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•‘THE  ECONOMY  OF  HIGH  WAGES.” 

BY  JOHN  A.  HOBSON. 

The  theory  of  a  “  natural”  rate  of  world.  It  is  true  that  Adam  Smith  in 
wa^es  fixed  at  the  bare  subsistence-point  a  well-known  passage  had  given  power- 
whichwas  first  clearly  formulated  in  the  ful  utterance  to  a  different  view  of  the 
writings  of  Quesnay  and  the  so-called  relation  between  work  and  wages  : 
“ physiocratic”  school  was  little  more  “The  liberal  reward  of  labor  as  it  en- 
than  a  rough  generalization  of  the  facts  courages  the  propagation  so  it  encour- 
of  labor  in  France.  But  these  facts,  ages  the  industry  of  the  common 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  “  II  ne  gagne  people.  The  wages  of  labor  are  the  en- 
que  sa  vie,”  and  elevated  to  the  posi-  couragement  of  industry,  which,  like 
tion  of  a  natural  law,  implied  the  gen-  every  other  human  quality,  improves  in 
eral  belief  that  a  higher  rate  of  wage  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it  re- 
would  not  result  in  a  correspondent  in-  ceives.”*  But  the  teaching  of  Ki- 
crease  of  the  product  of  labor,  that  it  cardo,  and  the  writers  who  most  closely 
would  not  pay  an  employer  to  give  followed  him  in  his  conception  of  the 
wages  above  the  point  of  bare  sustenance  industrial  system,  leaned  heavily  in 
and  reproduction.  This  dogma  of  the  favor  of  low  wages  as  the  sound  basis  of 
economy  of  cheap  labor,  taught  in  a  industrial  progress, 
slightly  modified  form  by  many  of  the  T^e  doctrine  of  the  economy  of  low 
le^ing  English  economists  of  the  first  wages  in  England  scarcely  needed  the 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  formal  support  of  the  scientific  econo- 

dominated  the  thought  and  indirectly - 

influenced  the  practice  of  the  business  *  “  Wealth  of  Nations,”  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 
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mist.  It  was  already  strongly  implanted 
in  the  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century 
“business  man,”  who  moralized  upon 
the  excesses  resulting  from  high  wages 
much  in  the  tone  of  the  business  man 
of  to-day.  It  would  be  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  to  parody  the  following  line  of  re¬ 
flection  : 

”  The  poor  in  the  manafactoring  counties 
will  never  work  any  more  time  in  general  than 
is  necessary  just  to  live  and  support  their 
weekly  debauches.  Upon  the  whole  we  may 
fairly  aver  that  a  reduction  of  wages  in  the 
woollen  manufactures  would  be  a  national 
blessing  and  advantage  and  no  real  injury  to 
the  poor.  By  this  means  we  might  keep  our 
trade,  uphold  our  rents,  and  reform  the  people 
into  the  bargain”  (Smith’s  “Memoirs  on 
Wool,”  vol.  ii.  p.  308), 

Compare  with  this  Arthur  Young’s  fre¬ 
quent  suggestion  that  rents  should  be 
raised  in  order  to  improve  farming.* 
So  Dr.  lire,  notwithstanding  that  his 
main  argument  is  for  the  “  economy  of 
high  wages,”  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  evolves  the  best  quality  of  work, 
but  expressly  because  it  keeps  the  work¬ 
man  contented,  is  unable  to  avoid  flatly 
contradicting  himself  as  follows  : 

”  High  wages,  instead  of  leading  to  thank¬ 
fulness  of  temper  and  improvement  of  mind, 
have,  in  too  many  cases,  cherished  pride  and 
supplied  funds  for  supporting  refractory 
spirits  in  strikes  wantonly  inflicted  upon  one 
set  of  mill-owners  after  another  throughout  the 
several  districts  of  Lancashire  for  the  purpose 
of  degrading  them  into  a  state  of  servitude” 
(Philosophy  of  Manufacture,”  p.  366).” 

So  again  (p.  298)  :  “  In  fact,  it  was 
their  high  wages  which  enabled  them 
to  maintain  a  stipendiary  committee 
ill  affluence,  and  to  pamper  themselves 
into  nervous  ailments  by  a  diet  too  rich 
and  exciting  for  their  indoor  occupa¬ 
tion.” 

The  history  of  the  early  factory  sys- 
tim,  under  which  rapid  fortunes  were 
built  out  of  the  excessive  toil  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  low-skilled  adult  workers  paid 
at  rates  which  were,  in  many  instances, 
far  below  true  “  subsistence  wages,” 
furnished  to  the  commercial  mind  a 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
*■  cheap  labor,”  and  set  political  economy 
for  half-a-century  at  war  with  the  rising 
smtiments  of  humanity.f  Even  now. 


*  Gf.  "  Northern  Tour,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  86. 
t  It  is  true  that  out-and-out  defenders  of  the 
factories  against  early  legislation  sometimes 
Jiad  the  audacity  to  assert  the  “  economy  of 
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the  fear  frequently  expressed  in  the 
New  World  regarding  the  “  competi¬ 
tion  of  cheap  labor”  attests  a  strong 
survival  of  this  theory,  which  held  it  to 
be  the  first  principle  of  “  good  busi¬ 
ness”  to  pay  as  low  wages  as  possible. 

The  trend  of  more  recent  thought  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  a  progressive 
modification  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
“  economy  of  low  wages.”  The  com¬ 
mon  maxim  that  “  if  you  want  a  thing 
well  done  you  must  expect  to  pay  for 
it”  implies  some  general  belief  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  correspondence  of  work  and  wages. 
The  clearer  formulation  of  this  idea  has 
been  in  large  measure  the  work  of  eco¬ 
nomic  thinkers  who  have  set  themselves 
to  the  close  study  of  comparative  statis¬ 
tics.  The  work  in  which  Mr.  Brassey, 
the  great  railway  contractor,  was  en¬ 
gaged  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  accurate  comparison  of  the  work 
and  wages  of  worknren  of  various  na¬ 
tionalities,  and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  collected  and  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject 
which,  as  regards  certain  kinds  of  work, 
established  a  new  relation  between  work 
and  wages.  He  found  that  Euglish 
navvies  employed  upon  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  in  Canada,  and  receiv- 

high  wages,”  and  to  maintain  that  it  governed 
the  practice  of  early  mill  owners.  So  here 
"  The  main  reason  why  they  (i.e.  wages)  are  so 
high  is,  that  they  form  a  small  part  of  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  article,  so  that  if  reduced 
too  low  by  a  sordid  master,  they  would  render 
his  operatives  less  careful,  and  thereby  injure 
the  quality  of  their  work  more  than  could  be 
compensated  by  his  saving  in  wages.  The  less 
proportion  wages  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
goods,  the  higher,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
recompense  of  labor.  The  prudent  master  of 
a  fine  spinning  mill  is  most  reluctant  to  tam¬ 
per  with  the  earnings  of  his  spinners,  and 
never  consents  to  reduce  them  till  absolutely 
forced  to  it  by  a  want  of  remuneration  for  the 
capital  and  skill  embarked  in  his  business” 
(“  Philosophy  of  Manufacture,”  330).  This 
does  not,  however,  prevent  Dr,  Ure  from 
pointing  out  a  Ii  tie  later  the  grave  danger  into 
which  trade-union  endeavors  to  raise  wages 
drive  a  trade  subject  to  the  competition  of 
“  the  more  frugal  and  docile  labor  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  United  States”  (p.  363).  Nor  do 
Dr.  Ure’s  statements  regarding  the  high  wages 
paid  in  cotton-mills,  which  he  places  at  three 
times  the  agricultural  wages,  tally  with  the 
statistics  given  in  the  appendix  of  his  own 
book  (of.  515).  Male  spinners  alone  received 
the  ”  high  wager’’  he  names,  and  out  of  them 
had  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  the  assistants 
w'hom  they  hired  to  help  them. 
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iug  from  5s.  to  6s.  a  day,  did  a  greater 
amount  of  work  for  the  money  than 
French-Canadians  paid  at  Ss.  Qd.  a 
day  ;  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  em¬ 
ploy  Englishmen  at  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  npon 
making  Irish  railways  than  Irishmen  at 
Is.  ad.  to  Is.  Hd.  ;  that  “  in  India, 
although  the  cost  of  dark  labor  ranges 
from  to  66?.  a  day,  mile  for  mile 
the  cost  of  railway  work  is  about  the 
same  as  in  England  that  in  quarry 
work,  “  in  which  Frenchmen,  Irish¬ 
men,  and  Englishmen  were  employed 
side  by  side,  the  Frenchman  received 
three,  the  Irishman  four,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  six  francs  a  day.  At  those 
different  rates  the  Englishman  was 
found  to  be  the  most  advantageous 
workman  of  the  three.”  Extending  his 
inquiries  to  the  building  trades,  to  min¬ 
ing,  and  to  various  departments  of  man¬ 
ufactures  he  found  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  employers  and  other 
men  of  practical  experience  making  for 
a  similar  conclusion.  In  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Belgium,  where  wages  and 
the  standard  of  living  were  considerably 
lower  than  in  England,  the  cost  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  given  product  was  not  less, 
but  greater.  In  the  United  States  and 
in  a  few  trades  of  Holland,  where  the 
standard  of  comfort  was  as  high  or 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  Eng¬ 
lish  industries,  more  or  better  work  was 
done.  In  short,  the  efficiency  of  labor 
was  found  to  vary  with  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of 
comfort  or  real  wages. 

In  his  introduction  to  his  work  on 
“  Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages” 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey  gives  countenance 
to  a  theory  of  wages  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  attributed  to  him,  and  has 
sometimes  been  accepted  as  a  final 
statement  of  the  relation  of  work  and 
wages,  viz.,  that  “  the  cost  of  work,  as 
distinguished  from  the  daily  wage  of 
the  laborer,  was  approximately  the  same 
in  all  counties.”  In  other  words,  it  is 
held  that,  for  a  given  class  of  work, 
there  is  a  fixed  and  uniform  relation  be¬ 
tween  wages  and  efficiency  of  labor  for 
different  lands  and  different  races. 

Now,  to  the  acceptance  of  this  judg¬ 
ment,  considered  as  a  foundation  of  a 
theory  of  comparative  wages,  there  are 
certain  obvious  objections.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  statement  of  most  of  the 


cases  which  are  adduced  to  support  the 
theory  reference  is  made  exclusively  to 
money  wages,  no  account  being  taken 
of  differences  of  purchasing  power  in 
different  countries.  In  order  to  stand 
upon  any  rational  basis,  the  relation 
must  be  between  real  wages  or  standard 
of  living  and  efficiency.  Now,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  as  inherently  prob¬ 
able  that  some  definite  relation  should 
subsist  between  wages  and  work,  or,  in 
order  words,  between  the  standard  of 
consumption  and  the  standard  of  pro 
duction,  it  is  not  a  priori  reasonable  to 
expect  this  relation  should  be  uniform 
as  between  two  such  countries  as  Eng¬ 
land  and  India,  so  that  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  economic  irdifference  whether 
a  piece  of  work  is  done  by  cheap  and 
relatively  inefficient  Indian  labor  or  by 
expensive  and  efficient  English  labor. 
Such  a  supposition  could  only  stand 
upon  one  of  two  assumptions. 

The  first  assumption  would  be  that 
of  a  direct  arithmetical  progression  in 
the  relation  of  wage  and  work  such  as 
would  require  every  difference  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  food,  etc.,  consumed  by  laborers 
to  be  reflected  in  an  exactly  correspond¬ 
ent  difference  of  output  of  productive 
energy — an  assumption  which  needs  no 
refutation,  for  no  one  would  maintain 
that  the  standard  of  comfort  subserved 
by  wages  is  the  sole  determinant  of 
efficiency,  and  that  race,  climate,  and 
social  environment  play  no  part  in  eco¬ 
nomic  production.  The  alternative 
assumption  would  be  that  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  fluidity  of  capital  and  labor,  which 
should  reduce  to  a  uniform  level 
throughout  the  world  the  net  industrial 
advantages,  so  that  everywhere  there 
was  an  exact  quantitative  relation  be¬ 
tween  work  and  wage,  production  and 
consumption.  Though  what  is  called 
a  “  tendency”  to  such  uniformity  may 
be  admitted,  no  one  acquainted  with 
facts  will  be  so  rash  as  to  maintain  that 
this  uniformity  is  even  approximately 
reached. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  wages,  either  nominal  or  real,  bear 
any  exact,  or  even  a  closely  approxi¬ 
mate,  relation  to  the  output  of  efficient 
work,  quantity  and  quality  being  both 
taken  into  consideration.  But,  in 
truth,  the  evidence  afforded  by  Sir  T. 
Brassey  does  not  justify  a  serious  in- 
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vestigation  of  this  theory  of  indifference 
or  equivalence  of  work  and  wages. 
For,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
which  he  adduces,  the  advantage  is 
clearly  shown  to  rest  with  the  Tabor 
which  is  most  highly  remunerated. 
The  theory  suggested  by  his  evidence 
is,  in  fact,  a  theory  of  “  the  economy 
of  high  wages.” 

This  theory  which  has  been  advancing 
by  rapid  strides  in  recent  years,  and  is 
now  supported  by  a  great  quantity  of 
carefully  collected  evidence,  requires 
more  serious  consideration.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  Sir  T.  Brassey  was  chiefly, 
though  by  no  means  wholly,  derived 
from  branches  of  industry  where  muscu¬ 
lar  strength  was  an  important  element, 
as  ill  road- making,  railway-making,  and 
mining  ;  or  from  the  building  trades 
where  machinery  does  not  play  a  chief 
part  in  directing  the  pace  and  character 
of  productive  effort.  It  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  quanti¬ 
tative  relation  between  work  and  wages 
would  be  closer  in  industries  where 
freely  expended  muscular  labor  played 
a  more  prominent  part  than  in  indus¬ 
tries  where  machinery  was  a  dominat¬ 
ing  factor,  and  where  most  of  the  work 
consisted  in  tending  machinery.  It 
might  well  be  the  case  that  it  would  pay 
to  provide  a  high  standard  of  physical 
consumption  to  navvies,  but  that  it 
\irould  not  pay  to  the  same  extent  to 
give  high  wages  to  factory  operatives, 
or  even  to  other  classes  of  workers  less 
subject  to  the  strain  of  heavy  muscular 
work. 

In  so  far  as  the  tendency  of  modern 
production  is  to  relieve  man  more  and 
more  of  this  rough  muscular  work,  it 
might  happen  that  the  true  economy 
favored  high  wages  only  in  those  kinds 
of  work  which  were  tending  to  occupy 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  industry  of 
the  future.  Tne  earlier  facts,  which 
associated  high  wa^es  with  high  produc¬ 
tivity,  low  wages  with  low  productivity, 
in  textile  factories  and  iron  works,  were 
of  a  fragmentary  character,  and,  consid¬ 
ered  as  evidence  of  a  causal  connection 
between  high  wages  and  high  produc¬ 
tivity,  were  vitiated  by  the  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  development  of  machinery 
and  industrial  method  in  the  cases  com¬ 
pared.  In  recent  years  the  labors  of 
m^ny  trained  economists,  some  of  them 


with  close  practical  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  arts,  have  collected  and  tabu¬ 
lated  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  A  large  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  economists,  among  them  General 
F.  A.  Walker,  Mr.  Gunton,  Mr. 
Schoenhof,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  have  made  close  researches  into  the 
relation  between  work  and  wages  in 
America  and  in  the  chief  industrial 
countries  of  Europe.  A  too  patent  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  tariff  reform  or  a  shorter 
working  day  has  in  some  cases  prevented 
the  statistics  collected  from  receiving 
adequate  attention,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  re¬ 
searches. 

The  most  carefully  conducted  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  that  of  Professor 
Schulze-Giivernitz,  who,  basing  his 
arguments  upon  a  close  study  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry,  has  related  his  conclusion 
most  clearly  to  the  evolution  of  modern 
machine-production.  The  earlier  evi¬ 
dence  merely  established  the  fact  of  a 
co-existence  between  high  wages  and 
good  work,  low  wages  and  bad  work, 
without  attempting  scientifically  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  connection.  Dr.  Schulze- 
Giivernitz,  by  his  analysis  of  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  successfully 
formulates  the  observed  relations  be¬ 
tween  wages  and  product.  He  com¬ 
pares  not  only  the  present  condition  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  England  and  in 
Germany  and  other  continental  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  conditions  of  work  and 
wages  in  the  English  cotton  industry  at 
various  times  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  thus  correcting  any  personal 
equation  of  national  life  which  might 
to  some  extent  vitiate  conclusions  based 
only  upon  international  comparison. 
This  double  method  of  comparison 
yields  certain  definite  results,  which 
Dr.  Schulze-Giivernitz  sums  up  in  the 
following  words  :  “  Where  the  cost  of 
labor  (i.a.,  piece  wages)  is  lowest  the 
conditions  of  labor  are  most  favorable, 
the  working  day  is  shortest,  and  the 
weekly  wages  of  the  operatives  are  high¬ 
est”  (p.  133).  The  evolution  of  im¬ 
proved  spinning  and  weaving  machinery 
in  England  is  found  to  be  attended  by 
a  continual  increase  in  the  product  for 
each  worker,  a  fall  in  piece  wages  re¬ 
flected  in  prices  of  foods,  a  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  aud  a  rise  in 
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weekly  wages.  The  following  tables,  tious  of  the  different  movements,  tak- 
compiled  by  Dr.  Schulze-Gavernitz,  ing  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries 
give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  rela-  as  wholes  in  England  : 


Spinning. 


Product  of 
yarn  in 

1000  lbs. 

Number  of 
workers  in 
spinning  mills. 

Product  per 
worker  in  lbs. 

Cost  of  labor 
per  lb. 

Average  yearly 
wages. 

1819-21 . 

106,500 

111,000 

968 

8.  d. 

6  4 

£  «.  d. 
26  13  0 

183.)-31 . . 

216,500 

140,000 

1,546 

4  2 

27 

6  0 

1844-46..  . 

.523,300 

•  190.000 

2,754 

2  3 

28  12  0 

910,000 

248,000 

3.671 

2  1 

32  10  0 

mnnmn 

1,324,000 

240,000 

1 

5,520 

1  9 

44 

4  0* 

Weaving. 


Products  in 
1000  lbs. 

!  Number  of 
Workers. 

Product  per 
worker  m 
lbs. 

Cost  ol  labor 
per  lb. 

Average  yearly 
income. 

1819-21 . 

80,620 

8.  d. 

15  5 

£  '8.  d, 
20  18  0 

1829-31 . 

9  0+ 

19  18  0 

1844-46 . 

3  5 

24  10  0 

1859-61 . 

3,206 

2  9 

30  15  0 

1880-83 . 

993,640 

4,039 

2  3 

39  0  0 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  growth  of 
the  cotton  weaving  industry  in  America, 
as  the  following  table  shows  : 


Tearly 
product  per 
worker. 

Cost  of 
labor  per 
yard. 

Tearly 
earnings  of 
worker. 

1830 . 

yarils. 

4,321 

cents. 

1.9 

dollars. 

164 

18.50 . 

12,164 

1.55 

190 

1870 . 

19,293 

1.24 

240 

1884 . 

28,032 

1.07 

290 

Of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  same 


*  “  Der  Grossbetrieb,”  p.  132.  In  regarding 
the  advance  of  recent  average  wages  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  later  years  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  adults.  In  considering 
the  wages  a  deduction  for  unemployment 
should  be  allowed. 

f  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  handloom  weavers,  which  had 
not  yet  disappeared. 


holds.  Every  improvement  of  machin¬ 
ery  increasing  the  number  of  spindles 
or  looms  a  worker  can  tend,  or  increas¬ 
ing  the  pace  of  the  machinery  and  thus 
enlarging  the  output  per  worker,  is  at¬ 
tended  by  a  higher  weekly  wage,  and  in 
general  by  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labor. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  England, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Continent, 
as  regards  the  present  condition  of  the 
cotton  industry,  yields  the  same  general 
results.  A  comparison  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  shows  that 
in  weaving,  where  wages  are  much 
higher  in  America,  the  labor  is  so  much 
more  efficient  as  to  make  the  cost  of 

Production  considerably  lower  than  in 
Ingland  ;  in  spinning,  where  English 
wages  are  about  as  highly  paid,  the  cost 
of  production  is  lower  than  in  America 
(p.  156).  A  comparison  between  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  as  regards  weaving,  yields  the 
foMowing  results  (p.  151)  : 
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1  Wei-kijr 
product  per 
worker. 

1 

Cost  per 
yard. 

Bonrt  of 
labor. 

Weekly  wage. 

yards. 

466 

0.303  ' 

12 

».  d. 

\  11  8 

706 

0.275 

i  16  3 

1,200 

0.2 

10 

20  3 

America . j 

The  low-paid  long-houred  laborers  of 
the  Italian  factories  are  easily  undersold 
by  the  higher  paid  and  more  effective 
labor  of  England  or  America.  So  also 
a  comparison  between  Mulhausen  and 
the  factories  of  the  Vosges  valleys  shows 
that  the  more  highly  paid  labor  of  the 
former  is  the  more  productive. 

In  Russia  the  better  paid  labor  in  the 
factories  near  Petersburg  and  in  Esth- 
land  can  outcompete  the  lower  paid 
labor  of  the  central  governments  of 
Vladimir  and  Moscow. 

Schulze-Gavernitz  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  under  existing  conditions 
of  low  wages  and  long  hours,  the  Indian 
factories  cannot  undersell  their  Lanca¬ 
shire  competitors,  and  maintains  that 
the  stringent  factory  laws  which  are  de¬ 
manded  for  India  are  likely  to  injure 
Lancashire,*  instead  of  giving  her  an 
advantage.  The  most  vital  points  of 
the  subject  are  thus  definitely  indicated, 
after  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the 
cotton  spinning  of  England  and  of 
those  parts  of  Germany  which  use  Eng¬ 
lish  machinery  : 

“  In  England  the  worker  tends  nearly  twice 
as  inncb  machinery  as  in  Xxcrmany  ;  the 
machines  work  more  quickly  ;  the  loss  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  theoretic  output  (i.e.  waste  of 
time  and  material)  is  smaller.  Finally,  there 
oom.es  the  consideration  that  in  England  the 
taking  off  and  putting-on  from  the  spindles 
occupies  a  shorter  time  ;  there  is  less  breaking 
of  threads,  and  the  piecing  of  broken  threads 
requires  less  time.  The  result  is  that  the  cost 
of  labor  per  pound  of  yarn — especially  when 
the  work  of  supervision  is  taken  into  account — 
is  decidedly  smaller  in  England  than  in  Ger¬ 
many.  So  the  wages  of  the  English  spinners 
are  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  Germany,  while 
the  working  day  occupies  a  little  over  9  hours 


*  Here  Schulze-GSvernitz  appears  to  strain 
his  argument.  Though  official  reports  lay 
stress  upon  the  silver  question  as  an  important 
element  in  the  rise  of  Bombay  mills,  there 
seems  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  Bombay  cheap 
labor  to  undersell  English  labor  for  low  counts 
of  cotton  in  Asiatic  markets. 


as  compared  with  11  to  11^  in  Germnny." 
(P.  136.) 

From  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Schulze  Giivernitz,  modern  industrial 
progress  is  expressed,  so  far  as  its  effects 
on  labor  are  concerned,  in  seven  re¬ 
sults  :  a.  Shorter  hours  of  labor. 
j3.  Higher  weekly  wage.  y.  Lower 
piece  -  wage.  d.  Cheaper  product. 
e.  Increased  product  per  worker,  d.  In¬ 
creased  speed  of  machinery,  t).  In¬ 
creased  number  and  size  of  machines  to 
the  worker. 

All  these  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  a  full  judgment  of 
the  net  results  of  machinery  upon  the 
worker  can  be  formed.  The  evidence 
above  recorded,  conclusive  as  it  is  re¬ 
garding  the  existence  of  some  causal 
connection  between  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  high  productivity  of  labor, 
does  not  necessarily  justify  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  business,  or  a  federation  of 
employers,  may  go  ahead  increasing 
wages  and  shortening  hours  of  labor  a(/ 
libitum  in  sure  and  certain  expectation 
of  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  net 
productivity  of  labor. 

Before  such  a  conclusion  is  warranted, 
we  must  grasp  more  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  causal  relation  between  high 
standard  of  living  and  efficiency.  How 
far  are  we  entitled  to  regard  high  wages 
and  other  good  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  the  cause,  how  far  as  the  effect 
of  efficiency  of  labor?  The  evidence 
adduced  simply  proves  that  ah  c,  cer¬ 
tain  phenomena  relating  to  efficiency — 
as  size  of  product,  speed  of  workman¬ 
ship,  quantity  of  machines  tended — vary 
directly  with  d  e  f,  certain  other  phe¬ 
nomena  relating  to  w^es,  hours  of 
labor,  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment.  So  far  as  such  evidence  goes,  we 
are  only  able  to  assert  that  the  two  sets 
of  phenomena  are  causally  related,  and 
cannot  surely  determine  whether  vari¬ 
ations  ina  h  c  are  causes,  or  effects  of 
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concomitant  variations  \n  d  e  f,  or 
whether  both  sets  of  phenomena  are  or 
are  not  governed  by  some  third  set,  the 
variations  of  which  affect  simultaneously 
and  proportionately  the  other  two. 

The  moral  which  writers  like  Mr. 
Guuton  and  Mr.  Schoenhof  have  sought 
to  extract,  and  which  has  been  accepted 
by  not  a  few  leaders  in  the  “  labor 
movement,”  is  that  every  rise  of  wages 
and  every  shortening  of  hours  will 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  equivalent 
or  a  more  than  equivalent  rise  in  the 
efficiency  of  labor.  In  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  position,  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  comparative 
statistics  of  textile  industries.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  evidence  adduced  does  not  sup- 
port  any  such  sweeping  generalization. 
The  statistics  of  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Schoenhof,  for  instance,  show  many 
cases  where  higher  money  and  real 
wages  of  American  operatives  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  larger 
productivity.  In  such  cases  the 

cheap”  labor  of  England  is  really 
cheap. 

Again,  in  other  cases  where  the 
higher  wages  of  American  workers  are 
accompanied  by  an  equivalent,  or  more 
than  equivalent,  increase  of  product, 
that  increased  product  is  not  duo  en¬ 
tirely  or  chiefly  to  greater  intensity  or 
efficiency  of  labor,  but  to  the  use  of 
more  highly  elaborated  labor-saving 
machinery.  Here  the  direct  labor  cost 
of  each  commodity  may  be  as  little,  or 
even  less,  than  in  England,  but  the 
total  cost  of  production  and  the  selling 
price  may  be  higher.  Lastly,  in  that 
comparison  between  England  and 
America,  which  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  serviceable,  because  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  nearest  in  their  development 
of  industrial  methods  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  their  laborers,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  money  and  of  real  wage  is  not 
commonly  accompanied  by  a  difference 
in  hours  of  labor. 

The  evidence  we  possess  does  not  war¬ 
rant  any  universal  or  even  general  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  theory  of  the  economy 
of  high  wages.  If  it  was  generally  true 
that  by  increasing  wages  and  by  shorten¬ 
ing  working  hours  the  daily  product  of 
each  laborer  could  be  increased  or  even 
maintained,  the  social  problem,  so  far 


as  it  relates  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  the  lower  grades 
of  workers,  would  admit  of  an  easy  solu¬ 
tion.  But  though  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  a  rise  of  wages  or  of  the 
general  standard  of  comfort  of  most 
classes  of  workers  will  be  followed  by 
increased  efficiency  of  labor,  and  that  a 
shortening  of  hours  will  not  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  out¬ 
put,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will 
be  profitable  to  increase  wages  and 
shorten  hours  indefinitely.  Just  as  it 
is  admitted  that  the  result  of  an  equal 
shortening  of  hours  will  be  different  in 
every  trade,  so  will  the  result  of  a  given 
rise  in  standard  of  comfort  be  different. 
In  some  cases  highly  paid  labor  and 
short  hours  will  pay,  in  other  cases 
cheaper  labor  and  longer  hours.  It  is 
not  possible  by  dwelling  upon  the  con¬ 
comitance  of  high  wages  and  good  work, 
low  wages  and  bad  work,  in  many  of  the 
most  highly-developed  industries  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 
employers  for  the  adoption  of  a  general 
rise  in  wages  and  a  general  shortening 
of  hours.  Because  the  most  profitable 
business  may  often  be  conducted  on  a 
system  which  involves  high  wages  for 
short  intense  work  with  highly  evolved 
machinery,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
other  businesses  may  not  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  conducted  by  employing  low-paid 
workers  for  long  hours  with  simpler 
machinery.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
conclude  that  the  early  Lancashire 
mill-owners  adopted  a  short-sighted 
policy  in  employing  children  and  feeble 
adult  labor  at  starvation  wages. 

The  evidence,  in  particular,  of 
Schulze-Gavernitz  certainly  shows  that 
the  economy  of  high  wages  and  short 
hours  is  closely  linked  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  machinery,  and  that  when 
machinery  is  complex  and  capable  of 
being  worked  at  high  pressure  a  net 
economy  of  high  wages  and  short  hours 
emerges.  In  this  light  modern  machin¬ 
ery  is  seen  as  the  direct  cause  of  high 
wages  and  short  hours.  For  though  the 
object  of  introducing  machinery  is  to 
substitute  machine-tenders  at  low  wages 
for  skilled  handicraftsmen,  and  though 
the  tireless  machine  could  be  profitably 
worked  continuously,  when  due  regard 
is  had  to  human  nature  it  is  found 
more  profitable  to  work  at  high  pressure 
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for  shorter  hours  and  to  purchase  such 
intense  work  at  a  higher  price.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind  that 
high  wages  are  often  the  direct  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
and  are  an  ever-present  incentive  to 
fresh  mechanical  inventions.  This  was 
clearly  recognized  half  a  century  ago  by 
Dr.  Dre,  who  names  the  lengthened 
mules,  the  invention  of  the  self-acting 
mule,  and  some  of  the  early  improve¬ 
ments  in  calico-printing  as  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  this  cause.* 

But,  admitting  these  tendencies  in 
certain  machine  industries,  we  are  not 
justified  in  relying  confidently  upon  the 
ability  of  a  rise  of  wages,  obtained  by 
organization  of  labor  or  otherwise,  to 
bring  about  such  improvements  of  in¬ 
dustrial  methods  as  will  enable  the 
higher  wages  to  be  paid  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  trade,  or  reducing  the  profits 
below  the  minimum  socially  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  privately  con¬ 
ducted  industry. 

Our  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  a  rise  of  wages  is  nearly 
always  attended  by  a  rise  of  efficiency  of 
labor  and  of  the  product,  the  proportion 
which  the  increased  productivity  will 
bear  to  the  rise  of  wage  will  differ  in 
every  employment.  Hence  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  general  declaration  in 
favor  of  a  policy  of  high  wages  or  of  low 
wages. 

The  economically  profitable  wages  and 
hours  will  vary  in  accordance  with  many 
conditions,  among  the  most  important 
being  the  development  of  machinery, 
the  strain  upon  muscles  and  nerves  im¬ 
posed  by  the  work,  the  indoor  and 
sedentary  character  of  the  work,  the 
various  hygienic  conditions  which  at¬ 
tend  it,  the  age,  sex,  race,  and  class  of 
the  workers. 

In  cotton- weaving  in  America  it  pays 
better  to  employ  women  at  high  wages 
to  tend  six,  seven,  or  even  ei^t  looms 

*  Ure’s  “  Philosophy  of  Manufacture,”  pp. 
367-9.  Dr.  Ure  regarded  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  as  the  means  whereby  capital  should 
keep  labor  in  subjection.  In  describing  how 
the  “  self-acting  mule”  came  into  use  he  adds 
triumphantly  :  “  This  invention  comprises  the 
great  doctrine  already  propounded,  that  when 
capital  enlists  science  in  her  service  the  re¬ 
fractory  band  of  labor  will  always  be  taught 
docility"  (p.  368). 


for  short  hours,  than  to  pay  lower  wages 
to  inferior  workers  such  as  are  found  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  or  even  in  Lan¬ 
cashire.  But  in  coal-mining  it  appears 
that  the  American  wages  are  econom¬ 
ically  too  high — that  is  to  say,  the 
difference  between  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  wmges  is  not  compensated  by  an 
equivalent  difference  of  output.  The 
gross  number  of  tons  mined  by  United 
States  miners  working  at  wages  of  $320 
per  annum  is  377,  yielding  a  cost  of  86^ 
cents  per  ton,  as  compared  with  79 
cents  per  ton,  the  cost  of  North 
Staffordshire  coal  produced  by  miners 
earning  $253,  and  turning  out  322  tons 
per  head.*  So  also  a  ton  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  costs  in  labor  about  50  cents 
more  in  America  than  in  England,  tlie 
American  wages  being  about  40  per  cent 
higher,  f 

It  is,  indeed,  evident  from  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  evidence  that  no  deterininable 
relation  exists  between  cost  in  labor  and 
wages  for  any  single  group  of  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Just  as  little  can  a  general  acceptance 
be  given  to  the  opposite  contention  that 
it  is  the  increased  efficiency  of  labor 
which  causes  the  high  wages.  This  is 
commonly  the  view  of  those  business 
men  and  those  economists  who  start 
from  the  assumption  that  there  is  some 
law  of  competition  in  accordance  with 
whose  operation  every  worker  necessa¬ 
rily  receives  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  the 
full  value  of  the  product  of  his  labor. 
Only  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  labor 
can  wages  rise,  argue  these  people  ; 
where  wages  are  high  the  efficiency  of 
labor  is  found  to  be  high,  and  vice 
versd  j  therefore  efficiency  determines 
wages.  Just  as  the  advocates  of  the 
economy  of  high-wages  theory  seek  by 
means  of  trade-unionism,  legislation, 
and  public  opinion  to  raise  wages  and 
shorten  hours,  trusting  that  the  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  which  ensues  will 
justify  such  conduct,  so  the  others  in¬ 
sist  that  technical  education  and  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  moral  and  industrial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  workers  must  precede  and 
justify  any  rise  of  wages  or  shortening 
of  hours,  by  increasing  the  efficiency 

*  “  No.  64  Consular  Report”  (quoted  Schoen- 
bof,  209). 

f  Seboenbof,  p.  216. 
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of  labor.  Setting  aside  the  assumption 
here  involved  that  the  share  of  the 
workers  in  the  joint  product  of  capital 
and  labor  is  a  fixed  and  immovable  pro¬ 
portion,  this  view  rests  ui)on  a  mere  de¬ 
nial  of  the  effect  which  it  is  alleged  that 
liigh  wages  and  a  rise  in  standard  of 
comfort  have  in  increasing  efficiency. 

The  relation  between  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  efficiency  of  labor  or  size  of 
product  on  the  other,  is  clearly  one  of 
mutual  determination.  Every  rise  in 
wages,  leisure,  and  in  general  standard 
of  comfort  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
labor ;  every  increased  efficiency, 
whether  due  directly  to  these  or  to  other 
causes,  will  enable  higher  wages  to  be 
paid  and  shorter  hours  to  be  worked. 

One  further  point  emerges  from  the 
evidence  relating  to  efficiency  and  high 
wages.  According  to  Schulze-Gaver- 
nitz’s  formula,  every  fall  in  piece  wages 
is  attended  by  a  rise  in  weekly  wages. 
But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a 
rise  in  time-wages  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  price  of  labor  measured 
ill  terms  of  effort  has  been  raised.  In¬ 
tenser  labor  undergone  for  a  shorter 
time  may  obtain  a  higher  money  wage 
per  unit  of  time,  but  the  price  per  unit 
of  effort  may  be  lower.  It  has  been 
recognized  tWt  a  general  tendency  of 
the  later  evolution  of  machinery  has 
been  to  compress  and  intensify  labor. 
In  certain  classes  of  textile  labor  the 
amount  of  muscular  or  manual  labor 
given  out  in  a  day  is  larger  than  for¬ 
merly.  This  is  the  case  with  the  work 
of  children  employed  as  piecers.  In 
lire’s  day  (1830)  he  was  able  to  claim 
that  three-fourths  of  the  time  spent  by 
children  in  the  factory  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  The  increased  quantity  of 
spindles  and  the  increased  speed  have 
made  their  labor  more  continuous.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  male  spinners,  whose 
labor,  even  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  intensified  by  increased  size  of 
the  mule.  Though  as  a  rule  machinery 
tends  to  take  over  the  heavier  forms  of 
muscular  work,  it  also  tends  to  multiply 
the  minor  calls  upon  the  muscles,  until 
the  total  strain  is  not  much  less  than 
before.  What  relief  is  obtained  from 
muscular  effort  is  compensated  by  a 
growing  strain  upon  the  nerves  and 
upon  tlie  attention.  Moreover  as  the 


machinery  grows  more  complex,  numer¬ 
ous,  and  costly,  the  responsibility  of  the 
machine-tender  is  increased.  To  some 
considerable  extent  the  new  effort  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  worker  is  of  a  more  re¬ 
fined  order  than  the  heavy  muscular 
work  it  has  replaced.  But  its  tax  upon 
the  physique  is  an  ever-growing  one. 
“  A  hand-loom  weaver  can  w'ork  thir¬ 
teen  hours  a  day,  but  to  get  a  six-loom 
weaver  to  work  thirteen  hours  is  a 
physical  impossibility.”  *  The  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  machinery  and  the 
superhuman  celerity  of  which  it  is 
capable  suggest  continually  an  increased 
compression  of  human  labor,  an  in¬ 
creased  output  of  effort  per  unit  of 
time.  This  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  acquired  skill  and  improved  pliysique 
ensuing  on  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
But  it  IS  evident  that  where  it  appears 
that  each  rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
and  each  shortening  of  the  working  day 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  severer  strain 
either  upon  muscles,  nerves,  or  mental 
energy  during  the  shorter  working  day, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  the  ffigher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  as  clear  gain 
for  the  worker.  Some  limits  are  neces¬ 
sarily  imposed  upon  this  compressibility 
of  working  effort.  It  would  clearly  be 
impossible  by  a  number  of  rapid  reduc¬ 
tions  of  the  working  day  and  increases 
of  time- wages  to  force  the  effectiveness 
of  an  hour’s  labor  beyond  a  certain  limit 
for  the  workers.  Human  nature  must 
place  limits  upon  the  compression. 
Though  it  may  be  better  for  a  weaver 
to  tend  four  looms  during  the  English 
factory  day  for  the  moderate  wage  of 
16s.  a  week  than  to  earn  11s.  %d.  by 
tending  two  looms  in  Germany  for 
twelve  hours  a  day,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  better  to  earn  20s.  Zd.  in 
America  by  tending  six,  seven,  or  even 
eight  looms  for  a  ten  hours  day,  or  that 
the  American’s  condition  would  be  im¬ 
proved  if  the  eight-hours  day  was  pur¬ 
chased  at.the  expense  of  adding  another 
loom  for  each  worker. 

The  gain  which  accrues  from  high 
wages  and  a  larger  amount  of  leisure, 
over  which  the  higher  consumption 
shall  be  spread,  may  be  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  an  undue  strain  upon  the 
nerves  or  muscles  during  the  shorter 

*  “  Der  Grossbetiieb,”  167. 
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day.  This  difficulty,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  adequately  met  by  assigning  the 
heavier  muscular  work  more  and  more 
to  machinery,  if  the  possible  activity  of 
this  same  machinery  is  made  a  pretext 
for  forcing  the  pace  of  such  work  as  de¬ 
volves  upon  machine-tenders. 

In  many  kinds  of  work,  though  by  no 
means  in  all,  an  increase  of  the  amount 
of  work  packed  into  an  hour  could  be 
obtained  by  a  reduction  of  the  working- 
day  ;  but  two  considerations  should  act 
in  determining  the  progressive  move¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  :  first,  the  objec¬ 
tive  economic  question  of  the  quantita¬ 
tive  relation  between  the  successive  de¬ 
crements  of  the  working-day  and  the 
increments  of  labor  put  into  each  hour  ; 
second,  the  subjective  economic  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  more  com¬ 
pressed  labor  upon  the  worker  consid¬ 
ered  both  as  worker  and  as  consumer. 

There  is  not  wanting  evidence  to  show 
that  increased  leisure  and  higher  wages 
can  be  bought  too  dear. 

In  drawing  attention  to  this  consider¬ 
ation  it  must  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  the  increase  of  real  wages  and 
shortening  of  hours  traced  in  progres¬ 
sive  industries  are  necessarily  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
compression  of  labor.  In  the  textile 
and  iron  industries,  for  example,  it  is 
evident  {pace  Karl  Marx)  that  the 
operatives  have  obtained  some  portion 
of  the  increased  productivity  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery  in  a  rise  of  wages. 
Even  where  more  machinery  is  tended 
we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  a  cor¬ 
respondent  increase  in  felt  effort  or 
strain  upon  the  worker.  A  real  growth 
of  skill  or  efficiency  will  enable  an  in- 
ereased  amount  of  machinery  to  be 
tended  with  no  greater  effort  than  a 
smaller  amount  formerly  required. 
But,  while  allowance  should  be  made 
for  this,  the  history  of  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem,  both  in  England  and  in  other 
countries,  clearly  indicates  that  factory 
labor  is  more  intense  than  •  formerly, 
not,  perhaps,  in  its  tax  upon  the 
muscles,  but  in  the  growing  strain  it 
imposes  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the 
operatives. 

The  importance  of  this  point  is  fre- 
q^uently  ignored  alike  by  advocates  of  a 
shorter  working-day  and  by  those  who 
insist  that  the  chief  aim  of  workers 


should  be  to  make  their  labor  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  So  far  as  the  higher  efficiency 
simply  means  more  skill  and  involves  no 
increased  effort  it  is  pure  gain,  but  where 
increased  effort  is  required  the  question 
is  one  requiring  close  and  detailed  con¬ 
sideration. 

Another  effect  of  overcompressed 
labor  deserves  a  word. 

The  close  relation  between  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  is  generally 
acknowledged.  A  rise  of  money  wages 
which  affects  the  standard  of  living  by 
introducing  such  changes  in  consump¬ 
tion  as  require  for  their  full  yield  of 
benefit  or  satisfaction  an  increase  of  con¬ 
suming-time  can  only  be  made  effective 
by  a  diminution  in  the  producing  time 
or  hours  of  labor.  When,  for  example, 
the  new  wants,  whose  satisfaction  woukl 
be  naturally  sought  from  a  rise  of  the 
standard  of  living,  are  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  order,  involving  not  merely  the 
purchase  of  books,  etc.,  but  the  time  to 
read  such  books,  this  benefit  requires 
that  the  higher  wages  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of 
labor  in  cases  where  the  latter  are  un¬ 
duly  long.  But  it  is  not  so  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  that  such  questions  cannot  be 
determined  without  reference  to  the 
question  of  intensity  of  labor.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  an  eight-hours  day  of 
more  compressed  labor  might  be  of  a 
more  exhausting  character  than  a  ten- 
hours  day  of  less  intense  labor  and  dis¬ 
qualify  a  worker  from  receiving  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  opportunities  of  education 
open  to  him  more  than  the  longer  hours 
of  less  intense  labor.  The  advantage  of 
the  addition  of  two  hours  of  leisure 
might  be  outweighed  by  the  diminished 
value  attached  to  each  leisure-hour.  In 
other  words,  the  excess  of  intense  work 
might  be  worse  in  its  effects  than  the 
excess  of  more  extended  work.  This 
possibility  is  often  overlooked  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  support  the 
movement  toward  a  shorter  working- day 
by  maintaining  that  each  unit  of  labor¬ 
time  will  be  more  productive.  When 
the  argument  concerns  itself  merely 
with  alleging  the  influence  of  higher 
wages,  without  shorter  hours,  upon  the 
efficiency  of  labor  this  neglect  of  the 
consideration  of  intenser  Tabor  has  a 
more  urgent  importance.  It  may  be 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  benefit  of 
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the  higher  wages  of  the  Massachusetts 
weavers  is  not  overbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  effort  of  tending  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  machines  for  hours  which  are 
longer  than  the  English  factory  day. 
The  exhausting  character  of  such  labor 
is  likely  to  leave  its  mark  in  diminishing 
the  real  utility  or  satisfaction  of  the 
nominally  higher  standard  of  living 
which  the  high  wages  render  possible. 
Where  the  increased  productivity  of 
labor  is  largely  due  to  the  improved 
machinery  and  methods  of  production 
which  are  stimulated  by  high  wages 
without  a  corresponding  intensification 
of  the  labor  itself,  the  gain  to  labor  is 
clear.  But  the  possibility  that  short 
hours  and  high  wages  may  stimulate  an 
injurious  compression  of  the  output  of 
productive  effort  is  one  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  considering  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  new  industrial  methods  upon 
labor. 

Duration  of  labor,  intensity  of  labor, 
and  wages,  in  their  mutual  relations, 
must  be  studied  together  in  any  attempt 
to  estimate  the  tendencies  of  capitalist 
production.  Nor  can  we  expect  their 
relations  to  he  the  same  in  any  two  in¬ 
dustries.  Where  labor  is  thinly  ex¬ 
tended  over  an  inordinately  long 
working- day,  as  in  the  Indian  mills,  it 
is  probable  that  such  improvements  of 
organization  as  might  shorten  the  hours 
to  those  of  an  ordinary  English  factory 
day,  and  intensify  the  labor,  would  bo  a 
benefit,  and  the  rise  of  wages  which 
might  follow  would  bring  a  double  gain 
to  the  workers.  But  any  endeavor  to 
further  shorten  and  intensify  the 
working-day  might  injure  the  workers, 
even  though  their  output  were  in¬ 
creased.  Such  an  instance,  however, 
may  serve  well  to.bring  home  the  rela¬ 
tivity  which  is  involved  in  all  such  ques¬ 
tions.  The  net  benefit  derived  from  a 
particular  quantitative  relation  between 
hours  of  labor,  intensity,  and  earnings 
would  probably  be  widely  different  for 
English  and  for  Indian  textile  workers. 
It  would,  a  priori,  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  working  day  which 
would  bring  the  greatest  net  advantage 
to  both  should  bo  of  the  same  duration. 
So  also  it  may  well  be  possible  that  the 
more  energetic  nervous  temperament  of 
the  American  operative  may  qualify  him 
or  her  for  a  shorter  and  intenser  work- 
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ing-day  than  would  suit  the  Lancashire 
operative.  It  is  the  inseparable  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  three  factors— duration,  in¬ 
tensity,  and  earnings — which  is  the  im¬ 
portant  point.  But  in  considering  earn¬ 
ings,  not  merely  the  money  wage,  nor 
even  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money,  but  the  net  advanfage  which 
can  1^  obtained  by  consuming  what  is 
purchased  must  be  understood,  if  we 
are  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that 
in  the  consideration  of  all  practical  re¬ 
forms  affecting  the  conditions  of  labor, 
the  “  wages”  question  cannot  be  dis¬ 
sociated  from  the  “  hours”  question, 
nor  both  from  the  “  intensity  of  labor” 
question )  and  that  any  endeavor  to 
simplify  discussion,  or  to  facilitate 
“  labor  movements,”  by  seeking  a  sepa¬ 
rate  solution  for  each  is  futile,  because 
it  is  unscientific.  When  any  industrial 
change  is  contemplated,  it  should  be  re¬ 
garded,  from  the  “  labor”  point  of  view, 
in  its  influence  upon  the  net  welfare  of 
the  workers,  due  regard  being  given, 
not  merely  to  its  effect  upon  wage, 
hours,  and  intensity,  but  upon  the  com¬ 
plex  and  changing  relations  which  sub¬ 
sist  in  each  trade,  in  each  county,  and 
in  each  stage  of  industrial  development 
between  the  three. 

But,  although,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  effects  of  machinery  in  imparting 
intensity  and  monotony  to  labor,  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  workers  engaged 
in  sedentary  indoor  occupations,  and  in 
compelling  an  even  larger  proportion  of 
the  working  population  to  live  in 
crowded  and  unhealthy  towns,  the  net 
benefit  of  machinery  to  the  working 
classes  may  be  questioned,  the  growth 
of  machinery  has  been  clearly  attended 
by  an  improved  standard  of  material 
comfort  among  the  machine- workers, 
taking  the  objective  measurement  of 
comfort. 

Whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  effects  of  increased  intensity  of 
labor,  and  the  indirect  influences  of 
machinery,  the  bulk  of  evidence  clearly 
indicates  that  machine-tenders  are  bet¬ 
ter  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  than  the 
hand-workers  whose  place  they  take, 
and  that  every  increase  in  the  efficiency 
and  complexity  of  machinery  is  attended 
by  a  rise  in  real  wages.  The  best 
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machinery  requires  for  its  economical 
use  a  fair  standard  of  living  among  the 
workers  who  co-operate  with  it,  and 
with  the  farther  development  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  each  industry  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  a  further  rise  of  this  standard, 
though  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume 
that  this  natural  and  necessary  progress 
of  comfort  among  machine- workers  has 
no  fixed  limit,  and  that  it  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  industries  and  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

It  might,  therefore,  appear  that  as 
one  industry  after  another  fell  under 
machine-production,  the  tendency  of 
machine-development  must  necessarily 
make  for  a  general  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  It  may  very  well  be  the 
case  that  the  net  infiuence  of  machinery 
is  in  this  direction.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  increased  spread  of 
machine- prod  action  does  not  appear  to 
engage  a  larger  proportion  of  the  work¬ 
ing  population  in  machine-tending.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  recent 
history  of  the  most  highly  evolved  tex¬ 
tile  industries,  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
that,  when  machinery  has  got  firm  hold 
of  all  those  industries  whicli  lend  them¬ 
selves  easily  to  routine  production,  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  working  popu¬ 
lation  engaged  directly  in  machine-tend¬ 
ing  will  continually  decrease,  a  larger 


and  larger  proportion  being  occupied  iu 
those  parts  of  the  transport  and  dis¬ 
tributing  industries  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  conveniently  to  machinery, 
and  to  personal  services.  If  this  is  so, 
we  cannot  look  upon  the  evolution  of 
machinery,  with  its  demand  for  intenser 
and  more  efficient  labor,  as  an  adequate 
guarantee  of  a  necessary  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  as  a  whole.  To  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  shortly,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
that  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  material 
comfort  of  shopmen,  writing  clerks, 
school-teachers,  ’busmen,  agents,  ware¬ 
housemen,  dockers,  policemen,  sand¬ 
wich-men,  and  other  classes  of  labor 
whose  proportion  is  increasing  iu  our  in¬ 
dustrial  society,  will  be  attended  by  so 
considerable  a  rise  in  the  efficiency  of 
their  labor  as  to  stimulate  a  series  of 
such  rises.  The  automatic  movement 
which  Schulze-Gavernitz  and  others 
trace  in  the  typical  machine-industries 
is  not  shown  to  apply  to  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  if  the  tendency  of  machine- 
development  is  to  absorb  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  work  but  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  workers,  it  is  not  possible 
to  found  large  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  working-classes  upon  this  movement 
of  the  earning  of  high  wages  in  machine- 
industry. — Contemporary  Revieto. 
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BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


When  your  Principal  asked  me  to 
select  a  topic  for  a  lecture,  I  replied,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  that  I  would 
speak  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The  choice 
was  partly  suggested  by  an  observation 
made  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States.  It  struck  me  that  Arnold’s 
merits  were  more  fully  recognized  there 
than  in  his  own  country  ;  though  I  hope 
that  here,  too,  they  do  not  lack  appre¬ 
ciation.  American  opinion  is  probably 
not  infallible.  Still,  fame  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  establishes  a  certain 
presumption  of  excellence.  It  proves 


*  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Owen’s  College, 
Manchester,  13th  November,  1893. 


that  a  man’s  influence  was  not  created 
by,  and  may  sometimes  indicate  that  it 
has  been  partly  obscured  by,  our  local 
prejudices.  At  any  rate,  the  observa¬ 
tion  suggested  some  thoughts,  which,  it 
occurred  to  me,  might  be  worth  submit¬ 
ting  to  an  English  audience.  Well,  I 
have  been  ever  since  repenting  my  de¬ 
cision.  The  reasons  against  my  enter¬ 
prise  are  indeed  so  strong  that  I  am  now 
almost  afraid  to  mention  them.  In  the 
first  place,  I  knew  Arnold  personally, 
though  I  cannot  boast  of  having  known 
him  so  intimately  as  to  be  provided  with 
reminiscences.  At  one  of  my  meetings 
with  him,  indeed,  I  do  remember  a  re¬ 
mark  which  was  made,  and  which  struck 
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me  at  the  moment  as  singularly  happy. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  a  remark  made 
by  me  and  not  by  him.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  should  induce  me  to  report  it, 
although,  if  you  attend  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  you  will  perhaps  hear  it, 
and,  I  hope,  recognize  it  by  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  But,  though  our  acquaintance 
was  not  so  close  as  I  could  have  wished, 
it  left  me  with  a  singularly  strong  im¬ 
pression  of  Arnold’s  personal  charm. 
Tliough  the  objects  of  my  worship  were 
to  him  mere  wooden  idols  ;  though  I 
once  satisfactorily  confuted  him  in  an 
article,  now  happily  forgotten  by  myself 
and  everybody  else  ;  though  I  was  once 
even  his  Editor,  and  forced  in  that 
capacity  to  reject  certain  articles,  on 
grounds,  of  course,  quite  apart  from 
literary  merit ;  yet  he  was  always  not 
only  courteous  but  cordial,  and,  I  may 
almost  say,  affectionate.  He  had  that 
obvious  sweetness  of  nature,  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  and  not  to 
love.  Though  in  controversy  he  took 
and  gave  many  shrewd  blows,  he  always 
received  them  with  a  courtesy,  indica¬ 
tive  not  of  mere  policy  or  literary  tact, 
but  of  dislike  to  inflicting  pain  and  of 
incapacity  for  having  any  tolerably 
decent  antagonist  in  flesh  and  blood.  He 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  classes 
whose  foibles  he  ridiculed  most  unspar¬ 
ingly,  and  even  his  own  foibles  were  at¬ 
tractive.  He  had  his  vanity  ;  but  vanity 
is  a  quality  to  which  moralists  have 
never  done  justice.  As  distinguished 
from  conceit,  from  a  sullen  conviction 
of  your  own  superiority,  it  often  implies 
a  craving  for  sympathy  and  a  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  your  fellows,  which  is 
in  the  main,  as  his  certainly  was,  an 
amiable  and  attractive  characteristic. 
If  it  savored  of  intellectual  coxcombry, 
it  was  redeemed  by  a  simplicity  and  so¬ 
cial  amenity  which  showed  that  his  na¬ 
ture  had  resisted  the  ossifying  process 
which  makes  most  of  us  commonplace 
and  prosaic  in  later  life.  Now,  I  dislike 
criticism  of  personal  acquaintance. 
“  I  love  Robertson,”  said  Johnson, 
“  and  I  won’t  talk  of  his  books.”  I  feel 
the  same,  in  a  rather  different  sense, 
about  Arnold.  But,  besides  this,  I  have 
a  difficulty  to  which  I  must  refer  at  the 
risk  of  giving  an  impression  of  mock- 
modesty.  I  feel,  that  is,  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  speaking  to  purpose  of  a  man 


whose  intellectual  type  was  so  different 
to  my  own.  Had  Arnold  been  called 
upon  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  me, 
he  must,  however  reluctantly,  have  set 
me  down  as  a  Philistine.  It  is  a  word 
which  I  dislike  ;  but  I  cannot  deny 
that,  in  his  phraseology,  it  would  be  in¬ 
disputably  appropriate.  Sometimes, 
shrinking  from  a  title  which  certainly 
is  not  flattering  to  one’s  vanity,  I  try  to 
regard  the  difference  between  us  as 
somehow  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between  our  Universities.  Arnold  was 
a  typical  Oxford  man  in  the  days  when 
Oxford  was  stirred  by  the  “  movement” 
of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  proper  to 
speak  respectfully.  Now,  at  Cambridge, 
we  despised  “  movements  we  plodded 
through  our  Euclid  or  our  Greek  gram¬ 
mar,  scorned  sentimentalism  and 
aesthetic  revivals,  and,  if  we  took  any 
interest  in  speculative  matters,  read 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  were  sound 
Utilitarians  and  orthodox  Political 
Economists.  Cambridge,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  the  right  place,  not  Oxford  ; 
and  a  hard-headed  senior  wrangler  is  a 
superior  being  to  a  flighty  double  first- 
class  man.  But  perhaps  our  well- 
founded  knowledge  that  we  were  in  the 
right  path  made  us  rather  unfitted  to 
judge  of  our  sister  University.  We 
thought  her  impulsive,  ill-balanced,  too 
easily  hurried  into  the  pursuit  of  all 
kinds  of  theological,  philosophical,  and 
literary  chimeras  ;  and  therefore  were 
unjust  to  her  substantial  merits  and  even 
to  the  intellectual  impulse  which,  with 
all  its  vagaries,  was  yet  better  than  stag¬ 
nation.  After  all,  I  am  probably  only 
trying  to  hint  at  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence,  not  between  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  between  the  poetic  and  the 
prosaic  mind.  We — for  I  may  perhaps 
assume  that  some  of  you  belong,  like 
me,  to  the  prosaic  faction — feel,  when 
dealing  with  such  a  man  as  Arnold,  at 
a  loss.  He  has  intuitions  where  we  have 
only  calcfflations  ;  he  can  strike  out 
vivid  pictures  where  we  try  laboriously 
to  construct  diagrams  ;  he  shows  at 
once  a  type  where  our  rough  statistical 
and  analytical  tables  fail  to  reveal  more 
than  a  few  tangible  facts  ;  he  perceives 
the  spirit  and  finer  essence  of  an  idea 
where  it  seems  to  slip  through  our 
coarser  fingers,  leaving  only  a  residuum 
of  sophistical  paradox.  In  the  long  run. 
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the  prosaic  weigher  and  measurer  has 
one  advantage  :  he  is  generally  in  the 
right.  His  tests  may  be  coarser,  but 
they  are  more  decisive  and  less  depend¬ 
ent  upon  his  own  fancies  ;  but,  when  he 
tries  to  understand  his  rival ;  to  explain 
how  at  a  bound  the  intuitive  perception 
has  reached  conclusions  after  which  he 
can  only  hobble  on  limping  feet,  he  is 
apt  to  make  a  bungle  of  it :  to  despise 
the  power  in  which  he  is  so  deficient : 
and  probably  to  suggest  unreasonable 
doubts  as  to  its  reality  and  value. 

Here  is,  I  feel,  my  real  weakness  in 
speaking  of  Arnold  ;  for  I  may  certainly 
say  at  once  that  Arnold,  whatever  else 
he  was,  was  a  genuine  poet.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  general  opinion  of  the  day 
that  there  were  only  two  poets  of  the 
first  rank  in  his  generation.  Arnold 
must,  no  doubt,  take  a  lower  place  than 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  But,  though 
I  cannot  avoid  falling  into  the  method 
of  comparison,  I  do  not  accept  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  apparently  implied  doctrine 
that  poets  can  be  satisfactorily  arranged 
in  order  of  merit.  We  cannot  give  so 
many  marks  for  style  and  so  many  for 
pathos  or  descriptive  power.  It  is  best 
to  look  at  each  poet  by  himself.  We 
need  only  distinguish  between  the  sham 
and  the  genuine  article  ;  and  my  own 
method  of  distinguishing  is  a  simple 
one.  I  believe  in  poetry  which  learns 
itself  by  heart.  There  are  poems  which 
dominate  and  haunt  one  ;  which,  once 
admitted,  sting  and  cling  to  one  ;  and 
whose  tune  comes  up  and  runs  in  one’s 
head  at  odd  moments  ;  which  suddenly 
revive,  after  years  of  forgetfulness,  as 
vigorous  and  lively  as  ever.  Such 
poetry,  as  Wordsworth  told  Arnold,  has 
the  characteristic  of  being  “  inevitable.” 
You  feel  that  the  thing  had  to  be  said 
just  as  it  was  said  ;  and  that,  once  so 
said,  nothing  said  %  anybody  else  will 
just  hit  the  same  mark.  Of  course,  this 
test,  being  personal,  is  not  conclusive.  I 
remember,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  some 
poetry  which  I  know  to  be  trash, 
merely,  I  suppose,  because  it  jingles 
pleasantly  ;  and  I  forget  a  great  deal 
which  I  know  to  be  good,  because  I  can 
perceive  that  it  dominates  other  people  ; 
nut  then  I  do  my  best  to  keep  my  tastes 
on  such  occasions  to  myself.  Now, 
Matthew  Arnold’s  poetry  has,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  the  quality — if  not  of  in¬ 


evitableness — of  adhesiveness.  I  don’t 
know  whether  my  experience  is  peculiar ; 
but  I  have  never  got  out  of  my  head, 
since  I  read  it,  the  little  poem  about 
the  Neckan,  who  sings  his  plaintive 
song  on  the  Baltic  headlands,  or  the 
charming  verses — the  last,  I  fancy, 
which  he  wrote— about  the  dachshund 
Geist,  whose  grave  at  Cobham  should  be 
a  goal  for  all  poetic  pilgrims.  In  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  more  labored  poems,  I  am 
conscious  rather  that  I  ought  to  admire 
than  that  I  do  admire.  To  my  brutal 
mind,  the  recollection  of  the  classical 
models  is  a  source  of  annoyance,  as  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  scholar  is  in  danger  of 
suppressing  the  man.  But  there  aie 
other  poems  which  I  love,  if  not  be¬ 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  spite  of,  the  chis- 
sical  propensities  which  they  reveal. 
“  Sohrab  and  Rustum”  is  to  me  among 
the  most  delightful  of  modern  poems, 
though  in  it  Arnold  indulges,  perha[)8 
more  than  enough,  in  the  long-tailed 
Homeric  metaphor,  which  drags  iii  upon 
principle  all  the  points  on  which  the 
thing  compared  does  not  resemble  the 
object.  I  can  always  read  “  Tristram 
and  Iseult,”  and  the  “  Church  of  Brou” 
and  “  Empedocles  on  Etna  and  know 
that  they  leave  behind  them  a  sense  of 
sweetness  and  delicacy  and  exquisite 
feeling,  if  they  do  not  present  those 
vivid  phrases  into  which  the  very  great¬ 
est  men — the  Dantes  or  Shakespeares — 
can  infuse  the  very  life-blood.  In  his 
Essays  upon  Celtic  ZiYem/wre— perhaps 
the  most  delightful  of  his  books — 
Arnold  says  that  English  poetry  derived 
three  things  mainly  from  Celtic 
sources  :  Its  turn  for  style,  its  turn  for 
melancholy,  and  its  turn  for  natural 
magic.  The  distinction  is  indicated 
with  admirable  fineness  ;  and  my  percep¬ 
tions  are  not  quite  fine  enough  to  follow 
it.  Keats,  Arnold  is  able  to  perceive, 
is  looking  at  nature  like  a  Greek  when 
he  asks 

“  What  little  tows  by  tiver  or  seashore 
Or  monstaiu  built  with  quiet  citadel 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  pious  morn  ? 

but  becomes  Celtic  when  he  speaks  of 

“  Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy-land  forlorn  !” 

Possibly  :  but  I  am  shy  of  endeavoring 
to  discriminate  these  exquisite  essences, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  whether  it 
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is  the  power  of  style  or  of  magic, 
whether  it  is  the  presence  of  a  Greek  or 
IV  Celtic  mode  of  looking  at  nature,  that 
charms  us  in  what  is  perhaps  Arnold’s 
masterpiece,  the  “  Scholar  Gipsy.” 
Whether  the  exquisite  concluding 
stanzas,  for  example,  be  an  instance  of 
the  Greek  or  of  the  Celtic  element,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
is  delightful.  At  his  best  Arnold 
reaches  a  felicity  of  style  in  which  Ten¬ 
nyson  alone,  of  all  our  modern  poets,  if 
Tennyson  himself,  was  his  superior. 
TJie  comparison,  much  as  I  dislike 
comparisons,  may  suggest  at  least  the 
question  why  Arnold’s  popularity  is 
still,  as  1  think  it  is,  below  his  deserts. 
One  answer  is  obvious.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Arnold  fully  appreciated  the  great¬ 
est  of  contemporary  artists.  But  certain 
references  to  Tennyson  in  his  essays  are 
significant.  Arnold  incidentally  quotes 
Tennyson’s  “  great,  broad-shouldered, 
genial  Englishman,”  by  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  his  favorite  proposition  that  this 
broad-shouldered  personage  was  a  “  bar¬ 
barian,”  and  conspicuous  for  insensi¬ 
bility  to  ideas.  He  refers  with  a  certain 
scorn  to  the  self-complacency  implied 
in  the  phrase  about  freedom  broadening 
slowly  down  from  precedent  to  prece¬ 
dent.  Though  Arnold  does  not  criticise 
the  poetry,  he  evidently  felt— what,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  think  must  be  admitted 
— that  Tennyson  interpreted  the  average 
— shall  I  say,  the  Philistine?  or  the 
commonplace  English  sentiment  a  little 
too  faithfully  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
— though  Arnold  does  not  draw  the 
inference— that  the  extraordinary  pop¬ 
ularity  of  Tennyson  was  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  express  what 
occurred  to  everybody  in  language  that 
could  be  approached  by  nobody. 
Arnold,  on  the  contrary,  is,  in  all  his 
poems,  writing  for  the  cultivated,  and 
even  for  a  small  class  of  cultivated 
people.  The  ideas  which  he  expresses 
are  not  only  such  as  do  not  commend 
themselves,  but  sometimes  such  as  are 
rather  annoying,  to  the  average  reader. 
The  sentiments  peculiar  to  a  narrow, 
however  refined,  class  are  obviously  so 
far  less  favorable  to  poetical  treatment. 
Arnold  seems  to  admit  this  in  his  occa¬ 
sional  employment  of  that  rhymeless 
metre  which  corresponds  to  the  border¬ 
land  between  prose  and  poetry.  A  char¬ 


acteristic  piece  is  that  upon  “  Heine’s 
Gravse.”  We  all  remember  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  England,  the  “  Weary  Titan,” 
who  with  deaf 

“  Ears,  and  labur-dimmed  eyes, 
Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by. 

Staggering  on  to  her  goal,”  etc. 

and  a  phrase  which  tells  us  how  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  beholding  men’s  ab¬ 
surdity,  let  a  sardonic  smile 

“  For  one  short  moment  wander  o’er  his  lips — 

That  smile  iras  Heine.” 

That,  of  course,  is  rather  epigram  than 
poetry.  It  matters,  indeed,  very  little 
whether  we  call  it  by  one  name  or  an¬ 
other,  so  long  as  we  allow  it  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  But  writing  of  this  kind,  call  it 
poetry  or  prose,  or  a  hybrid  genus,  in 
which  the  critic  shows  through  the  poet, 
is  not  likely  to  suit  the  popular  mind. 
It  presupposes  a  whole  set  of  reflections 
which  are  the  property  of  a  special  class. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  mood  which  is  specially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Arnold.  In  the  “  Scholar 
Gipsy”  he  laments  “  the  strange  disease 
of  modern  life,” 

”  With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims 

speaks  of  us  “  light  half-lielievers  of  our 
casual  creeds  tells  how  the  wisest  of 
us  takes  dejectedly  “  his  seat  upon  the 
intellectual  throne,”  and  lays  bare  his 
sad  experience  of  wretched  days,  and 
“  all  his  hourly  varied  anodynes  while 
we,  who  are  not  the  wisest,  can  only 
pine,  wish  that  the  long,  unhappy  dream 
would  end,  and  keep  as  our  only  friend 
“  sad  patience,  too  near  neighbor  to 
despair.”  This  note  jars  upon  some 
people,  who  prefer,  perhaps,  the  mild 
resignation  of  the  “  Christian  Year.” 
I  fail  of  sympathy  for  the  opposite 
reason.  I  cannot  affect  to  share 
Arnold’s  discomfort.  I  have  never  been 
able— doubtless  it  is  a  defect — to  sympa¬ 
thize  witTi  the  Obermanns  and  Amiels 
whom  Arnold  admired  ;  excellent  but 
surely  effeminate  persons,  who  taste  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and 
finding  the  taste  bitter,  ^o  on  making 
wry  faces  over  it  all  their  lives  ;  and, 
admitting  with  one  party  that  the  old 
creeds  are  doomed,  assert  with  the  other 
that  all  beauty  must  die  with  them. 
The  universe  is  open  to  a  great  many 
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criticisms  ;  there  is  plenty  of  cause  for 
tears  and  for  melancholy ;  and  great 
poets  in  all  ages  have,  because  they  were 
great  poets,  given  utterance  to  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  their  race.  But  I  don’t  feel 
disposed  to  grumble  at  the  abundance  of 
interesting  topics  or  the  advance  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge,  because  some  incon¬ 
veniences  result  from  both.  I  say  all 
this  simply  as  explaining  why  the  vulgar 
— including  myself— fail  to  appreciate 
these  musical  moans  over  spilled  milk, 
which  represent  rather  a  particular  eddy 
in  an  intellectual  revolution  than  the 
deeper  and  more  permanent  emotions 
of  human  nature.  But  I  do  not  mean 
to  depreciate  Arnold’s  power ;  only  to 
suggest  reasons  for  the  want  of  a  wider 
recognition.  The  “  Scholar  Gipsy,” 
for  example,  expresses  in  certain  Jpas- 
s^es  sentiment  which  I  must  call  mor¬ 
bid,  but  for  all  that,  even  for  me,  it  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  most  exquisite  poems 
in  the  language. 

This  leads  me  to  another  point.  In 
his  essay  upon  Joubert  in  Crit¬ 

icism,  249),  Arnold  spoke  oi  literature 
as  “a  criticism  of  life.”  Elsewhere 
(Introduction  to  Mr.  H.  Ward’s  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Poems)  he  gave  the  same  account 
of  poetry.  But  to  poetry,  he  says  in  the 
same  breath,  we  shall  have  to  turn  for 
consolation,  and  it  will  replace  much 
mist  of  “  what  now  passes  with  us  for 
religion  and  philosophy.”  If  so,  he  ob¬ 
viously  cannot  mean  that  poetry  and 
criticism  are  really  the  same  thing. 
The  phrase  “  criticism  of  life”  gave 
great  offence,  and  was  much  ridiculed 
by  some  writers,  who  were  apparently 
unable  to  distinguish  between  an  epi¬ 
gram  and  a  philosophical  dogma.  To 
them,  indeed,  Arnold’s  whole  position 
was  naturally  abhorrent.  For  it  is  not 
uncommon  now  to  hear  denunciations 
of  all  attempts  to  connect  art  with 
morality  and  philosophy.  It  is  wicked, 
we  are  told,  for  a  poet,  or  a  novelist,  or 
a  painter,  to  take  any  moral  considera¬ 
tion  into  account ;  and  therefore  to  talk 
of  poetry  as  destined  to  do  for  us  much 
that  philosophy  and  religion  used  to  do 
is,  of  course,  manifestly  absurd.  I  will 
not  argue  the  point  at  length,  being 
content  to  observe  that  the  cry  seems  to 
me  oddly  superfluous.  Of  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  modern  novelists,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  exposed,  that  against  which 


they  are  least  required  to  guard  is  the 
danger  of  being  too  philosophical.  They 
really  may  feel  at  their  ease  ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  they  need  be  much  alarmed 
as  to  the  risk  of  being  too  moral, 
^leanwhile,  it  is  my  belief  that  nobody 
is  the  better  in  any  department  of  life 
or  literature  for  being  a  fool  ora  brute  : 
and  least  of  all  in  poetry.  I  cannot 
think  that  a  man  is  disqualified  for 
poetry  either  by  thinking  more  deeply 
than  others  or  by  having  a  keener  per¬ 
ception  of  (1  hope  I  may  join  the  two 
words)  moral  beauty.  A  perception  of 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  hero  or  saint  is, 
I  fancy,  as  necessary  to  a  great  literary 
artist  as  a  perception  of  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  physical  beauty  to  a  painter. 
The  whole  doctrine,  in  short,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  misstatement  of  the  very 
undeniable  and  very  ancient  truth  that 
it  is  a  poet’s  business  to  present  types, 
for  example,  and  not  to  give  bare  psy¬ 
chological  theory  :  not  that  he  is  the 
worse  for  being  even  a  deep  philosopher 
or  a  subtle  logician  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  so  far  the  better  ;  but  that  he  is 
the  worse  if  he  gives  the  abstract  reason¬ 
ing  instead  of  incarnating  his  thought 
in  concrete  imagery.  And  so,  when 
Arnold  called  poetry  a  criticism  of  life, 
he  only  meant  to  express  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  undeniable  truth.  The 
Elgin  marbles  might,  in  his  sense,  be 
called  a  criticism  of  the  physique  of  the 
sightseers.  To  contrast  their  perfect 
forms  and  unapproachable  grace  with 
the  knock-kneed,  spindle-shanked,  nar¬ 
row-chested,  round-shouldered  product 
of  London  slums  who  passes  before 
them,  is  to  criticise  the  poor  creature’s 
defects  of  structure  in  the  most  effective 
way.  In  a  similar  sense,  when  a  poet 
or  a  novelist  presents  us  with  a  style, 
when  Addison  gives  a  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  or  Goldsmith  a  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,  or  Scott  a  Dandie  Diumont,  or 
Thackeray  a  Colonel  Newcome,  or  Dick¬ 
ens  a  Mr,  Creakle  (I  choose  this  exam¬ 
ple  of  Dickens  only  because  Arnold 
made  use  of  it  himself),  they  present 
us  with  ideal  types  which  set  off — more 
effectively  than  any  deliberate  analysis — 
the  actual  human  beings  known  to  us, 
who  more  or  less  represent  similar 
classes.  In  his  essay  upon  the  “  Func¬ 
tion  of  Criticism,”  Arnold  explained  his 
lofty  conception  of  the  art,  and  showed 
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why,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  it  should 
be  the  main  aim  of  all  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  “  Criticism,”  he  said,  “  is  the  dis¬ 
interested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propa¬ 
gate  the  best  that  is  known  or  thought 
in  the  world.”  The  difference  between 
poetry  and  criticism  is  that  one  gives 
us  the  ideal  and  the  other  explains  to  us 
how  it  differs  from  the  real.  What  is 
latent  in  the  poet  is  made  explicit  in 
the  critic.  Arnold,  himself,  even  when 
he  turned  to  criticism,  was  primarily  a 
poet.  His  judgments  show  greater  skill 
in  seizing  characteristic  aspects  than  in 
giving  a  logical  analysis  or  a  convincing 
proof.  He  goes  by  intuition  not  by 
roundabout  logical  approaches.  No  re¬ 
cent  English  critic,  I  think,  has  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  the  art  of  giving  deli¬ 
cate  portraits  of  literary  leaders  ;  he  has 
spoken,  for  example,  precisely  the  right 
word  about  Byron  and  Wordsworth. 
Many  of  us  who  cannot  rival  him  may 
gain  from  Arnold’s  writings  a  higher 
conception  of  what  is  our  true  function. 
He  did,  I  think,  more  than  any  man  to 
impress  upon  his  countrymen  that  the 
critic  should  not  be  a  mere  combatant  in 
a  series  of  faction  fights,  puffing  friends 
and  saying  to  an  enemy,  “  This  will 
never  do.”  The  weak  side,  however, 
of  the  poetical  criticism  is  its  tendency 
to  be  ‘‘subjective,”  that  is,  to  reflect 
too  strongly  the  personal  prejudices  of 
the  author.  It  must  virtually  consist 
in  giving  the  impression  made  upon  the 
critic  ;  and,  however  delicate  his  per¬ 
ception  and  wide  his  sympathy,  he  will 
be  scarcely  human  if  his  judgments  are 
not  affected  by  his  personal  equation. 
No  one  could  be  more  alive  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  than  Arnold,  and  his  most  charac¬ 
teristic  teaching  turns  upon  the  mode  of 
avoiding  it.  There  are  times,  no  doubt, 
when  he  relies  too  confidently  upon  the 
fineness  of  his  perception,  and  then  ob¬ 
viously  has  a  slight  spasm  of  diffidence. 
I  have  noticed  how,  in  his  Essays  on 
Celtic  Literature,  he  uses  the  true 
poetical  or  intuitive  method  :  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  precise  point  at  which  Shake¬ 
speare  or  Keats  passes  from  the  Greek 
to  the  Celtic  note  ;  he  trusts  to  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  his  ear,  like  a  musician  who  can 
detect  the  slightest  discord.  And  we 
feel  perhaps  that  a  man  who  can  de¬ 
cide,  for  example,  an  ethnological  ques¬ 
tion  by  such  means,  who  can  by  simple 
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inspiration  determine  which  are  the  Cel¬ 
tic  and  which  .are  the  Teutonic  and 
which  are  the  Norman  elements  in  Eng¬ 
lish  character,  is  going  a  little  beyond 
his  tether.  Arnold  obviously  feels  so 
too.  In  the  same  book  he  speaks  most 
respectfully  of  the  opposite  or  prosaic 
method.  Zeuss,  the  great  Celtic  scholar, 
is  praised  because  he  uses  a  scientific 
test  to  determine  the  age  of  documents. 
This  testis  that  in  Welsh  and  Irish  the 
letters  p  and  t  gradually  changed  into 
b  or  d  (as  if  the  Celts  had  caught  a  cold 
in  their  head)  ;  that  map  became  rnab, 
and  coet,  coed.  This,  says  Arnold,  is  a 
verifiable  and  scientific  test.  When  Ar¬ 
nold  is  himself  trying  to  distinguish  the 
Celtic  element  in  Englishmen,  he  starts 
by  remarking  that  a  Frenchman  would 
speak  of  German  hvtise,  but  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gauclierie :  the  German  is  halourd, 
and  the  Englishman  empetre  ;  and  the 
German  niais,  while  the  Englishman  is 
mela7icolique.  AVe  can  hardly  say  that 
the  difference  between  balourd  and 
empUre  is  as  clear  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  t  and  d  :  and  Arnold  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  inclined  to  trust  to  his  intu¬ 
itions,  as  if  they  were  equivalent  to  sci¬ 
entific  and  measurable  statements.  The 
same  tendency  shows  itself  in  his  curi¬ 
ous  delight  in  discoursing  catch-words, 
and  repeating  them  sometimes  to  weari¬ 
ness.  He  uses  such  phrases  as  “  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light”  with  a  certain  air  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  a  genuine  scientific  distinc¬ 
tion,  as  clear-cut  and  unequivocal  as  a 
chemist’s  analysis.  He  feels  that  he  has 
thoroughly  analyzed  English  character¬ 
istics  when  he  has  classified  his  country¬ 
men  as  “  Philistines,*  Barbarians,  and 
the  Populace.”  To  fix  a  certain  aspect 
of  things  by  an  appropriate  phrase  is  the 
process  which  corresponded  with  him  to 
a  scientific  analysis.  But  may  not  this 
method  merely  lead  to  the  substitution 
of  one  set  of  prejudices  for  another  ; 
the  pre’ 
for  the 
man  ? 

Englishman  empUre  may  be  as  narrow  - 


*  Arnold  popularized  this  word,  which,  I 
think,  first  appears  in  the  Essays  in  Criticism 
(1865),  p.  157.  He  there  says  that  it  was  what 
Carlyle  meant  by  “  gigmanity"  or  “  respecta¬ 
bility.”  Carlyle  had  himself  introduced  the 
phrase  “  Philistine”  in  his  review  of  Taylor's 
German  Poetry.  Essays  (1858),  ii.,  329. 
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minded  as  the  Englishman  who  calls 
the  Frenchman  a  frog  eater.  Certainly, 
Arnold  would  reply.  What  we  need  is 
to  make  a  stream  of  fresh  thought  play 
freely  about  our  stock  “  notions  and 
habits.”  *  We  have  to  get  out  of  an 
unfruitful  and  mechanical  routine.  Or, 
as  he  puts  it  in  another  way,  his  one 
qualification  for  teaching  his  country¬ 
men  is,  he  says,  his  belief  in  the  “  pri¬ 
mary  needfulness  of  seeing  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  of  the  greater  importance 
of  ideas  than  of  the  machinery  which 
exists  for  thcm.”f  That  is,  we  want, 
above  all  things,  to  get  rid  of  prejudices 
in  general,  not  of  any  special  prejudice  ; 
to  have  our  opinions  constructed  out  of 
pure,  impartial,  unbiassed  thought,  free 
from  all  baser  alloy  of  mephitic  vapors. 
The  mere  self-willed  assertion  of  our 
own  fancies  can  never  lift  us  to  the 
higher  point  of  view  which  would  reveal 
our  narrowness  and  ignorance.  Hence 
the  vast  importance  of  “  culture  the 
one  thing  needful ;  which,  again,  in  an¬ 
other  view,  is  equivalent  to  a  frank  sub¬ 
mission  of  ourselves  to  the  Zeitgeist. 
The  Zeitgeist,  indeed,  is  an  entity  not 
quite  easy  to  define.  But  it  at  least 
supposes  that  genuine  philosophy  and 
scientific  thought  is  a  reality  ;  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
scholar  and  the  charlatan  ;  that  criti¬ 
cism  in  a  wide  sense  has  achieved  some 
permanent  and  definite  results  ;  and 
that,  although  many  antiquated  preju¬ 
dices  still  survive  and  dominate  us,  es¬ 
pecially  in  England,  and  constitute  the 
whole  mental  furniture  of  the  Philis¬ 
tine,  they  are  doomed  to  decay,  and 
those  who  hold  by  them  doomed  to  per¬ 
ish  with  them.  To  recognize,  there¬ 
fore,  the  deep,  underlying  currents  of 
thought,  to  get  outside  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  popular  prejudice,  to  steep 
our  minds  in  the  best  thought  of  the 
past,  and  to  be  open  to  the  really  great 
thoughts  of  the  present,  is  the  one  sal¬ 
vation  for  the  race  and  for  reasonable 
men.  The  English  people,  he  often 
said,!  had  entered  the  prison  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,  and  had  the  key  turned  upon 
their  spirit  for  two  centuries.  To  give 
them  the  key  and  to  exhort  them  to  use 


*  OuUvre  and  Anarchy  (1893),  p.  121. 

8.  Paul  and  Protestantism  (1870),  p.  70. 
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it  w'as  his  great  aim.  Heine  had  called 
himself  a  “  brave  soldier  in  the  war  of 
the  liberation  of  humanity,”  and  Arnold 
took  service  in  the  same  army.  Only 
— and  this  was  the  doctrine  upon  which 
he  laid  emphasis — to  fight  effectually  we 
must  recognize  the  true  leaders,  those 
who  really  spoke  with  authority,  and 
who  were  the  true  advanced  guard  in 
the  march  to  the  land  of  promise.  Your 
individualist  would  only  take  off  the  fet¬ 
ters  so  as  to  allow  a  free  fight  among  the 
prisoners.  The  prophet  of  culture 
alone  can  enable  us  to  get  free  from  the 
prison-house  itself.  Ilis  strong  sense 
of  the  mischief  of  literary  anarchy  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  once  famous  essay  upon 
the  French  Academy.  Though  he 
guarded  himself  against  recommending 
an  English  institution,  he  was  fascinated 
by  the  charm  of  an  acknowledged  tri¬ 
bunal  of  good  taste,  an  outward  and  vis¬ 
ible  symbol  of  right  reason,  of  a  body 
which,  by  its  moral  authority,  should 
restrain  men  from  those  excesses  and 
faults  of  taste  into  which  even  the 
greatest  Englishmen  are  apt  to  fall,  and 
which  should  keep  distinctly  before  our 
minds  the  conviction  that  we  only  ob¬ 
tain  worthy  intellectual  liberty  w’hen  we 
recognize  the  necessity  of  subordination 
to  the  highest  minds.  To  imbibe  the 
teaching  of  the  Zeitgeist,  to  know  what 
is  the  true  living  thought  of  the  ago 
and  who  are  its  great  men,  is  to  accept 
a  higher  rule,  and  not  merely  (as  ho 
puts  it)  to  exchange  the  errors  of  Miall 
for  the  errors  of  Mill  :  to  become  a  vul¬ 
gar  Freethinker  instead  of  a  vulgar 
Dissenter. 

The  doctrine  of  culture  is,  of  course, 
in  some  sense  the  common  property  of 
all  cultivated  men.  Carlyle,  like  Arnold, 
wished  for  an  exit  from  Houndsditch 
and  a  relinquishment  of  Hebrew  old 
clothes.  But  Arnold  detested  Carlyle’s 
Puritanism,  and  was  alienated  by  his 
sulphurous  and  volcanic  explosiveness. 
Mill  hated  the  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
and,  of  course,  rejected  the  Puritan 
theology.  But  Mill  was  a  Benthamite, 
and  Benthamism  was  the  natural  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Philistine.  Mill’s  theories 
would  lead,  though  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  that  consummation  which  Arnold 
most  dreaded — the  general  dominion  of 
the  Commonplace  :  to  the  definitive 
imposition  upon  the  world  of  the  code 
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of  the  Philistine.  To  define  Arnold’s 
point  of  view,  we  should  have,  I  think, 
to  consider  what  in  our  modern  slang  is 
called  his  environment.  Anjr  one  who 
reads  the  life  of  his  father  will  see  how 
profound  was  the  influence  upon  the 
son.  “  Somewhere,  surely,  afar,”  as 
he  says  in  the  lines  in  Rugby  Chapel, 

“  In  the  soanding  labor  honse  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength. 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm.” 

Some  of  the  force,  may  one  say  ?  had 
passed  into  the  younger  man,  though  he 
had  lost  something  of  the  austere 
strength,  and  hud  gained  much  in  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  certainly  in  a  sense  of  humor 
curiously  absent  in  the  elder,  as  it  is,  I 
think,  in  most  good  men.  Dr.  Arnold 
shared  the  forebodings  common  at  the 
period  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  old 
(logged  Conservatism  of  the  George  III. 
and  Eldon  type  was  doomed.  But  who 
was  to  profit  by  the  victory  ?  The  Rad¬ 
icals,  led  by  Bentham  and  James  Mill  ? 
That  meant  confiscation  and  disestab¬ 
lishment  in  practice  ;  and  in  theory, 
materialism  or  atheism.  This  was  the 
“  liberalism”  denounced  and  dreaded  by 
Newman.*  But  then,  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
the  Oxford  Movement  itself  meant  a  re¬ 
vival  of  superstition  and  sacerdotalism. 
He  held  that  there  was  a  truer  liberalism 
than  Benthamism,  a  liberalism  of  which 
Coleridge  expounded  and  suggested  the 
philosophy  :  a  doctrine  which  could  re¬ 
animate  the  old  creeds  by  exposing  them 
to  the  light,  and  bring  them  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  last  modern  thought. 
The  Church,  neither  plundered  nor  en¬ 
slaved  by  superstition,  might  be  lifted 
to  a  higher  intellectual  level,  and  be¬ 
come  once  more  the  great  national  organ 
of  spiritual  influence  and  development. 
Matthew  Arnold  always  held  to  this 
aspiration.  He  hoped  that  the  Church 
might  open  its  doors  to  all  dissenters — 
not  only  to  Protestants,  but  even  in 
course  of  time  to  Roman  Catholics. f 
lie  hated  disestablishment,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  con¬ 
demned  a  measure  which,  though  it  re¬ 
moved  an  injustice,  removed  it  at  the 
cost  of  an  alliance  with  the  narrow  dis¬ 
senting  prejudices.  But  the  views  of 
the  young  man  were  also  modified  by 


*  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  23. 
f  81.  Paul  and  Proteataniiam. 


the  fascination  of  the  Newman  school. 
Of  Oxford  he  could  never  speak  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm,  if  he  could  not  quite 
refrain  from  a  touch  of  irony.  “  Ador¬ 
able  dreamer  !”  he  exclaims,*  “  whose 
heart  has  been  so  romantic  !  who  has 
given  thyself  prodigally,  given  thyself 
to  sides  and  to  heroes  not  mine,  only 
not  to  the  Philistines  !  Home  of  lost 
causes  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpop¬ 
ular  names  and  impossible  loyalties  !” 
Oxford,  as  he  says  elsewheref  had 
taught  the  truth  that  ‘‘  beauty  and 
sweetness  are  essential  characters  of  a 
complete  human  perfection.”  Bad  phi¬ 
losophies,  another  critic  (I  think  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flint)  has  said,  when  they  die, 
go  to  Oxford.  Arnold  ad  mitted  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  philosophies,  but  the  beauty 
and  sweetness,  he  would  have  added,  are 
immortal.  The  effect,  therefore,  upon 
him  was  not  to  diminish  his  loyalty  to 
philosophy  ;  no  one  more  hater!  all  ob¬ 
scurantism  :  his  belief  in  “culture,”  in 
the  great  achievements  of  scholarship,  of 
science,  of  historical  criticism,  was  part 
of  his  nature.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
propose  to  put  back  the  hand  of  the  dial, 
or  to  repel  the  intellectual  ocean  with 
the  mop  of  an  orthodox  Mrs.  Parting¬ 
ton.  But  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  old  ideals  governed  his 
thought.  He  even  held  J  that  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  future  would  be  Catholi¬ 
cism,  though  Catholicism  “  purged” 
and  “  opening  itself  to  the  light,”  “  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  poetry,  freed  from  its 
sacerdotal  despotism,  and  freed  from  its 
pseudo-scientific  apparatus  of  superan¬ 
nuated  dogma.”  Meanwhile,  his  class¬ 
ical  training  and  his  delight  in  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  symmetry  of  the  great  French 
writers  affected  his  taste.  He  has  told 
us  how  his  youthful  enthusiasm  took 
him  at  one  time  to  Paris,  to  spend  two 
months  in  seeing  Rachel’s  perform¬ 
ances  §  on  the  PVench  stage,  and  at  an¬ 
other,  to  yisit  George  Sand  in  her  coun¬ 
try  retirement.  And  then  came  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  official  career  which 
made  him  familiar  with  the  educational 
systems  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
with  the  chaotic  set  of  institutions 


*  Eaaaya  on  Criliciam,  p.  xvii. 
Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  23. 
Mixed  Eaaaya,  p.  121. 
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which  represented  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  in  England.  The  master- thought, 
he  says,*  by  which  his  politics  were  gov¬ 
erned  was  the  thought  of  the  “  bad  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  English  middle  class.” 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  really  serious  aim 
to  which  his  whole  literary  activity  in 
later  life  converged.  Condemned  to 
live  and  work  among  the  middle-class, 
while  imbued  with  the  ideas  in  which 
they  were  most  defective,  loving,  as  he 
did,  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  Oxford, 
the  logical  clearness  and  belief  in  ideas 
of  France,  the  devotion  to  scientific 
truth  and  philosophical  thoroughness  in 
Germanv,  the  sight  of  the  dogged  Brit¬ 
ish  Philistine  became  to  him  a  perpetual 
grievance.  The  middle-class,  as  he  said 
in  one  of  his  favorite  formulae,!  has  a 
“  defective  type  of  religion,  a  narrow 
range  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  a 
stinted  sense  of  beauty,  and  a  low  type 
of  manners.”  Accordingly,  the  func¬ 
tion  which  he  took  for  himself  was  to  be 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Philistine  :  to 
pierce  the  animal’s  thick  hide  with 
taunts,  delicate  but  barbed  ;  to  invent 
nicknames  which  might  reveal  to  the 
creature  his  own  absurdity  ;  to  fasten 
upon  expressions  characteristic  of  the 
blatant  arrogance  and  complacent  in¬ 
effable  self-conceit  of  the  vulgar  John 
Bull,  and  repeat  them  till  even  Bull 
might  be  induced  to  blush.  Somebody’s 
unlucky  statement  that  English  was  the 
best  breed  in  the  world  ;  the  motto 
about  the  “  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion  the  notice  of  Wragg-^the 
woman  who  was  taken  up  for  child- 
murder  ;  the  assertion  of  The  Saturday 
Review  that  we  were  the  most  logical 
people  in  the  world  ;  the  roarings  of  the 
“  young  lions  of  The  Daily  Telegraph,” 
and  their  like,  which  covered  our  im¬ 
potence  in  European  wars ;  the  truss- 
manufactory  which  ornamented  the 
finest  site  in  Europe  ;  upon  these  and 
other  texts  he  harped — perhaps  with  a 
little  too  much  repetition — in  the  hope 
of  bringing  to  us  some  sense  of  our  de¬ 
fects.  I  must  confess  that,  as  a  good 
Philistine,  I  often  felt,  and  hope  I 
profited  hy  the  feeling,  that  he  had 
pierced  me  to  the  quick,  and  I  submit- 

*  Irish  Essays,  p.  17. 
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ted  to  his  castigations  as  I  have  had  to 
submit  to  the  probings  of  a  dentist,  I 
knew  they  were  for  my  good.  And  I 
often  wished,  I  must  also  confess,  that 
I  too  bad  a  little  sweetness  and  light 
that  I  might  be  able  to  say  such  nasty 
things  of  my  enemies.  We  who  were 
young  radicals  in  the  days  when  Ar- 
minius  von  Thunder-Ten  Tronckh  was 
writing  to  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  tried 
to  retort  by  calling  him  a  mere  dandy,  a 
kid-gloved  Oxford  ’coxcomb,  who  was 
thinking  that  revolutions  could  be  made 
with  rosewater.  I  think  now  that  we 
did  not  do  justice  to  the  real  seriousness 
of  his  purpose.  You  do  not,  we  said 
sometimes,  propose  any  practical  meas¬ 
ure.  He  replied  fairly  enough  that  it 
was  not  his  business,  nor  the  business 
of  philosophers  and  poets  generally,  to 
mix  in  actual  politics  and  draft  Acts  of 
Parliament.  They  had  to  modify  ideas. 
He  might  have  added  that  in  his  own 
sphere,  he  had  made  very  practical  crit¬ 
icisms  upon  our  educational  system  ; 
and  had,  for  example,  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  English  secondary  education 
with  a  clearness  which  is  only  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  some  recognition  from 
practical  politicians.  But  it  was  no 
doubt  his  conviction  that  his  country¬ 
men  required  less  a  change  of  machinery 
than  an  intellectual  change.  What  is 
indispensable,,  he  said,*  is  that  we 
should  not  only  <?o  to  Ireland  something 
different,  but  that  we  should  be  some¬ 
thing  different.  A  writer,  however 
great  a  thinker  and  artist,  who  delib¬ 
erately  proposes  to  change  the  character 
of  his  countrymen,  is  undoubtedly  un¬ 
dertaking  a  superhuman  task.  If  Phil¬ 
istinism  be  really  part  of  our  character 
we  shall  be  Philistines  to  the  end,  let 
our  Carlyles  and  Newmans  or  Mills  and 
Arnolds  preach  never  so  wisely  and 
never  so  frequently.  And  yet  their 
preaching  is  not  the  less  useful ;  more 
useful,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  boast  of  keeping  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  confine  their  energies  to  pro¬ 
moting  such  measures  as  are  likely  to 
catch  votes  at  the  next  election.  “To 
see  things  as  they  really  are  that,  as 
he  said,  was  his  great  aim  ;  and  it  is 
clearly  a  good  one.  And  what  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  seeing  things  as  they 
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really  are  ?  The  great  obstacle  is,  I 
take  it,  that  we  are  ourselves  part  of  the 
things  to  be  seen  ;  and  that  there  is  an 
ancient  and  proverbial  difficulty  about 
seeing  ourselves.  When  certain  preju¬ 
dices  have  become  parts  of  our  mental 
furniture,  when  our  primary  data  and 
our  methods  of  reasoning  imply  a  set  of 
local  narrow  assumptions,  the  task  of 
getting  outside  them  is  almost  the  task 
of  getting  outside  of  our  own  skins. 
Our  pigtails,  as  the  poet  observes,  per¬ 
sist  in  hanging  behind  us  in  spite  of  all 
our  circumgyrations.  The  greatness  of 
a  thinker  is  measured  by  the  width  of 
his  intellectual  horizon,  or  by  the  height 
to  which  he  can  rise  above  the  plane  of 
ordinary  thought.  Arnold’s  free  plav 
of  thought  implies  the  process  by  whicn 
he  hoped  to  achieve  liberation  for  him¬ 
self.  Be  yourself  cultured,  and  your 
eyes  will  be  opened  to  the  ugliness  of 
tne  Philistines.  To  be  cultured,  widen 
your  intellectual  horizon,  and  steep 
yourself  in  the  best  thought  of  all  ages 
and  all  civilized  men.  If  Arnold 
trusted  a  little  too  much  to  the  {esthetic 
perceptions  thus  generated,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  I  Ihink,  in  reaching  a  position 
from  which  he  both  discerned  and  por¬ 
trayed  most  clearly  some  palpable  blots. 
Such  a  service  is  great,  whatever  the 
{iccuracy  of  the  judgment.  It  is  good 
to  breathe  a  new  atmosphere  if  only  for 
a  space.  I  have  more  respect  than  he 
had  for  the  masculine  common-sense  of 
Macaulay— the  great  apostle,  as  Arnold 
called  him,  of  the  Philistines — but,  after 
reading  Macaulay’s  unhesitating  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  old  Whig  creed,  which  to 
him  was  an  ultimate  and  infallible  gos¬ 
pel,  one  feels  one’s  self  raised  at  onoe 
to  a  higher  point  of  view.  When  one 
attempts,  under  Arnold’s  guidance,  to 
assign  to  the  Whig  his  proper  place  in 
European  history,  and  to  see  how  far 
he  is  from  fully  representing  the  ulti¬ 
mate  verdict  of  philosophy,  whatever 
our  political  creed — and  mine  is  very 
different  from  Arnold’s, — he  really 
helps  us  to  cure  the  mind’s  eye  of  the 
cataract  of  dogged  prejudice,  of  whose 
very  existence  we  were  unconscious. 

Iiis  position  was,  no  doubt,  one  which 
we  may  call  impractical.  He  was  a 
democrat  in  one  sense  :  for  aristocracy 
was  unfavorable  to  ideas,  and  the 
Zeitgeist  has  condemned  the  system. 


Inequality,  as  he  said  in  a  remarkable 
essay,*  “  materializes  our  upper  classes, 
vulgarizes  our  middle  classes,  brutalizes 
our  lower  classes.”  He  speaks  as  one 
shocked,  not  less  in  his  moral  than  in 
his  aesthetic  capacity,  of  the  “  hardly 
human  horror,  the  abjection  and  un¬ 
civilizedness”  of  the  populace  in  Glas¬ 
gow  and  the  East  of  London.  He  held 
that  the  French  Eevolution,  by  promot¬ 
ing  equality,  had  raised  the  lower  classes 
of  France  to  a  marked  superiority  in 
civilization  above  the  corresponding 
class  in  England.  Democracy,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  might  get  too  much  its  own 
way  in  England.  The  remedy  was  to 
be  sought  in  a  stronger  action  of  the 
central  power.  We  have  not,  he  com¬ 
plains,  the  notion,  so  familiar  on  the 
Continent  and  to  antiquity,  of  the 
State  ;  and  the  English  hatred  of  all 
authority  has  tended  to  make  us  drift 
toward  mere  anarchy,  f  When  Fawcett 
preached  self-help,  Arnold  held  that  to 
exhort  to  self-help  in  England  was  to 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle.  It  was  the 
parrot-like  repetition  of  old  formulae 
that  made  our  liberalism  barren.  Our 
danger  was  all  the  other  w'ay,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  exaggerating  the  blessings  of  self- 
will  and  self-assertion.  J  I  do  not  quote 
Arnold’s  view  to  show  that  he  was  right, 
or  to  claim  foresight  for  his  predictions. 
I  doubt,  for  example,  whether  any  one 
would  say  now  that  we  hear  too  much 
of  self-help,  or  that  there  is  no  danger 
on  the  opposite  side,  or  whether  Arnold 
himself  would  have  been  attracted  by 
State  Socialism.  He  was,  indeed,  delib¬ 
erately  in  the  habit  of  giving  one  side 
of  a  question  without  caring  to  add 
even  the  corrections  of  which  he  him¬ 
self  approved.  That  is  natural  in  a  man 
who  wishes  to  stimulate  thought,  rather 
than  to  preach  any  definite  practical  con¬ 
clusion.  I  only  urge  that  there  was  a 
real  and  very  rare  merit  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  a  man  of  so  much  insight. 
The  effort  to  see  English  life  in  society 
and  thought,  as  a  German  professor  or 
a  French  politician  might  see  it,  to  get 
outside  of  the  prejudices  which  are  part 
of  ourselves  is  itself  a  most  useful  ex¬ 
perience.  And  when  such  criticism  is 
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carried  on  with  a  singular  fulness  of 
perception,  with  pungent  flashes  of  sar¬ 
casm,  but  with  a  power  of  speaking 
truths  as  undeniable  as  they  are  unpleas¬ 
ant,  and  yet  with  so  much  true  urbanity 
— in  spite  of  certain  little  defects,  when 
he  seems  to  be  rather  forcing  himself  to 
be  humorous,  and  becomes  liable  to  an 
accusation  of  flippancy — in  such  a  case, 
I  say,  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
our  critic.  His  criticism  is  anything 
but  final,  but  it  is  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  by  every  man  who  believes  in  the 
importance  of  really  civilizing  the  com¬ 
ing  world.  How  the  huge,  all-devour¬ 
ing  monster  which  we  call  Democracy 
is  to  be  dealt  with  :  how  he  is  to  be 
coaxed  or  lectured  or  preached  into 
taking  as  large  a  dose  as  possible  of  cul¬ 
ture,  of  respect  for  true  science  and  gen¬ 
uine  thought,  is  really  one  of  the  most 
pressing  of  problems.  Some  look  on 
with  despair,  doubting  only  by  whatever 
particular  process  we  shall  be  crushed 
into  a  dead  level  of  monotonous  medi¬ 
ocrity.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Arnold 
could  give  any  solution  of  the  gieat 
problems  ;  what  he  could  do,  and  did,  I 
think,  more  effectually  than  any  one, 
was  to  wake  us  out  of  our  dull  com¬ 
placency — to  help  to  break  through  the 
stolid  crust,  whatever  seeds  may  be  sown 
by  other  hands.  Perhaps  this  explains 
why  he  is  read  in  America,  where  the 
Philistine  is  a  very  conspicuous  phe¬ 
nomenon  and  the  ugly  side  of  middle- 
class  mediocrity  is  more  prominent. 

I  have  judiciously  reserved  to  the  last, 
in  order  that  I  may  pass  lightly,  the 
point  which  to  Arnold  himself  doubtless 
appeared  to  be  the  most  important  part 
or  his  teaching — I  mean,  of  course,  the 
criticism  of  religion,  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  his  last  writings.  In  his  last 
books,  Arnold  preached  a  doctrine  which 
will  hardly  find  many  followers.  He 
seemed  even  to  be  taking  pains  to  get 
into  a  position  scarcely  intelligible  to 
people  who  take  things  practically.  He 
OSes,  one  may  say,  as  a  literary  critic  ; 
e  disavows  all  logical  system,  and  de¬ 
clares  almost  ostentatiously  that  he  is 
no  metaphysician ;  but  his  apparent 
conclusion  is — not  that  he  is  incompe¬ 
tent  to  speak  of  philosophy,  but  that 
philosophy  is  mere  pedantry,  so  far  as  it 
18  not  poetry  in  disguise.  The  organ 
by  which  we  are  to  discover  religious 
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truth  does  not  employ  the  prosaic  metli- 
od  of  examining  evidence,  nor  the  log¬ 
ical  method  of  d  jori on  reasoning  ;  but 
that  free  play  of  thought  which  is  our 
guide  in  letters  :  the  judgment,  as  lie 
says,  which  insensibly  forms  itself  in  a 
fair  mind,  familiar  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  world.  The  prophet  is 
inspired  by  the  Zeitgeist,  and  judges  by 
a  cultivated  instinct,  not  by  systematic 
argument.  The  rather  airy  mode  of 
treating  great  problems  which  emerges 
is  often  bewildering  to  the  ordinary 
mind.  The  orthodox  may  revolt  against 
the  airy  confidence  in  which  the  Zeitgeist 
puts  aside  “  miracles”  and  the  supernat¬ 
ural, — not  as  disproved,  but  obviously 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  disproving. 
The  agnostic  is  amazed  to  find  that  Ar¬ 
nold,  while  treating  all  theological 
dogma  as  exploded  rubbish,  expa¬ 
tiates  upon  the  supreme  value  of  the  sub¬ 
limated  essence  of  theology.  God, 
Arnold  tells  us,  is  not  a  term  of  science, 
but  a  term  of  poetry  and  eloquence— a 
term  “  thrown  out”  at  a  not  fully 
grasped  object  of  consciousness — a  lit¬ 
erary  term,  in  short— with  various  in¬ 
definite  meanings  for  different  people.* 
The  “  magnified  and  non-natural  man” 
of  whom  theologians  speak  is  to  be  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  “  stream  of  tendency” 
or  the  “  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness  and,  in  expressing  his 
contempt  for  the  vulgar  conceptions,  he 
perhaps  sometimes  forgot  his  usual 
good  taste,  as  in  the  famous  reference 
to  the  three  Lord  Shaftsburys.  Such 
phrases  might  be  taken  for  the  scoffing 
which  he  condemned  in  others.  I 
glanced  the  other  day  at  a  satirical 
novel,  in  which  the  writer  asks  whether 
an  old  Irishwoman  is  to  say,  instead  of 
“  God  bless  you  I”  “  The  stream  of 
tendency  bless  you.”  I  then  opened  the 
Preface  to  Arnold’s  God  and  the  Bible 
and  found  him  making  a  similar  criti¬ 
cism  upon  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  No¬ 
body,  he  observes,  would  say,  “  The 
unknowable  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble.” 

Arnold’s  answer  to  his  critic  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  that  -  he  never  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  old  Irishwoman,  should 
give  up  her  form  of  expression.  He 
professed  to  be  simply  explaining  her 
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real  meaning.  He  apparently  thought, 
as  I  have  said,  that  a  modified  form  of 
Catholicism  would  be  the  religion  of 
the  future  ;  the  modification  amount¬ 
ing  to  this,  that  it  would  only  profess 
to  be  poetry  instead  of  science,  and  giv¬ 
ing  symbols  “  thrown  out”  at  truth, 
not  dogmas  with  the  validity  of  theo¬ 
rems  in  geometry.  He  argued  that  the 
Hebrew  religion  itself  is  not  only  to  be 
taken  by  us  in  the  poetical  sense,  but 
that  by  the  prophets  themselves  it  was 
never  understood  differently.  So  the 
text  which  says  that  “  Man  must  be 
born  of  a  spirit”  means  only  that  man 
must  be  born  of  an  influence  ;  and 
never  meant  more.  This  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  sense  of  the  first  utterance,  which 
was  only  twisted  into  pseudo-science  by 
later  dogmatists.  It  follows  that  ortho¬ 
dox  theology  is  an  “  immense  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Bible” — a  misunder¬ 
standing  because  it  takes  poetry  for 
prose.  By  clearing  away  the  accretions 
we  see  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  read 
throughout  in  this  sense  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that,  to  restore  its  true  value,  we 
are  not  to  throw  it  aside,  but  to  take 
it  as  the  original  authors  meant  us  to 
take  it. 

The  weakness  of  the  poetic  or  imagi¬ 
native  treatment  is  the  tendency  to  con¬ 
found  a  judgment  of  beauty  with  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  fact.  A  creed  is  so  charming 
or  so  morally  stimulating  that  it  must 
be  true.  Arnold  did  not  accept  this  way 
of  putting  it.  He  had  too  geniune  a 
respect  for  the  daylight  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  too  much  hearty  loyalty  to  the 
Zeitgeist  and  scientific  thought  to  accept 
a  principle  which  would  lead  to  simple 
reaction  and  recrudescence  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  He  unequivocally  accepts  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  German  critics,  heavy¬ 
eyed  and  pedantic  as  they  may  some¬ 
times  be,  for  he  believes  with  all  his 
heart  in  thorough,  unflinching,  scholar¬ 
like  research.  He  will  not  shut  his  eyes 
or  mistake  mere  aesthetic  pleasure  for 
logical  conviction.  But,  he  argues,  the 
essence  of  the  creed  is  precisely  its 
moral  beauty  ;  the  power  with  which 
it  expresses  certain  ethical  truths — its 
grasp  of  the  doctrine  (to  quote  his 
favorite,  though  I  cannot  think,  very 
fortunate,  formula)  that  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,  that  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  religion,  or  rather,  is 


itself  the  religion  ;  and  that  the  whole 
framework  of  historical  fact  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  dogma  is  unimportant.  We 
read  Homer,  he  says,  for  our  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  to  turn  the  book  to  our 
“  benefit.”  *  We  should  read  the  Bible 
in  the  same  way.  The  truth  of  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  mythology  and  his¬ 
tory  is  irrelevant.  The  true  lights  of 
the  Christian  Church,  he  says,f  are  not 
Augustine  and  Luther  or  Bossuet,  but 
jI  Kempis  and  Tauler  and  St.  Francis  of 
Sales  ;  not,  that  is,  the  legislators  or 
reformers  or  systematizers  of  dogma,  but 
the  mystics  and  pietists  and  men  who 
have  uttered  the  religious  sentiment  in 
the  most  perfect  form.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  that  in  his  book  upon  St.  Paul, 
while  dwelling  enthusiastically  upon  the 
apostle’s  ethical  teaching,  he  says  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  work  which  to  St.  Paul  him¬ 
self,  as  to  most  historians,  must  surely 
have  seemed  important,  the  freeing  of 
Christian  doctrine  from  fetters  of  Juda¬ 
ism  ;  and  treats  the  theological  reasons 
by  which  St.  Paul  justified  his  position 
as  mere  surplusage  or  concessions  to  con¬ 
temporary  prejudice. 

The  problem  here  suggested  is  a  very 
wide  one.  We  may  agree  that  the  true 
value  of  a  religion  is  in  its  ethical  force. 
We  may  admit  that  the  moral  ideas  em¬ 
bodied  in  its  teaching  are  the  only  part 
which  is  valuable  when  we  cease  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  history  or  the  dogma  ;  and 
that  they  still  preserve  a  very  high 
value.  We  may  still  be  edified  by 
Homer  or  by  /Eschylus,  or  by  Socrates 
and  Epictetus,  though  we  accept  not  a 
word  of  their  statements  of  fact  or  phi¬ 
losophy.  But  can  the  essence  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  be  thus  preserved  intact  when  its 
dogma  and  its  historical  assertions  are 
denied  ?  Could  St.  Paul  have  spread 
the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  without  the 
help  of  the  theories  which  Arnold  re¬ 
gards  as  accretions?  Would  the  beau¬ 
tiful  spirit  of  the  mystics  have  con¬ 
quered  tl^p  world  as  well  as  touched  the 
hearts  of  a  few  hermits  without  the  rigid 
framework  of  dogmas  in  which  they 
were  set  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganization  for  which  a  definite  dogmatic 
system  was  required  ?  We  may  love  the 
mystical  writers,  but,  without  the  or- 
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ganizers  of  Churches  and  creeds,  can  we 
believe  that  they  would  even  have  made 
a  Church  for  the  world  ?  To  set  forth 
a  great  moral  idea  is  undoubtedly  an 
enormous  service.  But  the  prosaic 
mind  will  ask.  Is  it  enough  to  present 
us  with  ideals  ?  Do  we  not  also  require 
statements  of  fact  ?  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  be  good,  and  to  say  this  and  that 
is  the  real  meaning  of  goodness  ;  but  to 
make  men  good,  you  have  also  got  to 
tell  them  why  they  should  be  good,  and 
to  create  a  system  of  discipline  and 
dogma  for  effectually  stimulating  their 
love  of  goodness. 

The  questions  I  have  suggested  are 
the  questions  which  upon  Arnold’s 
method  seem  to  be  passed  over.  It  is 
his  indifference  to  them  which  gives 
sometimes  the  very  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  want  of  seriousness.  Arnold 
was,  I  think,  profoundly  in  earnest, 
though  he  seems  scjircely  to  have 
realized  the  degree  in  which,  to  ordinary 
minds,  he  seemed  to  be  offering  not 
stones,  but  mere  vapor,  when  asked  for 
bread.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  he  was 
occupied  with  the  most  serious  of  prob¬ 
lems,  and  saw  at  least  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  successful  treatment.  On  all 
sides  his  loyalty  to  culture  (the  word 
has  been  a  little  spoiled  of  late),  his 
genuine  and  hearty  appreciation  of 
scholarship  and  scientific  thought,  his 
longing  to  set  himself  in  the  great  cur¬ 
rent  of  intellectual  progress,  are  always 
attractive,  and  are  the  more  marked 
because  of  his  appreciation  (his  excessive 
appreciation,  may  I  say  ?)  of  the 
“  sweetness,”  if  not  the  light,  of  the 
Oxford  Movement.  If,  indeed,  his  ap- 
reciation  was  excessive,  I  am  conscious, 

hope,  of  the  value  of  the  doctrine 
which  led  him.  We  ought,  he  says,* 
to  have  an  “  infinite  tenderness”  for 
the  popular  science  of  religion.  It  is 
“  the  spontaneous  work  of  nature,  the 
travail  of  the  human  mind,  to  adapt  to 
its  grasp  and  employment  great  ideas  of 
which  it  feels  tW  attraction.”  I  feel 
the  truth  of  this  teaching  more,  I  fear, 
than  I  have  acted  upon  it.  I  belong, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  orutal  and  prosaic 
class  of  mankind.  We  ought  to  catch 
at  least  something  of  Arnold’s  spirit,  so 
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far  as  to  admit,  at  least,  that  the  great 
problem  is  to  reconcile  unflinching  loy¬ 
alty  to  truth  with  tenderness  “  infinite,” 
if  possible,  for  the  errors  which  are  but 
a  grasping  after  truth.  If  Arnold  com¬ 
bined  the  two  tendencies  in  a  fashion 
of  his  own,  he  set  a  most  valuable  ex¬ 
ample,  even  to  those  who  cannot  think 
his  method  successful.  He  said  of  a 
great  contemporary  that  he  was  always 
beating  the  bush  without  starting  the 
hare.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
Arnold,  if  he  started  the  hare,  did  not 
quite  catch  it.  But  beating  the  bushes 
is  an  essential  preliminary.  He  stirred 
and  agitated  many  brains  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  sober  argument  or  by 
coarser  invective,  and  he  applied  good 
wholesome  irritants  to  our  stolid  self- 
satisfaction.  When  one  remarks  how 
little  is  left  of  most  philosophers  in  the 
way  of  positive  result,  and  yet  remem¬ 
bers  gratefully  the  service  they  have 
done  in  the  way  of  stimulus  to  thought, 
one  may  feel  grateful  to  a  man  who, 
while  renouncing  all  claims  to  be  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  did  more  than  most  philoso¬ 
phers  to  rouse  us  to  new  perception  of 
our  needs  and  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  agents  in  breaking  up  old 
crusts  of  prejudice. 

Putting  on  a  mask  sometimes  of  lev¬ 
ity,  sometimes  of  mere  literary  dandy¬ 
ism,  wdth  an  irony  which  sometimes  is 
a  little  too  elaborate,  but  which  often 
expresses  the  keenest  intelligence  trying 
to  pass  itself  off  as  simplicity,  he  was  a 
skirmisher,  but  a  skirmisher  who  did 
more  than  most  heavily-armed  warriors, 
against  the  vast  oppressive  reign  of  stu¬ 
pidity  and  prejudice.  He  made  the  old 
dragon  Philistine  (to  use  his  phrase) 
wince  at  times,  and  showed  the  ugliness 
and  clumsiness  of  the  creature  ;  and 
after  all  he  did  it  in  a  spirit  as  of  one 
who  recognized  the  monster  was  after 
all  a  most  kindly  monster  at  bottom. 
He  may  be  enlisted  in  useful  service  if 
you  can  only  apply  the  goad  success¬ 
fully,  and  made  effective,  in  his  pon¬ 
derous  way,  like  the  Carthaginian  ele¬ 
phants,  if  only  you  can  mount  his  neck 
and  goad  him  in  the  right  direction. 
No  single  arm  is  sufficient  for  such  a 
task  ;  the  dragon  shakes  himself  and 
goes  to  sleep  again  in  a  stertorous  and 
rather  less  complacent  fashion,  let  us 
hope ;  and  we  feel  that  the  struggle 
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will  too  probably  endure  till  we  have 
ceased  to  be  personally  interested. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  we  slow-footed  and  prosaic 
persons  sometimes  make  our  ground 
surer ;  and  that,  for  example,  poor 
Bishop  Colenso,  whom  Arnold  ridi¬ 
culed  as  the  typical  Philistine  critic, 
did  some  good  service  with  his  prosaic 
arithmetic.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  four  rules  are  better  than  the  finest 


critical  insight.  But  there  is  room  for 
poets  as  well  as  for  arithmeticians  ;  and 
Arnold,  as  at  once  poet  and  critic,  has 
the  special  gift — if  I  may  trust  my  own 
experience  —  of  making  one  feel  silly 
and  tasteless  when  one  has  uttered  a 
narrow-minded,  crude,  or  ungenerous 
sentiment ;  and  I  dip  into  his  writings 
to  receive  a  shock,  unpleasant  at  times, 
but  excellent  in  its  effects  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  tonic. — National  Review. 


THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  MARINE  ORGANISMS. 
BY  JOHN  W.  JUDD. 


That  agencies  in  themselves  seem¬ 
ingly  insignificant  are  capable,  when 
operating  continuously  during  long 
periods  of  time,  of  effecting  stupendous 
results  is  a  well  worn  theme  of  the  geol¬ 
ogist.  Mr.  Darwin  has  familiarized  the 
reading  public  with  what  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and, 
at  first  sight,  paradoxical  illustrations 
of  this  principle  as  applied  to  the  land 
areas  of  the  globe.  In  his  latest  pub¬ 
lished  book.  Vegetable  Mould  and 
Earthworms,  this  acute  observer  has 
shown  that,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
the  mould  which  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  passes  through  the  bodies  of 
earthworms  weighs, when  dried,ten  tons; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  worm-casts 
thrown  up  annually  on  a  square  mile  of 
surface  amount  to  no  less  than  6,400 
tons  of  dry  earth  !  Mr.  Darwin  justly 
remarks  that,  at  this  rate,  the  whole 
soil  of  the  country  must  in  a  few  years 
pass  through  the  bodies  of  these  organ¬ 
isms  ;  and  he  shows  how  not  only  the 
burying  of  neglected  cinder-  and  gravel- 
paths,  but  tbe  covering  of  mosaic  pave¬ 
ments  and  ruined  walls,  no  less  than  the 
preservation  of  coins  and  other  objects 
of  art  so  precious  to  the  antiquary, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  unceasing  action 
of  these  little-regarded  creatures.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  itself 
is  largely  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
body  of  each  earthworm  constitutes  a 
mill,  in  which  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
soil  is  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  sub¬ 
division,  while  it  is  intimately  admixed 
with  organic  materials  ;  it  is  at  the  same 


time  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which 
acids  and  other  substances  secreted  by 
the  organism  are  made  to  act  upon  the 
finely  pulverized  materials  of  the  soil. 

The  investigations  which  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
nature  of  the  ocean-floor,  and  of  the 
operations  that  are  going  on  there,  have 
made  us  familiar  with  some  illustrations 
of  the  same  principle,  that  are  certainly 
not  less  startling  and  suggestive  than 
those  derived  from  the  study  of  land 
surfaces.  We  propose  in  the  present 
article  to  give  some  account  of  the  latest 
results  which  have  been  arrived  at  con¬ 
cerning  these  curious  operations,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  indicate  certain  fields 
of  research  in  which  future  investigators 
may  be  expected  to  gather  abundant 
harvests.  The  publication  of  the  latest 
of  the  Challenger  Reports  on  “  Deep 
Sea  Deposits,”  by  Dr.  John  Murray, 
one  of  the  naturalists  on  board  the  ex¬ 
ploring  vessel,  and  Professor  Renard  of 
Ghent,  a  very  able  geologist,  has  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  a  great  body  of  interesting 
facts,  admirably  described  and  classified, 
while  many  scattered  papers  by  these 
authors  and  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Challenger  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  chemist,  suggest  numerous  inter¬ 
esting  lines  for  thought  and  speculation. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that 
all  the  known  chemical  elements — and 
even  the  unknown  ones  too — must  be 
contained  in  solution  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  Rivers  flowing  over  the  land 
are  continually  taking  up  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  solution,  and  these  substances  are 
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all  added  to  the  mass  of  materials  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  oceanic  waters.  The 
Thames  every  day  carries  to  the  North 
Sea  some  2,000  tons  of  dissolved  ma¬ 
terial,  and  if  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe 
work  at  something  like  the  same  rate, 
20,000,000  tons  of  mineral  matter  must 
day  by  day  be  added  to  the  store  of  ma¬ 
terials  held  in  solution  by  the  ocean. 
Now,  all  the  chemical  elements  are 
capable  of  entering  into  compounds 
which  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  sol¬ 
uble  in  water,  and  hence  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  the  enormous  mass  of 
materials  dissolved  in  the  vast  body  of 
sea- water  on  our  globe  all  the  elementary 
bodies  must  be  represented. 

It  is  true  that  the  chemist,  by  his 
most  refined  methods  of  analysis,  is  un¬ 
able  to  detect  the  proportion,  even  if  he 
is  able  to  determine  the  presence,  of  the 
rarer  elementary  substances  which  oc¬ 
cur  only  as  “  minute  traces”  in  sea¬ 
water.  When  a  large  quantity  of  sea- 
‘  water  is  evaporated,  we  get  a  mass  of 
chlorides  and  sulphates  that  can  be  sep¬ 
arated  by  analysis  ;  but  even  the  very 
delicate  tests  of  spectral  analysis  fail  to 
make  manifest  many  of  the  rarer  metals 
and  other  elementary  bodies  that  must 
certainly  be  present  in  the  mass.  In  a 
well-known  case,  the  copper  sheathing 
of  a  vessel  has  been  proved  to  have 
taken  up  silver  from  the  sea-water  by 
electro-chemical  action,  though  it  is 
probable  that  all  our  ordinary  analytical 
processes  would  have  failed  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  the  metal  in  the  water 
itself. 

There  is  another  way,  however,  in 
which  the  presence  of  certain  of  the 
rarer  elements  in  sea-water  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  manifest.  When  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  lived  wholly  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  burned,  so  as  to 
remove  the  organic  matter,  a  mass  of 
ash  remains  in  which  many  rare  chem¬ 
ical  substances  may  sometimes  be  de¬ 
tected.  Thus  an  ordinary  analysis  of 
sea-water,  or  of  the  salts  derived  from 
it  by  evaporation,  may  reveal  only  the 
merest  traces  of  iodine,  while,  as  is  well 
known,  certain  seaweeds  yield  so  much 
.of  this  element  in  their  ashes  that  until 
lately  they  constituted  the  largest,  and 
indeed  almost  the  only,  source  of  the 
element.  In  such  cases  it  is  clear  that 
the  organisms  must  possess  the  power 
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of  extracting  and  concentrating  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  rare  element  from  the 
great  mass  of  water  in  which  they  are 
diffused.  Many  other  substances,  such 
as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  others 
of  the  metals  which  occur  abundantly 
in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  animals,  but 
which  are  found,  if  found  at  all,  only 
as  the  minutest  traces  in  sea  water,  must 
have  been  isolated  from  it  by  the  same 
selective  action  of  plants  and  animals. 
It  is  this  power  belonging  to  all  plants 
and  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  which  accounts  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  minute  quantities  of  the  rarer 
chemical  elements  in  organic  tissues. 
Thus  our  bones  are  largely  built  up  of 
a  compound  of  phosphorus,  while  our 
teeth  contain,  in  addition,  fluorine. 
Analysis  of  the  food  we  eat  and  of  the 
water  we  drink  shows  that  the  former 
element  exists  only,  when  present  at  all, 
in  very  minute  quantities,  while  all  the 
most  delicate  tests  at  our  command 
would  probably  fail  to  reveal  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  latter  substance  in  either 
food  or  drink. 

There  are  several  mineral  substances 
which  are  found  only  in  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  oceanic  waters,  but  that  are, 
nevertheless,  separated  from  the  water 
by  various  plants  and  animals  which 
have  the  power  of  concentrating  them 
in  their  skeletons  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  organism  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
skeletons  is  left  behind  to  build  up  great 
rock-masses.  Chief  among  these  sub¬ 
stances  so  separated  from  sea-water  is 
carbonate  of  lime.  Careful  analyses 
have  shown  that  sea-water  seldom  con¬ 
tains  more  than  1  part  in  10,000  by 
weight  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Yet  the 
mvriad  forms  of  foraminifera,  corals, 
echinodermata,  mollusca,  and  other 
forms  of  life  find  in  this  minute  propor¬ 
tion  of  material  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  their  skeletons.  In  all 
parts  of  the  ocean  except  some  of  the 
very  shallow  and  the  extremely  deep 
areas,  great  numbers  of  calcareous  or¬ 
ganisms  live  and  multiply,  and  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  ocean  a  constant 
rain  of  calcareous  matter  is  continually 
falling  upon  the  ocean-floor  from  the 
death  of  the  organisms  which  float  in 
prodigious  abundance  at  the  surface  and 
intermediate  depths.  It  can  be  stiown 
that  the  limestones  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
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which  not  uufrequently  attain  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  thousands  of  feet,  and  cover 
areas  measured  by  thousands  of  square 
miles,  must  all,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions,  have  been  formed  by  the  agency 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Silica  is  present  In  sea  water  in  much 
smaller  proportions  than  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  obtain 
any  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which 
natural  waters  contain  this  substance. 
Certain  investigations  of  Forchammer 
point  to  the  conclusion,  how'ever,  that 
silica  is  never  present  in  sea- water  to  the 
extent  of  1  part  in  50,000,  and  that 
probably  1  part  in  100,000  would  be  a 
very  liberal  estimate  indeed.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  those  minute  plants  the  diato- 
maceae,  with  the  animals  known  as 
radiolarians,  and  siliceous  sponges,  ex¬ 
tract  the  minute  pro^)ortion  oi  silica 
from  sea-water  to  build  up  their  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  skeletons  ;  and  these, 
on  the  death  of  the  organisms,  accumu¬ 
late  to  form  great  masses  of  siliceous 
rock. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  probably  not 
present  in  greater  quantity  in  sea-water 
than  silica,  yet  the  bones  of  fishes  and 
the  shells  of  Crustacea  and  other  organ¬ 
isms  are  largely  composed  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and,  as  is  shown  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  Challenger  volume  to  which 
we  have  referred,  very  important  de¬ 
posits  of  this  substance  are  being  formed 
on  many  parts  of  the  ocean-floor. 

Salts  of  iron,  though  present  in  sea¬ 
water,  must  exist  in  very  minute  quan¬ 
tities.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  waters  of  rivers  and  lakes  ;  yet  com¬ 
pounds  of  this  metal  are  extracted  from 
their  state  of  solution  in  water  by  vari¬ 
ous  organisms,  in  the  remains  of  which 
they  may  easily  be  detected  by  analysis. 
In  the  case  of  the  pisolitic  ores  found  on 
the  beds  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  we  have 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  sep¬ 
arating  salts  of  iron  from  a  state  of  solu¬ 
tion  by  a  very  lowly  organized  plant, 
“  Didymohelix”  (the  Gallionella  fer- 
riiginea  of  Ehrenberg).  The  crop  of 
iron-ore,  if  removed  from  the  bed  of  the 
lake  by  dredging,  is  renewed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  by  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  these  plants. 

In  the  same  way,  all  the  elements 
which  occur  in  the  ashes  of  marine 
plants  and  animals — and  a  very  large 


number  of  the  elements  have  been  de¬ 
tected  in  these  ashes — must  have  been 
extracted,  in  some  form  of  combina¬ 
tion,  from  sea-water  ;  being  taken  by 
the  organism  either  directly  from  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives,  or  indirectly 
in  the  food  passed  through  its  body. 

Recent  observations  of  very  great  in¬ 
terest  have  shown  that,  even  in  those 
cases  where  carbonate  of  lime  seems  to 
be  separated  from  water  by  purely  chem¬ 
ical  agency,  living  and  growing  plants 
really  play  an  important  part  in  the  proc¬ 
ess.  In  the  formation  of  those  masses 
of  calcareous  rock  known  as  travertine, 
which  are  left  behind  when  springs  of 
water  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of 
lime  flow  out  at  the  surface,  the  cause 
of  the  deposition  has  usually  been  held 
to  be  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and 
the  escape  into  the  air  of  free  carbonic 
acid  from  it.  But  the  eminent  German 
botanist.  Professor  Ferdinand  Cohn,  has 
shown  that  the  really  efficient  agents  in 
removing  tho  free  carbonic  acid,  which 
holds  the  mineral  matter  in  solution, 
are  numerous  minute  and  lowly  plants, 
and  that  around  these  plants  the  solid 
matter  is  deposited,  as  the  water  is  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  longer  holding  it  in 
solution  by  the  action  of  the  living  or¬ 
ganisms.  A  very  curious  fact  pointed 
out  by  this  observer  is  that  these  minute 
plants  are  active  agents  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  pisolitic  deposit  of  Carlsbad 
(the  Sprudelstein),  and  that  the  organ¬ 
isms  wnich  in  this  case  perform  such  an 
important  work  are  capable  of  living  at 
a  very  high  temperature  ;  they  flourish, 
in  fact,  in  waters  only  a  few  degrees  be¬ 
low  the  boiling-point. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  waters 
of  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  North  America,  and 
the  siliceous  and  calcareous  materials 
deposited  by  them,  owe  their  brilliant 
and  varied  colors  to  the  numerous  forms 
of  plant-life  that  multiply  and  grow  in 
the  waters,  even  when  at  very  high 
temperatures.  Whether  the  deposition 
of  silica,  as  well  as  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter,  is  in  any  way  aided  by  the  action  of 
these  growing  plants — as  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  certain  American  observers — 
is  a  point  on  which  some  difference  of 
opinion  still  exists. 

The  mention  of  the  pisolitic  masses 
of  Carlsbad  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  the 
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geologist  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
those  widely  distributed  limestones 
known  as  “oolites”  or  “roe-stones,” 
which  are  found  in  all  the  formations 
of  the  earth’s  crust,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest.  Many  years  ago  Sir 
Henry  De  la  Beche  pointed  out  that 
very  similar  rounded  grains  to  those 
composing  our  Portland,  Bath  and  Ket- 
ton  limestones  are  being  formed  at 
the  present  day,  on  tropical  shores, 
especially  around  coral-reefs,  and  his 
observations  have  been  confirmed  by 
Nelson  and  other  investigators.  Sorby, 
by  a  study  with  the  microscope  of  thin 
sections  of  the  recent  grains  and  their 
analogues  of  former  geological  periods, 
has  demonstrated  their  substantial 
identity.  All  the  early  observers  seem 
to  have  concluded  that  in  the  shallow 
pools  and  lagoons  about  coral-reefs  an 
actual  deposition  of  calcareous  matter 
must  be  going  on,  owing  to  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  sea-water,  and  the  escape 
from  it  of  free  carbonic  acid  ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  concentration, 
minute  shells  and  other  objects  become 
centres  around  which  successive  layers 
of  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited.  But 
very  careful  microscopical  study  of 
preparations  of  the  modern  and  ancient 
oolite  grains  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
exhibit  traces  of  curious  folded  and 
branching  tubes,  and  there  is  the  strong¬ 
est  ground  for  believing,  that  as  in  the 
structures  so  well  described  by  Cohn, 
the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  is 
aided,  and  perhaps  entirely  effected,  by 
the  agency  of  minute  vegetable  organ¬ 
isms.  Mr.  E.  Wethered  has  indeed 
shown  that,  in  the  limestones  of  all  ages 
those  obscure  organisms,  consisting  of 
twisted  and  sometimes  branching  tubes 
— which  have  received  the  names  of 
Girvanella,  Micheldeania,  etc.  —  are 
very  abundant,  often  making  up  large 
portions  of  the  calcareous  mass  ;  and 
that  these  organisms  are  plants  which 
have  the  power  of  secreting  calcareous 
matter  within  their  cell-walls  or  of 
causing  it  to  be  deposited  outside  them, 
is  now  maintained  by  botanists  of  wide 
experience  and  knowledge.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  salt-water 
no  less  than  in  freeh-water  the  growth 
of  plants  taking  up  carbonic  acid  leads 
to  the  deposition,  within  or  outside 
their  tissues,  of  calcareous  material 
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that  may  accumulate  to  form  great  rock 
masses. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
while  certain  plants  are  thus  engaged  in 
building  up  limestone  rocks  by  investing 
minute  shells  and  shell-fragments  with 
successive  layers  of  calcareous  material, 
other  organisms  of  the  same  class  are 
occupied  in  a  work  having  an  exactly 
opposite  tendency,  namely,  that  of  bor¬ 
ing  into  and  dissolving  away  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  calcareous  organisms.  The 
late  Professor  P.  M.  Duncan  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  fossil  corals  and 
other  organisms  are  frequently  found  to 
be  perforated  by  fine  tubes,  and  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  tubes  were  produced 
by  a  parasitical  vegetable  organism, 
which  in  its  growth  dissolves  away  and 
thus  penetrates  into  calcareous  skele¬ 
tons,  was  confirmed  by  several  observers. 
More  recently  the  able  French  algolo- 
gist,  Ed.  Bornet,  has  shown  how  abun¬ 
dant  are  organisms  possessed  of  this  re¬ 
markable  power,  and  how  widespread 
and  striking  are  the  proofs  of  their  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  fragment 
of  shell,  coral,  or  bone,  either  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  now  taking  place  on  the 
ocean-floor  or  in  those  which  have  been 
formed  during  earlier  periods  of  the 
earth’s  history,  that  is  not  riddled  in  all 
directions  by  these  curious  perforations  ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  calcareous  masses 
have  their  whole  substance  so  completely 
eaten  away  in  all  directions  that  they 
crumble  to  powder  at  the  slightest  touch. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  plants 
must  play  the  part  of  scavengers,  pene¬ 
trating  into  and  dissolving  away  the 
fragments  of  shells  and  other  calcareous 
organisms  on  the  ocean  floor,  and  thus 
leading  to  their  complete  disintegration 
and  removal.  Bornet  has  not  only  de¬ 
scribed  a  number  of  genera  and  species 
of  these  burrowing  plants,  differing  from 
one  another  greatly  in  the  forms  and 
characters  of  the  tubes  which  they  ex¬ 
cavate,  but  he  has  performed  a  task  of 
much  greater  interest  and  importance  in 
working  out  the  life-history,  nabits,  and 
modes  of  reproduction  of  these  singular 
and  hitherto  unknown  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
problems  brought  into  prominence  by 
the  researches  carried  on  during  the 
Challenger  and  other  deep-sea  exploring 
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expeditious  is  that  of  the  origin  of  de¬ 
posits  of  iron  and  manganese  among  the 
materials  found  upon  the  ocean-floor. 
Most  of  the  muds  upon  all  but  the  most 
profound  portions  of  the  ocean  bed  are 
characterized  by  a  deep  blue  color,  and 
the  analyses  of  Mr.  Buchanan  have 
shown  that  this  blue  color  is  due  to 
finely  divided  iron  disulphide  (iron 
pyrites).  The  surface  layer  of  such 
muds  may  have  a  brown  tint  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron,  but  the  deep  blue 
tint  is  almost  always  found  below  the 
superficial  brown  layer.  The  same 
color,  as  is  well  known,  prevails  in  most 
of  the  argillaceous,  and  in  many  of  the 
calcareous  and  arenaceous  deposits  of  the 
earth’s  crust ;  and  the  blue  color  of  such 
masses  of  clay  as  constitute  the  Lias,  the 
Oxfordian,  the  Kimeridge,  the  Gault, 
and  the  London-clay  formations  have 
long  ago  been  shown  by  Ebelman  and 
Cluirch  to  be  due  to  the  dissemination 
through  their  mass  of  iron-pyrites  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
that  the  formation  of  the  iron  disulphide 
in  the  blue  mud  of  the  ocean-floor,  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  innumerable 
marine  worms  that  pass  the  fine  mud 
through  their  bodies,  and  throw  it  out 
in  the  form  of  worm-casts.  Within  the 
bodies  of  the  worms,  chemical  action  is 
continually  going  on,  sulphur  being  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  sulphates  dissolved  m 
the  sea-water  to  form  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  while  iron,  extracted  from 
the  water  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  car¬ 
bonate,  unites  with  it  to  form  the  iron 
disulphide.  The  foul  smell  of  these 
muds  when  they  are  first  brought  to  the 
surface  in  the  dredge  affords  evidence 
of  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  them. 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  justly  dwelt  upon 
the  similarity  of  the  operations  taking 
place  upon  the  ocean-floor,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  action  of  marine  worms, 
to  those  which  Darwin  has  so  carefully 
studied  upon  the  terrestrial  surface  as 
resulting  from  the  action  of  earth¬ 
worms.  In  both  cases  we  recognize  an 
impressive  illustration  of  the  action  of 
seemingly  insignificant  agents  in  pro¬ 
ducing  results  of  the  greatest  magni¬ 
tude. 

While  the  clays  in  the  less  profound 
portions  of  the  ocean-floor  are,  as  a  rule, 
characterized  by  a  dark-blue  color,  there 


are  certain  areas,  like  that  off  the  East 
coast  of  South  America,  where  red  and 
variegated  tints,  like  those  of  our  Trias, 
Permian,  and  Plastic-Clay  formations, 
are  found  to  prevail.  In  these  cases  the 
iron  is  evidently  in  a  different  state  of 
oxidation  and  combination  to  that  of 
the  blue  clays.  In  all  the  deepest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ocean,  similar  tints  of  red 
and  chocolate  brown  characterize  the 
argillaceous  deposits,  that  seem  to  be 
very  slowly  accumulating  there.  There 
in  evidence  that  even  at  these  extreme 
depths  (3,000  to  4,000  fathoms  and  up¬ 
ward)  living  beings  exist  in  considerable 
abundance,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  cold, 
the  great  pressure,  and  total  absence  of 
light.  So  that  the  separation  of  the 
iron  from  its  state  of  solution  may  even 
here  be  due  to  the  action  of  living 
organisms,  though  the  slowness  with 
which  accumulation  takes  place  leads  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron. 

On  these  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean- 
floor,  however,  we  find  very  remarkable 
chemical  deposits,  which  may  well  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  chemists  and  geol¬ 
ogists,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  curi¬ 
ous  actions  taking  place  in  the  profound- 
est  recesses  of  the  sea-bed.  First  among 
these  we  may  mention  the  curious  crys¬ 
talline  masses  of  zeolites,  that  are  some¬ 
times  found  scattered  throughout  the 
red  mud,  and  occasionally  forming  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  its  mass. 

These  zeolitic  minerals  are  known  to 
geologists  as  the  constant  result  of  the 
action  of  water  upon  the  silicates  that 
compose  volcanic  rocks,  and  are  usually 
found  in  the  steam  holes  and  other  cavi¬ 
ties  of  lavas,  which  through  long  periods 
of  time  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  permeating  waters.  Daubree  has 
shown  that  the  same  minerals  have  been 
formed  at  Plombieres  and  other  localities 
during  historical  times,  by  the  action  of 
more  or  less  heated  spring  waters  upon 
the  brick-  and  concrete-structures 
erected  by  ttie  Romans  to  serve  as  con¬ 
duits  for  them.  The  chemical  action 
which  produces  these  zeolites  on  the 
ocean-floor  must  take  place  at  tempera¬ 
tures  but  little  above  that  of  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  of  fresh  water  ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  great  pressure, 
amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  may  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  want  of  an  elevated  tern- 
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perature  in  promoting  chemical  change. 
Even  under  much  more  moderate  press¬ 
ures,  however,  we  find  in  the  “  glau¬ 
conite”  casts  of  the  shells  of  the  fora- 
minifera,  clear  evidence  that  chemical 
action  is  going  on  upon  the  sea-bed,  by 
which  the  brown  amorphous  mud  is 
converted  into  a  crystalline  green 
silicate. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
chemical  deposits  on  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  ocean-floor  are  those  curious  and 
irregular  nodules,  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  an  orange,  which  are  composed 
of  the  hydrated  oxides  of  manganese  and 
iron.  Although  very  variable  in  com¬ 
position,  we  may  state  the  average  pro¬ 
portions  of  their  ingredients  as  follows  : 
— manganese  dioxide  25  per  cent.,  iron 
peroxide  15  per  cent.,  water  30  per 
cent.,  and  various  silicates  and  foreign 
substances  entangled  in  their  mass  30 
per  cent.  Careful  analyses  have  shown 
that  no  less  than  twenty-six  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  elements  can  be  detected  in  these 
remarkable  concretions,  and  among 
them  such  rare  ones  as  thallium,  molyb¬ 
denum,  tellurium,  and  vanadium. 
Nickel,  cobalt,  tin,  copper,  and  lead  are 
among  the  more  common  metals  found 
in  these  concretionar,y  masses,  and 
lithium,  barium,  and  strontium  among 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  the  alka¬ 
line  earths.  Not  only  do  we  find 
nodules,  the  internal  structure  of  which 
indicates  slow  and  gradual  deposition, 
but  teeth,  bones,  and  other  objects  oc¬ 
cur,  either  surrounded  by  a  coating  or 
completely  impregnated,  with  the  same 
mixed  oxides. 

The  origin  of  these  accumulations  of 
manganese  oxide,  combined  with  so 
many  other  rare  substances,  constitutes 
a  problem  as  difficult  as  it  is  fascinating. 
It  is  true  that  manganese  is  a  metal  far 
more  widely  distributed  than  is  often 
supposed ;  indeed,  careful  analysis 
almost  always  shows  that  where  iron  is 
resent  manganese  can  be  detected  also  ; 
ut  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
proportion  of  manganese  in  rocks  and 
other  natural  products  does  not  exceed 
one-tenth,  or  even  one-twentieth,  of  that 
of  the  iron.  All  analyses  of  sea- water 
.  show  the  proportion  of  iron  in  it  to  be 
extremely  small,  while  manganese  is  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  traceable  by  direct  analysis, 
either  in  sea- water  itself,  in  the  salts  left 
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by  evaporation  of  sea-water,  or  in  the 
ashes  of  plants  and  animals  that  have 
lived  in  that  water.  It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  proportion  of  manganese 
in  sea-water  ever  reaches  one  part  in  a 
million,  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  proportion  would  be  represented  by 
one  part  in  many  millions  of  the  solvent. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
separation  of  this  minute  proportion  of 
manganese  to  form  the  concretions  in 
which  it  is  the  most  abundant  constitu¬ 
ent  ?  Mr.  Murray  has  suggested  that 
the  manganese  of  the  nodules  has  never 
been  distributed  in  solution  through  the 
oceanic  waters,  but  has  been  derived 
directly  from  the  decomposition  of  vol¬ 
canic  rocks  on  the  sea-bed.  This  view, 
however,  has  been  rejected  as  inadmis¬ 
sible  by  Mr.  Murray’s  colleague,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Renard,  and  by  most  authors  wlio 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
problem.  Almost  all  of  these  have 
agreed  that  the  manganese  must  have 
existed  in  the  first  instance  dissolved  in 
sea- water,  probably  in  the  form  of  car¬ 
bonate,  ana  have  been  separated  by  some 
chemical  process  going  on  upon  the 
ocean- floor. 

The  soundings  made  by  Murray  and 
Buchanan  upon  the  west  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  shown  the  manganese  oxide, 
mingled  in  various  proportions  with  iron 
oxide,  is  very  constantly  present  in 
marine  muds,  even  at  moderate' depths ; 
and  if  we  admit  an  organic  origin  for 
the  iron,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  manganese  and  other 
rarer  metals  must  have  been  separated 
from  their  state  of  diffusion  in  sea¬ 
water  hy  the  same  agency  ? 

All  the  facts  collected  by  the  deep-sea 
exploring  expeditions  point  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  accumulation  of  material  is 
going  on  with  the  most  extreme  slow¬ 
ness  at  these  abysmal  depths  where  the 
manganese  nodules  are  found  in  greatest 
abundance,  and  it  may  well  be  that  these 
slowly  accumulating  muds  have  been 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  marine 
worms  or  other  organisms  an  almost  in¬ 
finite  number  of  times.  At  each  passage 
of  the  clay  through  the  organism  a  small 
addition  of  manganese  and  iron  oxides 
would  be  made  to  the  mass  by  the  action 
of  the  living  structure  on  the  sea-water, 
and  thus  in  the  course  of  time  these  ox¬ 
ides  might  be  sufficiently  concentrated 
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to  build  up,  by  concretionary  action,  the 
remarkable  nodules  on  the  ocean-bed. 

Such  action  would  be  in  complete 
analogy  with  processes  going  on  both  in 
fresh  aud  salt  water,  by  which  calcare¬ 
ous,  silicious,  phosphatic,  and  ferrugi¬ 
nous  deposits  are  being  everywhere 
formed  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  while 
all  theories  of  the  direct  separation  of 
the  manganese  and  rarer  metals  from 
their  state  of  excessively  dilute  solution 


in  sea-water  by  chemical  reactions  ap- 
ear  to  me  to  be  beset  with  the  greatest 
ifficulty.  All  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  upon  the  de¬ 
posits  of  the  ocean-floor  point  to  one 
conclusion,  namely,  that  where  materials 
have  once  passed  into  a  state  of  solution 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea  they  can  only 
be  separated  front  it  in  the  open  ocean 
by  the  wonderful  action  of  living  organ¬ 
isms. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Mr.  II.  W.  Wolff  has  recently  put 
within  the  reach  of  English  readers  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  history 
and  constitution  of  Co- operative  Banks 
in  German  and  Italy.*  For  fuller  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  this  excellent  work.  The 
object  of  the  following  pages  is  merely 
to  discuss  how  far  these  institutions  of 
popular  credit  are  fitted  to  lake  a  place 
among  the  provident  associations  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  this  country. 

Before  considering  any  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  popular  credit, 
there  is  a  preliminary  question  to  be 
asked.  What  is  the  function  of  Credit 
in  the  wealth-producing  mechanism  of 
industrial  society  ?  No  English  writer 
seems  to  me  to  have  apprehended  this 
matter  so  profoundly,  aud  at  the  same 
time  explained  it  so  lucidly,  as  Mr.  H. 
D.  Macleod,  in  his  various  works  on  the 
theory  of  banking  and  credit.  Briefiy, 
Credit  is  Capital.  By  means  of  credit 
a  man  is  enabled  to  pass  into  currency 
as  capital  his  mere  promise  to  pay.  The 
value  of  such  a  promise  to  pay  rests  on 
the  trustworthiness  and  industry  of  the 
promiser  and  on  the  general  proposition 
that  human  effort  properly  applied  is 
productive  of  harvest  sufficient  to  re¬ 
ward  all  who  contribute  to  the  result. 
A  man,  therefore,  who  possesses  credit 
capitalizes  his  reputation,  and  acquires 
thereby  a  better  equipment  for  the  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  If  the 
operation  is  successful  a  solid  addition 


*  People's  Banks.  By  H.  W.  Wolff.  Long- 
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to  the  wealth  of  the  community  is 
made,  if  it  is  unsuccessful  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  is  sustained  ;  but,  as  far 
as  the  country  at  large  is  concerned,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  capital  con¬ 
sisted  in  hard  cash  or  material  actually 
hoarded  by  the  operator,  or  in  credit  ad¬ 
vanced  to  him  by  other  tradesmen,  or 
by  credit  associations.  Credit,  and  the 
vast  addition  to  the  national  wealth 
thereby  created,  can  only  arise  in  a 
settled  state  of  society.  It  is  based  on 
the  general  trustworthiness  and  the 
mutual  confidence  of  the  persons  who 
avail  themselves  of  its  assistance.  It 
depends  on  the  general  law  that  the 
punctual  performance  of  contract  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  A  farmer 
trusts  his  seed  to  the  ground  in  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  natural  sequence  of 
seed-time  and  harvest  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  So  the  granting  of  credit  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  world  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  if  the  industry 
of  men  of  character  and  intelligence  can 
be  set  in  motion  a  harvest  of  profit  will 
be  reaped  for  all  concerned — for  con¬ 
sumer,  for  laborer,  and  for  capitalist. 
Human  energy,  which  in  a  highly 
developed  state  of  industry  can  only  be 
set  in  motion  with  the  assistance  of 
capital  (and  in  many  cases  the  capital 
will  take  the  form  of  credit),  is  just  as 
prolific  a  source  of  profit  or  harvest  as 
the  action  of  the  seasons  in  agriculture. 

The  illustration  most  frequently  giv¬ 
en  of  the  beneficial  results  of  a  well- 
organized  system  of  credit  is  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Macleod 
has  pointed  out  that  150  years  ago  Scot- 
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land  was  perhaps  the  most  backward 
country  in  Europe.  She  owes  her  ad¬ 
vance  from  this  state  of  barbarism,  in 
part  at  all  events,  to  her  judicious  use 
of  the  instrument  of  credit.  The  broad 
fields  which  are  now  the  scene  of  the 
most  scientific  farming  in  the  world 
were  then  many  of  them  barren  heath 
and  swamp.  The  men  were  there  and 
the  land  was  there  ;  but  there  was  no 
realized  capital  for  the  development  of 
the  country.  At  this  juncture  the 
banking  system  of  Scotland  stepped  in, 
and  by  supplying  the  first  instalments 
of  capital  in  the  form  of  credit  laid  a 
permanent  foundation  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  of  Scotland.  ’Agriculture 
was,  as  the  event  has  proved,  a  field  in 
which  there  was  profitable  employment 
for  labor  and  capital.  Even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  the  Scotch  farmer  receives  a 
considerable  amount  of  assistance  from 
the  bank  on  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Cash  Credit”  system,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  capital  so  imported  into  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  without  doubt  an  advantage  to 
all  concerned.  It  contemplating  the 
finished  result  of  this  effort  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  progress  has  ad¬ 
vanced  gradually  in  the  wake  of  success¬ 
ful  experiment.  The  beginnings  were 
small,  and  the  originators  of  the  system 
had  little  thought  of  the  vast  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  business  which  they  were 
founding.  Every  advance  has  been 
tentative,  till  proved  successful  by  ex¬ 
periment.  The  actual  process  may  be 
briefiy  described.  In  the  rural  districts 
of  Scotland  there  was  no  capital  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  on  agriculture  on  improved 
methods.  A  bank  agent  appeared  on 
the  scene,  the  emissary  of  some  great 
corporation  with  head  offices  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  A  box  of  bank-notes  was  sent 
down  to  him  from  the  capital.  The 
notes  were  of  the  value  of  £1,  and  were 
repayable  in  gold  on  demand.  The 
farmer  went  to  the  bank  agent  with 
such  security  as  he  could  command  : 
his  lease  (according  to  the  Scottish  cus¬ 
tom)  of  nineteen  years,  the  guarantee 
of  a  friend,  or  merely  with  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  honest  man.  The  bank  ac¬ 
cepted  the  security,  and  put  a  sum  at 
the  “  Cash  Credit”  of  the  farmer. 
Against  this  he  drew  checks  which  were 
paid  to  him  in  notes ;  with  these  he 
paid  for  wages,  machinery,  manure,  and 
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the  apparatus  of  agriculture.  If  the 
enterprise  had  been  unsuccessful  the 
banks  would  have  withdrawn  their  as¬ 
sistance  after  a  few  experiments  and 
with  a  trifling  loss.  Obviously,  there¬ 
fore,  the  real  security  for  this  most  im¬ 
portant  development  of  credit  has  been, 
not  the  technical  security  obtainable  in 
each  case,  but  the  probability,  which 
in  process  of  time  grew  to  a  certainty, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  compe¬ 
tent,  trustworthy  man  could,  under 
given  conditions,  employ  capital  profit¬ 
ably.  It  is  the  business  of  a  dealer  in 
credit  to  study  these  conditions  scien¬ 
tifically.  Naturally,  experiment  is  liis 
chief  source  of  knowledge,  and  he  dis¬ 
covered,  ambulando,  that  credit  or  cap¬ 
ital  could  be  advantageously  advanced 
to  trustworthy  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

The  dealings  of  Scottish  banks  with 
the  farmer  have  admittedly  been  of 
great  service  to  the  country,  and  justify 
Mr.  Macleod’s  comparison  of  them  to 
the  fertilizing  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Through  their  instrumentality  men 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
laborers  or  farmers  struggling  vainly 
against  a  climate  and  soil  %  no  means 
naturally  productive  have  been  given 
the  means  of  turning  a  wilderness  into  a 
fruitful  land.  Apart  from  the  econom¬ 
ical  aspect  of  the  question,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  when  the  banks  found  they 
could  do  sound  business  by  advancing 
money  to  farmers  of  skill  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  there  arose  a  demand  for 
men  of  that  stamp.  It  would  be  curi¬ 
ous,  and  perhaps  profitable,  to  enquire 
how  far  the  premium  thus  set  upon 
character  has  been  conducive  to  creat¬ 
ing  that  solid  trustworthiness  which  is 
the  proverbial  possession  of  the  Scots 
middle-class.  There  is  very  little  in 
the  earlier  annals  of  Scotland  to  lead  one 
to  expect  that  the  character  of  her  people 
would  be  developed  so  conspicuously  in 
this  direction,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  here  is  one 
of  those  harmonies  of  social  adjustment 
which  ever  follow  on  freedom  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  freedom  of  trade. 

The  Scottish  system  of  banking,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  succeeded  in  putting  credit 
at  the  disposal  of  the  mere  laborer.  Are 
we,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  there  is 
no  form  of  industry  in  which  the  laborer 
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can  use  capital  so  as  to  preserve  his  cap¬ 
ital  intact,  and  in  addition  earn  enough 
to  pay  wages  and  interest  ?  This  is  the 
problem  which  Mr.  Wolff’s  interesting 
volume  invites  us  to  consider.  It  is  his 
contention  that  People’s  Banks  as  they 
are  organized  in  Italy  and  Germany 
liave  taken  a  very  important  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

We  need  not  complicate  the  compar¬ 
atively  simple  issue  now  before  us  by 
discussing  the  right  of  banks  to  issue 
notes.  This  is  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  not  immediately  rele¬ 
vant  to  our  present  purpose.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  and  German  popular  banks  have 
not,  as  I  understand,  any  right  of  note- 
issue.  The  credit  which  they  them¬ 
selves  require  in  order  to  give  assistance 
to  their  humble  constituents  is  obtained 
from  larger  banking  institutions,  and 
this  practically  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing. 

The  popular  banks  operate  principally 
among  the  peasant  proprietors.  There 
are  no  peasant  proprietors  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Scotland,  agricultural  credit  is  duly  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  our  commercial  banks.  As 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  there  has 
been  in  our  own  country  no  very  crying 
evil  to  amend.  It  has  been  otherwise 
in  Germany  ;  and  in  inventing  a  rem¬ 
edy  men  appear  to  have  hit  upon  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  will  prove  useful  over  a 
far  larger  area  than  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  serve.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  Mr.  Wolff  will 
best  describe  the  crisis — 

“  Under  this  oppressive  system,”  he  writes, 
‘‘  in  1846  and  1847,  the  ‘  Jews  ’  were  making 
hay.  Among  the  poor  peasantry  the  distress 
was  great.  And  the  peasants’  distress  was  the 
Jews’  opportunity.  Every  little  wattle-cottage 
and  tumble-down  house  was  mortgaged  ;  most 
of  the  peasants’  cattle  belonged  to  the  Jews 
.  .  .  famine  and  ruin  stared  the  poor  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  face.  There  was  no  one  to  turn 
to  for  help  but  the  Jews.  The  whole  district 
accordingly  was  converted  to  a  usurer’s  hell, 
l^atnrally,  Herr  Raiffeisen’s  heart  was  touched 
at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery  ...  he 
promptly  resolved  to  take  up  cudgels  for  the 
poor  oppressed  peasants,  and  declared  relent¬ 
less  war  against  the  plague  of  usury.  ” 

After  one  or  two  minor  experiments 
Herr  Raiffeisen  determined  to  establish 
a  credit  association. 

”  With  a  balance  of  the  £300  which,  in  all, 
he  had  succeeded  in  raising  with  a  good  deal 
New  Sebies. — Yon.  LIX.,  No.  3. 


of  trouble,  in  1849  be  set  up  his  first  Loan 
Bank,  and  offered  the  peasantry  who  would 
subscribe  to  his  rules  to  supply  them  with 
money  for  their  needs,” 

Briefly  the  “  Rules”  or  principle  on 
which  this  most  successful  enterprise  is 
extending  itself  through  Germany  and 
Italy  is  the  Co  operative  principle,  in 
its  most  elementary  form.  The  maxim 
Natura  non  facit  saltum  has  a  very 
special  application  in  matters  of  social 
economy.  The  proper  use  of  credit  is 
not  learned  intuitively,  but  only  by  prac¬ 
tice  and  experiment.  To  set  up  elabo¬ 
rate  People’s  Banks,  as  was  done  by 
Proudhon  and  his  associates  at  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  1848,  without  first  laying  the 
foundations  of  mutual  confidence  and 
trustworthiness,  was,  as  the  result 
proved,  to  invite  disaster.  The  Raiffei¬ 
sen  Co-operative  Banks,  like  our  own 
Friendly  Societies,  are  not  only  business 
institutions  :  they  actually  create  the 
feeling  of  mutual  responsibility,  to 
which  alone  they  owe  their  success. 
All  associated  life  is  co-operation, 
though  the  fact  may  occasionally  be 
concealed  from  our  view.  In  ordinary 
commercial  business  the  co-operation  is 
automatic  and  unconscious.  Lending 
and  borrowing,  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  capital  to  bear  upon  production, 
can  be  equitably  conducted  when  the 
parties  thereto  have  learned  the  true 
social  or  co-operative  lesson,  namely, 
that  the  w’hole  system  rests  on  the 
punctual  fulfilment  of  contract. 

AVheu  attempt  is  made  to  use  the 
commercial  principle  between  those  who 
have  not  learned  this  lesson  many  evils 
arise.  This  troth  is  exemplified  by  the 
strained  relations  which  exist  between 
the  money-lender  and  the  small  cultiva¬ 
tor,  whether  it  be  in  Germany,  Ire¬ 
land,  or  India,  by  the  failure  of  ambi¬ 
tious  attempts  such  as  that  of  Proudhon 
in  1848,  and  by  the  disinclination  of 
the  higher  finance  {e.g.,  the  Scotch 
banks)  to  organize  credit  for  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  In  this  last  case  the  disincli¬ 
nation  is  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  full  employment  for  banking 
resources  in  earlier  times  was  to  be 
found  in  lending  to  the  upper  and  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  and  the  organization  of 
petty  credit  has  been  neglected.  From 
this  neglect  a  certain  degree  of  repulsion 
has  arisen  between  the  dealer  in  credit 
21 
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and  the  small  borrower.  There  has 
been  comparatively  little  competition, 
and  a  usurious,  monopolist  lender  has 
begotten  an  evasive  and  untrustworthy 
borrower. 

To  some  extent  these  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  by  the  elementary 
co-operative  system  adopted  by  Herr 
Raiffeisen.  The  constituents  who  form 
his  banks  are  set  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
mutual  confidence  and  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept.  A  few  peasants  bring 
together  a  portion  of  their  savings. 
The  mere  fact  of  their  combination 
under  the  Raiffeisen  system  entitles 
them  to  credit  with  larger  financial  in¬ 
stitutions.  Practically  they  have  com¬ 
mand  of  ample  capital  for  their  re¬ 
quirements.  Loans  are  made  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  the  terms  are 
ratified  by  all  the  solemnity  of  mutual 
agreement,  and  every  unit  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  morally  and  financially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  punctual  performance  of 
the  contract.  Great  care  is  therefore 
taken  that  only  honest  and  industrious 
men  are  admitted  to  membership,  that 
loans  are  made  only  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  a  reasonable  enterprise,  and 
that,  when  the  loan  is  made,  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  applied.  Every  nerve  is  strained  to 
enforce  these  conditions,  and  the  whole 
institution  makes  for  the  establishment 
of  that  mutual  confidence  which  allows 
men  to  co-operate  freely,  with  no  cap¬ 
ital  more  material  than  hope,  in  turn¬ 
ing  poverty  into  wealth.  The  main¬ 
spring  in  all  the  enterprise  thus  set  in 
motion  is  a  belief  in  the  fruitfulness  of 
human  endeavor  and  the  inviolability 
of  contract. 

If  we  may  believe  Mr.  Wolff,  some 
150  millions  sterling  are  circulated 
yearly  by  the  Co-operative  Banks  in 
Germanv  alone,  every  penny  of  it  used 
productively,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
under  the  control  of  the  poor  man  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  labor. 

There  is  an  analogy,  worth  remark¬ 
ing,  between  the  success  of  this  co¬ 
operative  banking  and  the  success  of 
the  Friendly  Society  movement  in  this 
CDuntry.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
aisume  that  co-operation  on  the  ordinary 
automatic  principle  of  free  exchange 
must  always  fail  in  dealing  with  the 
poor  man  in  credit  or  in  sick  insur¬ 


ance  ;  but  at  present  it  appears  to  be 
impossible  for  a  money-lender  to  escape 
ruin  if  he  lends  at  low  interest,  or  for  a 
commercial  insurance  company  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  claims  of  malingerers  if  it  un- 
dertakes  to  insurfe  against  sickness.  It 
is  well  known  that  various  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Life  Insurance  Associations  have 
tried  to  undertake  sickness  risks,  but 
have  one  and  all  abandoned  the  attempt 
as  hopeless.  The  experience  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  centralized  societies,  again, 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  affiliated  orders,  where  the 
local  supervision  of  claims  is  much 
more  close  and  effective.  It  is  no  re¬ 
flection  on  human  nature  to  say  that 
most  men’s  desire  to  make  their  word 
as  good  as  their  bond  is  much  assisted 
by  the  mutual  supervision  and  advice 
which  ia  the  essence  of  co-operation  in 
its  narrower,  and,  as  I  contend,  its 
more  elementary  form. 

To  sum  up  :  There  is  much  human 
enterprise,  in  its  result  most  beneficial, 
which  is  set  to  w'ork  entirely  in  the 
hope  of  future  profit.  Credit  is  the 
essence  of  such  operations.  It  is 
proved  by  our  Scotch  banking  system 
that  a  desert  can  be  converted  into  a 
fruitful  land  by  a  judicious  extension 
of  credit  to  a  comparatively  humble 
class  and  that  German  peasants  can  be 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  money¬ 
lender  by  co-operative  banking.  It 
will  be  conceded  that  if  possible,  simi¬ 
lar  facilities  for  advancing  his  position 
in  life  should  be  given  to  the  artisan 
and  to  the  agricultural  laborer.  The 
possibility  is  to  some  extent  proved  by 
the  German  and  Italian  experience,  and 
I  propose  now  to  consider  briefly  such 
indications  as  seem  to  me  to  warrant 
the  presumption  that  a  development  of 
credit  associations  would  prove  useful 
in  English  industrial  life. 

The  precedents  of  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  a  certain  natural  fitness  of 
things,  point  to  agriculture  as  the  most 
suitable  field  for  an  extension  of  popu¬ 
lar  credit.  In  the  Report  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labor  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bear,  assistant-commissioner,  on  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in 
certain  selected  districts  some  interest¬ 
ing  details  are  given  as  to  cottage-gar¬ 
dens  and  allotments. — 

“  Small  holdings  under  fifty  acres  are  most 
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numerons  in  proportion  to  popalation  in  the 
union  of  Southwell,  and  next  so  in  that  of 
Melton.  .  .  .  The  most  prosperons  small 
holders  apparently  are  the  makers  of  Stilton 
cheese  in  the  Melton  union,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  place  next  the  few  growers  of  fruit  in  a  fa¬ 
vored  part  of  the  Thakenham  union,  on  the 
greensand.  ...  On  good  soil  for  vegetables 
many  occupiers  of  ten  or  more  acres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Neots  get  a  living,  though 
they  complain  of  hard  times.  ...  In  the 
Hampshire  district  the  small  holders  for  the 
most  part  are  said  to  pay  their  way.’* 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  another  assistant-com¬ 
missioner,  states  that  “  allotments  are 
generally  plentiful,  or,  rather,  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  generally  equal  to  the  demand.” 
There  is  general  testimony  that  this  is 
the  case  all  over  the  country.  The 
main  objection  in  the  mind  of  the  land¬ 
lord  is  the  greater  difficulty  which  there 
is  in  obtaining  fulfilment  of  contract 
with  small  men  who  do  not,  as  a  class, 
realize  the  sanctity  of  such  engagements 
as  fully  as  might  be  wished.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  from  Mr.  Bear’s  Report 
is  fuller  of  promise  for  the  extension  of 
small  holdings  than  many  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Speaking  of  St.  Neots,  he 
says 

“  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  there  were 
hardly  any  in  St.  Neots.  When  agricultural 
depression  set  in  allotments  increased. 

‘  Could  not  let  at  £1  to  farmers,  so  let  at  £3 
to  laborers.’  This  was  the  complaint.  .  .  . 
That  this  complaint  is  natural  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  generally,  although  they  do  not  make  suffi¬ 
cient  allowance  for  the  value  of  land  in  a 
town.  A  rent  of  £3  to  £4  an  acre  for  good 
land  close  to  the  populous  parts  of  a  town — 
and  it  is  excellent  land  round  St.  Neots— is 
not  excessive.” 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Bear  remarks  that  the 
rents  of  allotments  at  Basingstoke  and 
St.  Neots  are  very  high,  “  while  they 
are  enormous  near  the  town  of  Melton,” 
where,  as  already  stated,  there  is  a  profit¬ 
able  industry  in  cheese-making.  Now, 
if  a  laborer  can  pa)'  £3  an  acre  for  land 
for  which  a  farmer  can  only  pay  £1,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  free 
trade  should  prevail.  It  means  in  this, 
no  doubt,  exaggerated  instance  that  the 
production  per  acre  in  the  hands  of  the 
laborer  is  200  percent,  in  excess  of  what 
it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
Exaggeration  apart,  it  appears  evident 
that  there  is  a  considerable  impulse  now 
being  given  to  the  industry  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  allotments,  and  if  a  well-organized 
system  of  credit  has  been  of  service  to 


the  German  peasant  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  be  useless  to  the 
English  laborer,  who  is  engaged  in  a 
similar  industry.  An  extension  of 
credit  associations  would  tend,  more¬ 
over,  to  put  the  industry  on  a  sound 
business  footing.  Allot  ments  will  never 
prosper  if  they  have  to  rely  on  the 
protection  of  Parliament  or  the  whim 
of  popularity- hunting  landlords.  A 
man  who  means  to  fulfil  his  contract 
must  carefully  scrutinize  it  before  he 
engages,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  to  his 
advantage  to  have  the  assistance  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  body  of  experts  assembled  in 
the  parlor  of  the  Co-operative  Bank. 

The  opportunities  of  the  laborer  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  allotment. 
The  profitable  cultivation  of  a  garden, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  an  adjunct  to  a  cot¬ 
tage  let  at  a  very  low  rent,  could  be  very 
greatly  aided  by  reasonable  facilities  for 
credit.  It  is  precisely  these  small  in¬ 
terests  which  the  Co-operative  Banks 
have  been  so  successful  in  fostering.  In 
parts  of  England,  allotments  siib  hoc 
nomine  are  not  given,  but  laborers  ac¬ 
quire  holdings  under  the  less  dignified 
name  of  cow-grass.  On  one  particular 
estate  in  Shropshire  the  granting  of 
cow-grass  to  laborers  who  are  thrifty 
enough  to  save  money  to  buy  a  cow  has 
obtained  with  excellent,  and  in  some 
cases  astonishing,  results  for  more  than 
one  generation  of  proprietors.* 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  change  in  the 
set  of  migration  to  the  towns  it  must  be 
caused  by  a  development  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  small  men  to  rise  in  life. 
At  present  all  chances  of  advancement 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  towns. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
large  system  of  cultivation  will  ever 
give  way  to  a  general  adoption  of  small 
holdings.  Still,  there  is  room  for  every 
variety  ;  and,  if  small  industry  had  the 
assistance  of  a  properly  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  credit,  a  new  career  would  be 
opened  to  talent  which  in  time  would 
prove  a  very  potent  influence  in  staying 
the  tide  of  rural  emigration. 

There  is  perhaps  less  to  be  said  with 


*  See  a  remarkable  table  given  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Chapman,  Assistant  commissioner,  in  bis  Be- 
port  to  the  Labor  Commission,  headed, 
”  Particnlars  of  Small  Holdings  supplied  by 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  from  bis  Estate  at 
Loton.”  Appendix  v.,  p.  141, 
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regard  to  other  branches  of  industrial 
life.  Still,  very  considerable  changes 
are  coming  about  in  the  ownership  of 
industrial  property.  Manufacture  is 
now  organized  on  so  gigantic  a  scale 
that  ownership  on  some  joint-stock 
principle  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
necessity.  The  most  useful  application 
of  the  principle  of  credit  is  the  setting 
of  otherwise  idle  men  to  work  in  the 
creation  of  new  wealth  out  of  poverty. 
Still,  credit  may  play  a  legitimate  part 
in  helping  to  transfer  industrial  prop¬ 
erty  from  one  class  to  another.  Some 
very  interesting  evidence  w^as  given  by 
Mr.  Ilardern  to  the  Labor  Commission, 
on  behalf  of  the  working-class  associa¬ 
tions  known  as  the  “  Oldham  Lim- 
iteds.”  For  some  reason  these  associa¬ 
tions,  which  are  joint-stock  companies 
pure  and  simple,  have  been  generally 
classed  as  part  of  the  so-called  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement.  The  only  way  in  which 
an  “  Oldham  Limited”  differs  from  an 
ordinary  joint-stock  company  consists 
in  the  fact  that  its  shares  are  owned  by 
working-men  —  generally  by  working¬ 
men  wdio  are  engaged  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  and  not  by  those  who  are  in  the 
company’s  service.  I  am  informed  that 
local  banks  have  at  times  rendered  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  in  the  financing  of 
these  working-class  associations.  In¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  objections  alleged 
against  these  companies  is  the  facility 
with  which  they  obtain  capital  and  the 
reckless  competition  thus  engendered. 
The  pecuniary  interest  of  the  officials 
and  managers  of  these  companies,  it  has 
been  remarked,  is  principally  their  sal¬ 
aries.  They  are,  therefore,  less  careful 
in  some  instances  than  they  might  be 
of  the  safety  and  profitable  employment 
of  the  capital  entrusted  to  them.  It  is 
their  interest  to  carry  on  the  business 
on  any  terms  rather  than  wind  it  up  in 
the  interest  of  shareholders  whose  capi¬ 
tal  is  being  diminished,  and  it  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  banker,  whose  loan  is  more 
or  less  fully  secured,  to  side  with  the 
manager  rather  than  the  shareholder. 
The  result  is  reckless  trading  at  a  loss. 

This,  even  if  it  be  true,  is  a  danger  in¬ 
cidental  to  all  joint-stock  trading,  and 
might  form  the  ground  of  an  indictment 
of  the  joint-stock  company  system  ;  but 
it  contains  no  valid  objection  to  the 
proper  use  of  credit  as  an  assistance  to 
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poor  men  toward  creating  or  acquiring 
industrial  property.  If  working-men 
can,  with  the  assistance  of  banking 
credit,  establish  mills  at  Oldham,  and 
work  them  successfully,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  else¬ 
where.  If,  as  is  alleged,  the  present 
state  of  the  law  as  to  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  is  unsatisfactory,  by  all  means  let 
us  alter  it,  and  put  all  trading  on  the 
same  reasonable  footing  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  based  on  freedom  of  trade  and 
freedom  for  all  lawful  forms  of  contract. 
It  would  undoubtedly  bo  conducive  to 
a  better  tone  of  commercial  morality,  if 
the  advantage  of  credit  were  obtainable, 
not  merely  on  the  faith  of  material 
securities,  but  that  in  addition  the  finan¬ 
cial  association  should,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Co-operative  Banks  described,  rely 
on  the  reasonable  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  the  borrower  is  engaged, 
and  on  his  good  faith  and  ability  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  par¬ 
adox  that  personal  security,  properly 
understood,  and  fortified  by  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  bred  from  a  truly  co-opera¬ 
tive  system,  can  be  made  the  very  high¬ 
est  security  of  all,  will  prove  a  hard  say¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  man  of  business. 
It  has,  however,  commended  itself  as  a 
profound  truth  to  an  economist  as  little 
given  over  to  illusions  as  M.  Leon  Say, 
who  lays  it  down  that  the  best  form  of 
credit  for  banking  purposes  is  purely 
“  personal  credit”  —  “  le  credit  tout 
court  sans  phrase.'*  “  Le  credit  sur 
gage  n’a  jamais  ete  que  Venfance  dn 
credit,” 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  large  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  part  which  credit  may 
play  in  transferring  property  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  laborer,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  on  the  opportunities 
for  petty  trade,  which  are  probably 
much  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  I  have  before  me  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Costermongers’  Co-operative 
Loan  Association,  which  appears  to 
transact  a  considerable  loan  business 
every  year  with  little  or  no  loss.  Many 
of  my  readers  can,  I  have  no  doubt, 
supply  other  illustrations  from  their 
own  observation  of  tbe  advantage  of 
credit  judiciously  employed  in  aid  of 
men  of  small  means.  It  was  remarked 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  wbo  has  an  un¬ 
rivalled  experience  in  Savings  Bank 
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business,  that  over  and  over  again  de¬ 
positors  have  come  to  him  and  said  that 
the  £o  or  £10  which  tlioy  saved  in  his 
bank  had  been  the  foundation  of  their 
fortune.  So  much  impressed  was  lie 
witli  tlie  apparent  frequency  of  these 
openings  for  the  profitable  investment 
of  small  savings,  that  he  had  drawn  the 
perhaps  somewhat  large  conclusion  that 
it  was  better  for  a  w'orkman  to  deposit 
his  savings  in  a  bank,  in  preference  to 
sinking  them  beyond  his  control  in  a 
sick  benefit  club  or  other  insurance  as¬ 
sociation.  Now,  if  the  thrifty  character 
represented  by  the  £5  or  £10  thus  saved 
could  command  not  only  that  sum,  but 
in  addition  a  credit  of  perhaps  a  similar 
amount,  together  with  the  advice, 
supervision,  and  assistance  of  a  co¬ 
operative  credit  association,  is  it  not  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  wider  door  of  advancement 
is  opened  to  talent  and  a  new  element  of 
hopefulness  brought  to  bear  on  the 
humble  ambitions  of  working-class  life  ? 

A  practical  question  still  remains.  If 
it  be  conceded  that  the  establishment 
of  popular  banks  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  who  are  the  persons  to  whom 
this  most  promising  enterprise  can  be 
most  fitly  entrusted  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  existing  Savings  Banks  can  take 
any  part  in  making  the  savings  of  the 
poor  reproductive  ? 

A  very  interesting  controversy  has  for 
some  years  been  carried  on  in  France  by 
M.  Eugene  Rostand,  the  president  of  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Marseilles,  with  a  view 
of  getting  the  Government  Banks  to  do 
something  toward  promoting  popular 
credit.  The  Savings  Bank  system  of 
France  is  very  similar  to  our  own.  The 
money  collected  by  the  banks  finds  its 
way  into  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Con¬ 
signations,  just  as  with  us  the  savings 
of  the  poor  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt.  The  money  so 
gathered  is  used  to  purchase  Govern¬ 
ment  securities,  consols,  exchequer  bills, 
and,  in  France,  the  “  rentes”  of  the 
Republican  Government.  Such  employ¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  the  very  negation 
of  the  useful  fertilizing  application  of 
petty  savings  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Co  operative  Bank,  or  of  the  commercial 
bank  pure  and  simple.  M.  Rostand  has 
conceived  the  idea  that,  if.  he  can  obtain 
for  the  rural  and  provincial  banks  leave 


to  employ  their  funds  more  freely,  a  cer¬ 
tain  advance  will  be  made.  lie  has  been 
at  pains  to  show  that  in  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  (England  alone  ex¬ 
cepted)  the  authorities  of  Savings  Banks 
have  greater  liberty  of  investment  than 
in  France.  His  crusade  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  because,  practically,  France 
stands  in  the  same  position  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  we  do  ourselves.  Both  countries 
have  a  Savings  Bank  system,  admirable 
as  far  as  the  safe  custody  of  funds  is 
concerned,  but  otherwise  entirely  sterile. 
Neither  country  has  a  supplemental  ser¬ 
vice  of  popular  banks  of  credit.  No 
one  can  fail  to  have  great  sympathy 
with  M.  Rostand  in  his  energetic 
crusade  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
error  to  mix  up  the  question  of  co¬ 
operative  banking  with  that  of  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  pure  and  simple.  Without 
presuming  to  speak  for  the  possibilities 
of  the  matter  in  France,  it  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  an  entirely  hopeless  en¬ 
deavor  to  seek  aid  from  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  in  establishing  popular 
credit.  If  the  Government  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  safe-guarding  the  de¬ 
posits  of  the  poor,  it  must  be  ruled  by 
the  most  rigid  system  of  red  tape.  To 
guarantee  deposits,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  more  or  less  speculative  invest¬ 
ment  to  be  made  locally,  without  the 
assistance  of  nmtual co-operative  super¬ 
vision,  would  be  to  invite  certain  finan¬ 
cial  disaster.  M.  Rostand,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  would  reply  to  this  objection 
that  there  is  available — in  France,  at  any 
rate— a  large  amount  of  philanthropic 
and  civic  enthusiasm.  Persons  animated 
by  this  spirit  would,  he  believes,  be 
forthcoming  to  manage  gratuitously  the 
business  of  popular  banking.  Now, 
without  seeking  to  disparage  either  phil¬ 
anthropic  or  civic  enthusiasm,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  this  idea  is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  English 
working-class.  All  their  successful  in¬ 
stitutions  are  self-managed.  They  may 
not  always  attain  the  ideal  heights  of 
wisdom,  but  they  are  schools  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  which  wisdom  is  being  perfected. 
The  self  management  of  a  Co  operative 
Bank  by  its  members  is  a  school,  not 
only  of  wisdom,  but  of  that  mutual  rec¬ 
titude  of  conduct  on  which  its  success 
depends.  To  build  popular  credit  with¬ 
out  this  foundation  would  be  to  build  in 
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Tain.  M.  Rostand  is  far  too  acute  a  man 
not  to  perceive  this  danger.  All  he  asks 
is  that  the  banks  controlled  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  German  and  Italian 
banks,  and  give  credit  to  the  smaller 
Co-operative  Banks.  With  us,  how¬ 
ever,  the  difficulty  is  that  these  smaller 
banks  do  not  as  yet  exist.  Co-operative 
banking  has  yet  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  country.  It  has  done  so  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  the  higher  finance  is 
eager  to  offer  it  every  legitimate  assist¬ 
ance.  When  success  is  assured  by  labo¬ 
rious  effort  in  detail,  the  Government 
Banks  will  no  doubt  be  found  willing  to 
encumber  it  with  their  patronage. 

Mr.  Wolff,  whose  view  of  the  subject 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  judicious, 
points  out  that  in  many  places  where 
Government  Savings  Banks  exist  side- 
by-side  with  popular  banks,  the  people 
prefer  their  own  institutions.  They  very 
soon  realize  that  the  Savings  Bank  is 
merely  the  apotheosis  of  the  old  stock¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  best  use  <»f  savings  is 
the  reproductive  use  of  them  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  those  who  have  gathered  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Friendly 
Society  and  Co-operative  leaders.  They 
are,  ot  all  men,  the  most  competent  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  departure 
in  the  cause  of  thrift.  They  have  with¬ 
stood  all  the  blandishments  of  State  pen¬ 
sions,  and,  by  putting  their  hand  to  this 
new  enterprise,  they  will  give  yet  an¬ 
other  practical  illustration  of  their 
steadfast  faith  in  the  value  of  personal 
responsibility  ;  they  will  found  another 
school  of  character,  just  as-  effective  as 
the  great  Friendly  Society  Movement 


itself,  and  they  will  confer  yet  another 
benefit  on  the  whole  nation,  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  limit. 

To  one  other  class  of  persons  tliia 
matter  ought  to  haye  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  interest.  No  one  questions  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  that  is  unsatisfactory 
in  our  social  arrangements.  No  one 
maintains  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  worlds.  There  are,  however,  many 
whose  fortune  or  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  be  able  to  perceive  nothing  but  evil 
in  many  of  the  proposals  for  social 
amelioration  which  from  time  to  time 
are  made  by  well-meaning  enthusiasts. 
Such  people  have  been  called  “  Grad- 
grinds”  and  other  ill-sounding  names. 
These  flowers  of  controversy  are,  of 
course,  very  welcome  from  critics  whose 
praise  would  set  us  seriously  questioning 
the  sanity  of  our  opinions.  Still,  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  and  in  the  freedom  of  private  in¬ 
itiative,  should  be  glad  to  welcome  this 
new  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our 
principles.  Here  is  a  successful  move¬ 
ment,  based  on  honest  human  endeavor, 
involving  neither  the  robbery  of  the 
rich,  nor  the  degradation  of  the  poor. 
Based  on  the  principle  of  freedom,  and 
independent  of  patronage,  it  puts  a  new 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  man, 
and  opens  a  career  to  industry  and  in¬ 
telligence  which  at  present  is  closed. 

To  those  who,  like  myself,  regard  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  Poor  Law  relief 
and  State  pensions  as  merely  devices  to 
sink  the  poor  more  deeply  in  the  slough 
of  dependence,  I  recommend  a  study  of 
this  question.  They  will  find  in  Mr. 
Wolff's  book  a  ^uide  at  once  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructive. — National  Review. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  TOUR  IN  SEEN  AND  UNSEEN  REGIONS. 
BY  R.  G.  MACKLEY  BROWNE. 


The  term  “  Nature”  seems  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  in  a 
single  word  the  idea  of  that  wondrous 
organization  wherein  all  things  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  comprised.  It  includes 
whatever  is — whether  it  be  material  or 
immaterial,  physical,  moral,  spiritual, 
or  any  other  kind.  It  comprehends  all 
matter,  and  everything  that  hath  life 


— all  the  forces,  influences  and  laws 
which  may  be  in  operation  in  the  uni- 
yerse,  and  all  the  ordinations  and  pro- 
yisions  in  accordance  with  which  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  proceedings  of 
Nature  are  compulsorily  effected. 

Such  of  the  facts  of  Nature  as  the 
human  faculties  can  in  anywise  inter¬ 
pret  and  understand,  are,  of  course. 
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only  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  merest  atom, 
or  as  but  the  merest  infinitesimal  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whole  of  them. 

^  While  most  of  us  can  perceive,  even 
upon  a  superficial  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  midst  whereof  we 
live,  that  Nature’s  procedure  takes  place 
according  to  what  seems  to  be  method 
and  order  of  the  perfect  kind,  yet  we 
are  personally  affected  in  innumerable 
ways  by  natural  circumstances  so  as  to 
induce  the  suggestion,  in  many  minds, 
of  there  being  much  that  is  seemingly 
incongruous,  and  out  of  harmony  with 
that  jm-controlling  principle  of  benefi¬ 
cence  to  which  it  is  conceived  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Nature’s  various  functions 
ought  to  be  subordinated,  even  from 
the  very  least  to  the  very  greatest  of 
them. 

Why  should  there  be  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  and  misadventure  in  thousands  of 
different  ways?  Why  should  human 
beings  have  been  so  constituted  that 
they  can  be  prompted  to  act  with  dis¬ 
honesty  and  cruelty  ?  And  why  should 
the  innumerable  ill-effects  of  human 
error  and  wrongdoing  be  part  of  the 
“  plan”  of  Creation  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  often 
asked  by  folk  who  seem  to  suggest  that 
if  they  had  had  the  arrangements  of 
the  universe  in  their  hands.  Nature 
would  have  been  ordained  upon  far 
more  enlightened  principles  than  those 
to  which  it  is  man’s  misfortune  to  be 
subject. 

Throughout  the  decades  of  centuries 
during  which  mankind  has  sojourned 
upon  the  earth,  orthodox  theology  has 
offered  to  its  disciples  professedly  true 
solutions  of  these  conundrums.  The 
numerous  kinds  of  religious  belief  of 
which  history  informs  us,  and  those 
now  traceable  to  times  anterior  to  the 
written  record,  plainly  show  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  been  over  and  over  again  ap- 
ealed  to  for  explanations  respecting 
er  apparently  enigmatical  procedure. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  inquiries 
at  her  shrine  have  been  pursued  in  that 
docile  and  scientific  spirit  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  requisite  qualification  for 
understanding  the  language  wherein 
she  speaks.  Hence  misinterpretations 
of  natural  phenomena  have  over  and 
over  again  occurred,  and  upon  the  false 


inferences  so  derived,  illogical  and  per¬ 
nicious  creeds  have  from  time  to  time 
been  built  up  and  formulated,  and  being 
specially  and  skilfully  adapted  to  those 
passions  and  unreasoning  proclivities  of 
the  human  character  which  have  been 
common  to  our  race  in  all  ages,  they 
have  become  stereotyped  as  sacred  in¬ 
stitutions  among  some  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  and  populous  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  that  respect  many  of  the  tenets  and 
practices  of  Hinduism,  Confucianism, 
and  Mohammedanism  afford  familiar 
illustrations ;  and  Christianity  itself 
cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of 
incorporating  into  its  teachings,  and  of 
utilizing  for  its  secular  purposes,  mon¬ 
strously  false  and  absurd  deductions 
from  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  nat¬ 
ural  effects  which  are  ever  taking  place 
around  us. 

Without  doubt  there  are  many  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  lives  which  are  of  the  keenest 
interest  to  nearly  every  intelligent  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  race  ;  and  we  all  know  how 
numerous  and  various  have  been  the 
theories  propounded  from  time  to  time 
with  the  view  of  satisfactorily  solving 
them,  and  how  far  the  attempted  ex¬ 
planations  have  come  short  of  satisfying 
the  human  craving  for  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  respecting  them. 

In  attempting  to  define  briefly  what 
is  usually  meant  by  the  term  “  science,” 
it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  and  principles  according  to 
which  such  operations  of  Nature  as  we 
can  investigate  appear  to  be  carried  on. 
It  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  and 
the  modes  of  their  interaction  together. 
It  includes  the  departments  to  which 
the  mathematician,  the  chemist,  and 
other  physicists  give  attention,  and 
those  wherein  moralists,  theologians, 
and  ethical  experts  in  general  are  wont 
to  disport  themselves. 

If  that  is  a  correct  idea  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  science,”  it  follows  that  a  sci¬ 
entific  inquirer  is  an  inquirer,  and  in 
no  sense  an  arbiter.  Ilis  functions  are 
those  of  an  explorer,  and  his  role  is 
rather  that  of  a  learner  than  of  a  teach¬ 
er  ;  that  of  a  witness  to  fact,  and  not 
that  of  a  judge.  He  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  accurate  observer,  and  a  rigidly 
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truthful  recorder  of  the  phenomena 
oncerning  which  he  prosecutes  re¬ 
search. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  outcome 
of  such  a  view  of  the  scientific  method 
of  interrogating  Nature  concerning  enig¬ 
mas  which  provoke  the  anxieties  and 
exercise  the  minds  of  many  people  ? 

The  first  suggestion  which  presents 
itself  by  way  of  answer  to  that  question 
IS,  that  it  is  as  utterly  futile  as  it  seems 
to  be  altogether  senseless  to  be  discon¬ 
tented  with  or  to  protest  against  the 
conditions  to  which  our  mortal  being  is 
subject. 

To  enable  us  to  become  convinced  of 
that  fact  needs  no  deep  searchings 
among  the  mysterious  labyrinths  of 
natural  phenomena,  nor  any  attempted 
flight  toward  the  high  regions  of  learn¬ 
ed  speculation,  for  we  experimentally 
know  how  powerless  we  are,  individually 
or  in  any  numbers  collectively,  to  frus¬ 
trate  or  divert  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
hair’s-breadth,  the  action  of  those  all- 
dominating  influences  to  which  every¬ 
thing  in  Nature  seems  absolutely  sub¬ 
ordinate.  To  a  degree  vastly  more  than 
sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  our  ex¬ 
istence,  we  are  endowed  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  with  instincts  and  with  will¬ 
power,  so  that  we  can  perform  or  omit 
to  perform  actions  beneficial  or  the  re¬ 
verse  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  but  in 
every  step  we  take  and  in  everything 
we  do,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
act  conformably  with  Nature’s  own 
methods.  It  is  part  of  our  lifelong  edu¬ 
cation  to  learn  that  grievous  effects  en¬ 
sue  if,  in  any  sense  or  in  any  particu¬ 
lar,  we  violate  Nature’s  laws,  or  attempt 
to  evoke  Nature’s  forces  to  a  degree 
greater  than  that  to  which  she  has  lim¬ 
ited  our  powers  of  control.  That  pain¬ 
ful  or  fatal  consequences  follow  upon 
temerity  in  these  respects  is  being  con¬ 
tinually  illustrated  in  thousands  of  ways, 
whether,  for  instance,  by  our  stepping 
over  a  precipice  and  injuring  or  killing 
ourselves,  or  by  exercising  our  chemi¬ 
cal  ingenuity  in  producing  compounds 
which,  through  careless  or  unskilled 
use,  occasion  a  calamitous  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property,  or  by  con¬ 
structing  floating  or  other  locomotive 
machines,  which  as  to  design  and 
strength  are  inadequate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  wherefor  they  are  employed,  or. 


in  short,  by  any  of  the  innurneiable 
modes  in  which  through  human  imper¬ 
fection  in  knowledge  or  conduct  “acci¬ 
dents”  and  casualties  occur. 

Obviously,  however,  it  is  not  only 
through  human  mistakes  that  calami¬ 
ties  and  accidents  are  produced.  Earth¬ 
quake,  storm  and  flood  in  various  forms, 
and  the  violence  of  the  natural  elements 
generally,  occasion  from  time  to  time 
disasters  of  the  most  appalling  kind. 
It  may  be  that  a  populous  city  has 
grown  up  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  a 
mountain  in  a  volcanic  region.  A  few 
ominous  symptoms  suddenly  declare 
themselves  in  utterances  of  terrific  im¬ 
port.  They  are  such  as  the  living  folk 
of  the  locality  have  never  experienced, 
and  have  only  heard  about  through  un¬ 
certain  traditional  report.  Very  soon 
fearful  earth-tremblings  are  felt ;  build¬ 
ings  topple  over  in  all  directions  ;  the 
air  is  filled  with  dust,  vast  quantities  of 
debris  are  projected  hither  and  thither 
as  if  the  very  world  was  being  shattered 
to  pieces  ;  and  numberless  people  are 
buried  beneath  the  accumulating  mate¬ 
rials.  The  utter  wreckage,  to  which 
the  entire  city  and  every  human  struc¬ 
ture  are  being  subjected,  is  accompanied 
by  tremendous  volcanic  outbursts,  and 
red-hot  stones  and  cinders  are  being 
rained  down  as  if  from  heaven  itself. 
That  which  was  not  long  since  a  flour¬ 
ishing  city,  is  becoming  buried  in  aslies, 
or  more  or  lees  submerged  beneath  fiery 
lava-streams.  Human  beings  and  ani¬ 
mals  perish  by  the  thousand  ;  vineyards, 
orchards,  pastures  and  homesteads  are 
utterly  destroyed.  Wreck  and  ruin 
most  complete  are  now  the  dominant 
features  over  an  extensive  district  which 
erewhile  was  a  very  earthly  paradise. 
Nature,  in  a  seeming  vagary,  has  strick¬ 
en  a  region  which  had  appeared  to  bo 
one  of  her  specially  favored  spots.  Her 
smiles  had  long  been  lavished  upon  it ; 
fresh  and  ever-vigorous  life  and  fertil¬ 
ity,  with  abiding  peace,  had  reigned 
there  for  centuries,  and  now,  behold  ! 
it  appears  as  though  a  blighting  curse 
from  heaven  had  suddenly  descended 
upon  it !  No  wonder  that  amid  the 
abounding  misery  so  suddenly  produced 
and  in  the  presence  of  such  seemingly 
supernatural  violence  intermittently  re- 

{)eated,  the  reason  of  many  folk  should 
ose  its  balance,  nor  that  famine  and 
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pestilence  should  be  among  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  dread  calamity. 

But  there  is  many  a  kind  of  raid  that 
the  forces  of  Nature  sometimes  make 
upon  human  communities  and  their  be¬ 
longings,  and  upon  the  other  living 
things  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  that 
for  ages  an  extensive  region  lying  be¬ 
tween  widely  separated  mountain  ranges 
has  formed  a  general  collecting  ground 
for  all  the  water  there  produced,  and  is 
the  site  of  a  great  lake  or  inland  sea. 
Every  such  lake  or  sea  occupies  a  part 
of  some  larger  or  smaller  trough  or  val¬ 
ley,  and  in  fact  exists  through  its  waters 
being  prevented  from  flowing  onward 
by  a  partial  obstruction  or  barrier  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  admits  of  the  escape 
of  only  the  surplus  outflowing  accumu¬ 
lations,  and  of  that  but  at  a  feeble  rate 
of  exit.  But  in  course  of  time  the  bar¬ 
rier  becomes  weakened  by  the  wearing 
action  of  the  outflowing  stream,  and 
the  power  of  its  endurance,  which  de- 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  its  component 
materials,  and  upon  the  surface-con¬ 
tour  of  the  surrounding  country,  be¬ 
coming  greatly  diminished,  it  yields 
more  and  more  to  the  vast  pressure  be¬ 
hind  it.  Perhaps  for  some  decades  of 
centuries  it  had  been  amply  sufficient 
to  resist  the  ever-continuing  tendency 
of  the  water  to  discharge  itself  from 
the  great  basin  wherein  it  was  con¬ 
fined  ;  but  at  length  it  succumbs,  and 
lo  !  the  water-floods  are  set  loose  upon 
that  doomed  region  ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what 
w'ould  be  some  of  the  calamitous  effects 
of  such  a  disruption.  The  ensuing  in¬ 
undation  might  well  suggest  itself  to 
any  surviving  sufferer  tliat  the  catas¬ 
trophe  was  a  world-wide  deluge,  and 
the  moralists  of  a  succeeding  generation 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  in  it 
a  judgment  of  the  Almighty  for  the 
sins  and  iniquities  of  mankind. 

In  our  own  days  of  rapidly  diffused 
intelligence,  we  are  becoming  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  extensive  natural 
catastrophes.  The  [overflowing  along 
its  entire  course  of  a  great  Chinese 
river,  with  its  thousands  of  individual 
fatalities,  and  an  enormous  destruction 
of  cattle  and  crops  and  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  property,  followed  by  a  long 
epidemical  scourge  arising  through 
numberless  corpses  being  left  to  decay 


when  the  ultimate  lowering  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  caused  them  to  be  exposed  upon 
malarious  mud-banks  ;  a  great  volcanic 
outburst  in  Java,  with  its  many  con¬ 
comitants  ;  an  extended  line  of  earth¬ 
quake  along  numerous  Japanese  val¬ 
leys  ;  the  tremendous  onset,  now  here 
and  now  there,  of  some  mysterious  tidal 
wave  whereby  anchored  shij)s  are  over- 
wdielmed  and  wrecked,  or  landed  high 
above  the  shore-line,  and  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  seaside  dwellers  are  sw'ept  away, 
are  a  few  recent  illustrations  of  the 
ravages  brought  about  when  some  of 
the  forces  of  Nature  apparently  deviate 
to  a  small  extent  from  their  ordinary 
pacific  course  of  action. 

After  all,  however,  such  signal  catas¬ 
trophes  are  but  few  and  far  between, 
and  while  their  effects  are  probably 
only  what  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
occur  by  slow  degrees,  their  painful  ac¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  human  life  and 
human  interests  are  but  transient.  In 
operation  they  are  strictly  local  and 
limited,  and,  comparatively  regarded, 
they  are  but  trifling  accidents  in  the 
working  of  the  apparently  self-adjust¬ 
ing  machinery  of  Nature.  As  seeming 
examples  of  the  inexorable  character  of 
Nature’s  proeedure,  they  appear  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  instances  of  pain 
and  death  which  are  taking  place  in 
every  hour  of  every  day  of  the  world’s 
existence. 

Some  of  the  detailed  effects  ensuing 
through  the  human  race  and  all  living 
things  which  exist  upon  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  being  physically  subject  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  methods,  afford  a  vast  field  for 
the  exercise  of  pessimistic  philosophy, 
and  probably  no  patronizing  apologist 
for  Nature  is  ever  likely  to  find  an  ade¬ 
quate  excuse  for  the  seemingly  ruthless 
and  incongruous  ordination  in  virtue 
whereof  suffering  is  experienced  by  ani¬ 
mal  existence  in  general,  and  for  the 
inevitable  doom  of  decay  and  death 
which,  sooner  or  later,  overtakes  every 
mortal  being. 

The  constitution  of  universal  Nature, 
however,  is  not  like  a  human  document 
wherein  are  inscribed  the  principles 
upon  which  a  community  or  nation  of 
its  own  will  elects  to  be  governed.  Nor 
is  it  a  “  plan”  such  as  some  theological 
and  moralist  experts  enunciate  as  hav- 
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ing  been  devised  in  Omniscient  councils 
and  miraculously  made  known  to  man¬ 
kind.  But,  in  that  its  several  depart¬ 
ments  are,  so  far  as  the  infinitesimal 
capacity  of  human  science  discerns,  co¬ 
relative  with  each  other  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  in  action,  it  would  appear  to  be  re- 
gardable  as  au  inconceivably  vast  com¬ 
bination  of  forces,  influences  and  exist¬ 
ences — in  regard  to  space,  as  unbounded 
immensity ;  respecting  physical  and 
material  elements,  as  a  limitless  organi¬ 
zation  ;  concerning  intelligence,  capa¬ 
bility,  and  moral  characteristics,  as  an 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  all-benefi¬ 
cent  infinitude. 

In  whatever  aspect  any  member  of 
the  self-important  human  race  may 
deign  to  regard  the  constitution  of  Na¬ 
ture  whereinto  he  is  born,  and  whereof 
he  is,  in  fact,  an  atom,  the  reality  abides 
that  it  is  supreme,  and  that  its  dictates 
are  exercised  irrespective  altogether  of 
the  will  of  the  beings  who  are  governed 
‘  by  it. 

Can  Nature,  then,  be  deemed  a  per¬ 
sonality,  whom  we  may  petition  for  an 
explanation  respecting  effects  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  so  inexorable  a  character  ? 
Would  it  avail  if  she  were  asked  to 
show  how  it  comes  about  that  some  of 
her  proceedings  include  the  infliction 
of  pain,  decay,  death,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  effects  ensuing  from  those  inscruta¬ 
ble  incidents  ?  And  why  her  living  off¬ 
spring  should  bo  subject  to  diseases  of 
body,  of  the  affections,  and  of  the  mind, 
so  that,  whether  by  accident,  or  by  mis¬ 
take,  or  wilfulness  on  man’s  part,  he 
should  be  liable  to  be  stricken  with 
fever,  with  pestilence,  with  famine,  or 
with  cause  for  anguish  of  heart  or  mind, 
or  with  bodily  deformity  or  mental 
aberration  ? 

Although  there  may  be  among  us 
many  a  hollow  form  whence  oracular 
sounds  issue  forth  in  response  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  faithful,  and 
although  the  world  has  never  been 
without  its  professedly  inspired  inter¬ 
preters,  yet  a  large  phalanx  of  heretics 
remains  to  be  converted  to  orthodox 
beliefs  in  that  respect,  to  whom,  except 
by  Nature’s  own  methods,  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  of  obtaining  a  solution  of 
such  momentous  questions. 

However  wonderfully  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  as  well  as  the  very  simplest  ar¬ 


rangements  of  Nature  seem  to  act — even 
as  though  each  one  were  instinct  with 
thought,  judgment,  and  reflection,  and 
possessed  the  faculty  of  electing  tlie 
most  appropriate  methods  of  procedure 
— yet  it  would  manifestly  be  futile  to 
make  a  personal  appeal  to  what  is  obvi¬ 
ously  only  physical ;  or  to  present  even 
the  most  passionate  entreaties  and  ex¬ 
haust  our  very  existence  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  an  intelligent  utterance  from 
what  evidently  is  not  endowed  with  in¬ 
telligent  will-power  and  personal  sym¬ 
pathy. 

But  if  the  physical  and  material  part 
of  Nature  is  thus  altogether  impersonal 
and  lifeless  as  regards  its  not  giving  any 
response  to  man’s  craving  for  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sympathetic  intimations  re¬ 
specting  matters  which  have  so  keen 
an  interest  for  him,  does  it  therefore 
follow  that  no  intelligent  aud  soul-sat¬ 
isfying  information  is  obtainable  by  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry  concerning  the  objects 
and  intents  for  which  matter  and  physi¬ 
cal  forces  and  influences  exist,  and  for 
which  they  perform  their  infinitely  di¬ 
verse  functions  in  a  manner  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  omnisciently  pre¬ 
ordained  ? 

The  question,  “  What  is  scientific  in¬ 
quiry  ?”  seems  to  be  worth  repeated  con¬ 
sideration.  It  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
to  consist  of  the  tracing  of  the  modes 
and  methods  in  which  Nature’s  effects 
are  evolved  ;  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  natural  phenomena  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  of  the  immediate,  proxi¬ 
mate,  and  ultimate  utilities  they  sub¬ 
serve. 

Judging  even  from  the  merest  super¬ 
ficial  consideration  of  what  any  intelli- 

ent  man  sees  to  bo  taking  place  around 

im,  it  appears  impossible,  in  reason, 
to  suggest  that  the  unspeakably  won¬ 
drous  universe  of  cause  and  effect, 
whereof  he  himself  is  a  constituent 
atom,  is  but  a  mechanical  and  chemical 
organization,  which,  though  seemingly 
boundless  as  to  dimensions,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  in  the  interaction  of  its 
infinitude  of  details,  yet  aimlessly  and 
purposelessly  exists — that  is  to  say,  ow/y 
— that  mechanical  and  chemical  effects 
should  be  forever  in  the  course  of  being 
evolved. 

Does  our  own  solar  system,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  exist  only  that  the  sun  and  the 
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planets  should  rotate  upon  their  axes, 
and  that  planets  and  satellites  should  re¬ 
volve  in  their  orbits,  so  as  aimlessly  and 
purposelessly  to  constitute  a  grand  piece 
of  toy  mechanism  altogether  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  intelligent  and  appreciative  per¬ 
sonality  ? 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  we  are 
each  of  us,  individually,  members — in¬ 
finitesimal  members,  no  doubt  —  of 
something  very  different  from  that. 
At  every  step  we  take  in  our  daily  lives, 
we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  circumstances  and  subject  to 
numerous  incidents,  each  of  which  is 
referable  to  the  regular  and  constant 
operation  of  some  of  Nature’s  methods 
and  processes.  Who  is  there  who  does 
not  perceive  that  every  breath  of  wind 
that  blows,  and  every  ray  of  light  that 
manifests  itself,  and  all  the  grains  of 
matter  which  hold  together  and  form 
the  greater  part  of  our  spherical  world, 
have  their  utilities  among  millions  of 
other  like  means  and  agencies  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  mysterious  origina¬ 
tion  and  development  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  ?  Between  what  is  seem¬ 
ingly  the  merest  dead  matter  of  the 
nether  rocks  and  the  most  intellectual 
and  cultured  of  human  beings,  what  an 
unutterably  vast  range  is  there  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  provisions  and  operations  !  The 
influences  stored  up  in  a  microscopical 
seed,  the  arrangements  for  its  quicKen- 
ing  and  nurture  in  the  soil,  its  air- 
growth,  and  its  continued  nutrition 
through  leaves  and  roots,  its  maturing 
and  the  part  of  its  physiology  which 
displays  itself  in  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
ensures  a  superabundant  perpetuation 
of  its  kind  ;  in  that  single  instance  of 
one  of  Nature’s  productions,  what  a 
lengthened  chain  of  development  is  in¬ 
volved  !  Ilow  completely  does  every 
phase  of  the  plant’s  career  seem  to  be 
provided  for  !  By  a  profoundly  subtle 
interaction  of  elements  at  her  disposal. 
Nature  has  produced  a  marvellous  phys¬ 
ical  and  material  structure,  which  also 
contained,  in  its  most  incipient  stage, 
another  principle  or  influence — to  wit, 
vitality— without  which  it  would  have 
been  but  a  mere  atom  of  dead  matter. 
And,  similarly,  through  all  the  phases 
of  loeomotive  life,  by  what  an  infinitude 
of  simple  provisions  is  the  well-being 
and  healthy  development  of  each  indi- 
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vidual  secured  !  the  maturing  of  the  in¬ 
cipient  being  in  the  womb,  or  by  other 
modes  ;  the  instinctive  solicitude  of  the 
parent  as  a  safeguard  of  offspring-life, 
are  simple  illustrations  out  of  millions 
and  millions  of  instances  of  Nature’s 
apparently  pre-ordained  methods. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  formation  of 
suns,  as  may  be  conjectured,  out  of  ele¬ 
ments  existing  in  universal  space,  and 
the  maturing  of  those  inconceivably 
vast  collections  of  gaseous  material  un¬ 
til  they  acquire  a  condition  wherein 
they  are  fitted  to  throw  off  semi- molten 
masses  which  immediately  acquire  a  ro¬ 
tary  motion  on  axis,  and  begin  to  re¬ 
volve  in  orbit  about  the  primary,  or  the 
gradual  condensation  of  such  a  pro¬ 
jected  mass,  and  its  preparation  for  the 
inauguration  of  living  organisms  upon 
and  around  its  surface,  such  as  the 
geology  of  our  own  planet  seems  to 
show  has  taken  place  ;  whether  it  be 
the  seeming  ebb  and  flow  of  the  seas 
and  oceans  of  our  world  ;  whether  it  be 
that  wonderful  influence  or  supposed 
influence,  to  which  the  name  of  gravi¬ 
tation  has  been  given  ;  or  whether  it  be 
the  originating  and  the  development  of 
a  grass-blade,  or  of  tiny  color-streaks 
upon  a  flower,  there  seems  to  be  and  to 
have  been  somewhere  or  somehow  in 
exercise  in  and  among  all  such  opera¬ 
tions,  an  intelligence  which  we  can  only 
regard  as  omniscient,  a  power  which  we 
can  only  conceive  to  be  omnipotent ; 
and  a  character  which  is  necessarily  re- 
gardable  as  all-beneficent. 

What  a  proud  and  magnificent  posi¬ 
tion  is  it  in  which  an  intelligent  man 
attempts  to  pose  when  he  assumes  pes¬ 
simistic  airs  and  remonstrates  with  the 
constitution  of  Nature  on  account  of  its 
having  been  so  arranged  that  many 
things  occur  in  a  way  which  has  not 
his  approval  !  That  humble-minded 
individual  would,  however,  appear  jus¬ 
tified  in  not  giving  a  willing  acquies¬ 
cence  to  some  of  the  inexorable  methods 
in  Nature’s  programme.  That  weak¬ 
ness  and  decay  should  inevitably  over¬ 
take  one  ;  that  our  mortal  structure 
should  be  liable  to  all  sorts  of  maladies  ; 
that  our  mental  vision  is  utterly  power¬ 
less  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  death  ;  that 
we  should  be  left  in  absolute  ignorance 
whether  any  part  of  our  being  survives 
when  the  mortal  tenement  is  bereft  of 
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the  spirit  which  animated  it,  are  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  we  may  argue  and  spec¬ 
ulate  and  invent  theories,  and  formu¬ 
late  theological  creeds,  and  as  to  which 
some  folk  are  induced  to  believe  that 
miraculous  intimations  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  mankind  by  some  method 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  traceable 
within  the  range  of  Nature’s  illimita¬ 
ble  domain. 

And  yet  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  with¬ 
al,  that  Nature’s  methods  aud  processes 
are  altogether  invisible  to  mortal  vision 
and  imperceptible  to  mortal  touch. 
The  influence,  or  force,  or  whatever  it 
is,  which  in  the  language  of  science  is 
spoken  of  as  “  gravitation”  and  which 
appears  to  rule  the  universe,  and  that 
which  consists  of  or  occasions  chemical 
action  and  seems  to  be  equally  exten¬ 
sive  in  operation,  are  only  palpable 
through  the  effects  evolved  by  their 
supposed  instrumentality.  A  cannon¬ 
ball  may  come  to  us  in  a  very  demon¬ 
strative  form,  but  the  force  which  sends 
it  on  its  career  is  never  seen.  The  life 
or  vitality  of  an  organism  is  assuredly 
invisible  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
deemed  to  exist,  whether  as  a  material 
part  of  a  material  body,  or  as  something 
which  is  immaterial  and  not  a  mere 
physical  part  of  it. 

It  seems  unquestionable,  then,  that 
we  live  in  the  presence  of  unseen  pow¬ 
ers  or  influences,  and  that  our  very  ex¬ 
istence,  including  the  maintenance  of 
our  being  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
is  somehow  due  to  the  methods  in  which 
they,  or  some  of  them,  act  together, 
and  that  everything  we  behold,  or  that 
we  can  touch  or  handle,  is  necessarily 
attributable  to  them. 

If  such  a  conception  of  Nature  be 
correct,  the  universe  itself  seems  to  be 
regardable  as  of  a  dual  character,  the 
one  part  consisting  of  phenomena  which 
the  scientific  explorer  seeks  to  trace  out 
and  to  follow  through  their  seemingly 
interminable  and  infinitely  complicated 
modes  of  causation,  and  the  other  as 
comprising  powers  or  influences,  which, 
although  affecting  and  sustaining  us  at 
everv  instant,  are  nevertheless  such  that 
the  human  faculties  are  only  capable  of 
forming  more  or  less  reasonable  infer¬ 
ences  or  conjectures  concerning  them. 

If  one’s  consideration  of  phenomena 
be  given  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  even 


to  what  is  only  mundane,  into  what  an 
infinitely  complicated  and  infinitely  va¬ 
rious  an  array  of  causation  and  effect 
do  we  seem  to  enter  !  Is  it  to  be  mar¬ 
velled  at,  that  the  ultra-sentimental  and 
ultra-poetic  mind  of  savage  and  uncul¬ 
tured  man  should  be  utterly  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  wondrous  effects  he  be¬ 
holds  in  every  direction  to  which  his 
vision  is  directed?  Can  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  be  anything  less  than 
divine  personalities,  seeing  how  majes¬ 
tically  they  march  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  heaven’s  blue  dome  ?  Are 
they  not  evidently  capable  of  being  dis¬ 
pleased,  when,  as  they  oftentimes  do, 
they  hide  their  countenances  from  hu¬ 
man  sight,  and  send  violent  deluges 
upon  the  earth,  and  hurl  forth  destruc¬ 
tive  hurricanes  upon  men  and  cattle, 
and  upon  the  crops  which  are  necessary 
for  their  sustenance  ?  Can  it  be  other¬ 
wise  than  by  divine  magic  that  vast 
mountain  ranges  should  so  often  appear 
along  the  far-off  horizon  as  the  great 
day -king  is  completing  his  ever- watch¬ 
ful  march  ?  By  what  can  those  spark- 
lings  upon  lake  and  river  surface  be  oc¬ 
casioned,  as  they  come  and  go  with  such 
instantaneous  activity,  if  not  by  tiny 
water-sprites  issuing  forth  in  myriads 
from  their  hiding-places  to  greet  the 
sun  upon  his  first  appearance  above  the 
eastern  hills  ?  How  come  the  leafy 
slopes  to  put  on  such  intense  autumn 
colorings  if  no  unseen  spirits  steal  forth 
in  the  cold  hours  of  the  night  to  effect 
the  mystic  artistry  ? 

But  for  the  imaginative  faculty,  the 
experience  of  childhood  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  more  than  half  its  pleasures  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  but  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  personality  which  primitive  man 
attributes  to  the  influences  of  Nature 
whence  phenomena  are  evolved,  his  ex¬ 
istence  would  be  dispossessed  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  interests. 

And  are  phenomena,  so  many  of 
which  are  objects  of  faith,  and  of  in¬ 
tense  concern  to  children  and  to  a  vast 
number  of  the  simple  folk  of  the  earth, 
by  reason  of  their  imagined  personality, 
of  less  keen  regard  to  the  scientific  in¬ 
quirer  because  he  perceives  that  they 
are  only  phenomena  or  manifestations 
of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character, 
and  are  due  to  the  operation  of  unseen 
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physical  causation  ?  That  they,  and 
their  immediately  producing  causes,  are 
not  living  entities  he  cannot  reasonably 
doubt ;  but  that  they  are  all  somehow 
ascribable  to  the  exercise  of  omniscient 
will-power,  his  reason  compels  him  to 
believe.  By  tracing  phenomena  or  ef¬ 
fects  to  their  causes,  immediate,  proxi¬ 
mate,  or  remote,  he  discovers  that  out 
of  exactly  similar  circumstances  exactly 
similar  results  ensue,  and  hence  he  de¬ 
duces  and  formulates  what,  for  scientific 
convenience,  he  calls  natural  “  laws,” 
but  which  so-called  “  laws”  no  real  sci¬ 
entific  inquirer  can  deem  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  tentative  human  concep¬ 
tion,  and  more  or  less  hypothetical. 

Is  there  no  evidence  of  personality 
traceable,  then,  in  the  course  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  exploration  through  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  region  of  Nature  ?  Is  the  uni¬ 
verse  constituted  of  nothing  but  matter 
and  force  ?  Is  a  human  being  nothing 
more  than  a  wondrous  piece  of  mere 
physical  organization  with  just  a  tem¬ 
porary  spark  of  vitality  thrown  in, 
which  is  called  its  “  life”  'i  Is  its  brain- 
])ower  and  its  reasoning  capacity  an  ef¬ 
fect  only  of  certain  mechanical  and 
chemical  combinations  ?  Is  any  coffin¬ 
ful  of  black  dust  which  is  so  ruthlessly 
disturbed  nowadays,  the  resultant  en¬ 
tirety  of  a  thinking,  speaking,  devising, 
and  right  or  wrongdoing  locomotive 
machine,  which,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
centuries  ago,  was  so  carefully  located 
in  its  Egyptian  tomb  in  the  belief,  on 
the  part  of  its  relatives,  that  the  body 
would  some  day  be  resuscitated  and  the 
skeleton  resume  its  garment  of  flesh  ? 
Can  science  aver  its  yea  or  its  nay  in 
answer  to  that  question  ? 

As  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
science  cannot  positively  answer  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  seeing  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  body  taking  place  an  im¬ 
penetrable  veil  is  drawn  down,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that 
those  of  the  provisions  and  operations 
of  Nature  with  which  we  become  ac¬ 
quainted,  afford  evidence  of  the  most 
absolute  kind,  of  there  being  a  supreme 
intelligent  personality — or  what  we  are 
justified  in  reverently  regarding  as  such 
a  personality. 

That  what  is  called  “intelligence”  is 
one  of  the  invisible  and  intangible  facts 
of  Nature  is  perfectly  obvious,  for  the 


proofs  of  its  existence  and  of  its  exer¬ 
cise  present  themselves  in  millions  upon 
millions  of  instances  at  any  spot  upon 
the  globe’s  surface  at  which  man  places 
himself.  The  evidence  is  discernible 
throughout  the  vast  range  of  ocean  life. 
Whether  in  the  case  of  the  merest  di¬ 
atom  or  of  the  biggest  leviathan,  there 
is  an  instinct  or  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  “  intelligence”  which  is  employed  in 
directing  the  animal’s  movements  in  its 
searches  for  appropriate  food,  and  for 
the  external  conditions  requisite  for  its 
various  functions.  And  so  in  every  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  locomotive  creatures  of  the 
air  and  of  the  land,  there  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  greater  or  a  smaller  degree 
of  that  adaptive  characteristic  which  is 
obviously  a  part  of  the  creature’s  being. 

And  in  coming  to  the  consideration 
of  our  own  race,  there  is  no  need  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  faculty,  for  it  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  various  degrees  in  the  actions 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  who  people  the  earth.  As  one 
of  the  realities  of  Nature  it  may  serve 
either  the  pessimist  or  the  optimist  for 
a  text,  but  that  it  exists  as  an  irrefuta¬ 
ble  fact  is  demonstrated  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  globe. 

Such  a  course  of  suggestion  leads  one 
back  to  the  part  of  the  subject  with 
which  the  present  article  was  com¬ 
menced — namely,  to  the  manner  in 
which  Nature  presumes  to  deal  with  the 
earth’s  living  denizens  in  general  and 
with  the  human  race  in  particular,  and 
to  the  various  arrangements  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  ordained  in  their  spe¬ 
cial  behalf. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  pessimistic 
philosopher  there  may  appear  to  be  a 
striking  incongruity  as  between  the 
numberless  painful  circumstances 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  incidental 
to  all  animal  existence,  including  the 
human  section  of  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superabounding  beneficence 
in  virtue  whereof  the  well-being  of 
every  living  thing  is  provided  for,  al¬ 
most  as  though  the  forces  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  entire  universe  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  its  individual  interests  according 
to  its  functions  and  its  needs. 

If  true  scientific  incjuiry  consists,  as 
it  would  appear  to  do,  in  the  tracing  of 
phenomena  or  effects  to  their  immedi- 
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ate  or  remoter  causes,  and  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  Nature’s  proc¬ 
esses  are  evolved,  the  inquirer  will  not 
be  perturbed  in  spirit  because  in  the 
course  of  his  explorations  he  discovers 
so  much  that  is  for  the  time  inscrutable 
and  that  so  utterly  passes  understand¬ 
ing.  From  a  few  simple  facts  which 
present  themselves  to  his  attention  in 
the  humble  lowlands  where  his  quest 
begins,  he  gradually  mounts  to  higher 
points  whence  more  extensive  views  are 
obtainable.  His  knowledge  of  facts  in¬ 
creases  as  zone  above  zone  is  reached, 
and  until  he  is  enabled  to  discern  the 
more  general  features  of  the  wondrous 
region  which  he  is  traversing. 

What  summary,  then,  can  be  for¬ 
mulated  by  an  intelligent  mind  out  of  a 
general  scientific  inquiry  or  philosophi¬ 
cal  exploration  through  the  visible  and 
invisible  regions  of  Nature  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  every 
human  being  is  in  fact  a  denizen  ? 

(1)  The  first  axiom  which  suggesta 
itself  is  that  Nature  is  absolutely  su¬ 
preme  in  the  exercise  of  her  functions, 
and  that,  pessimistic  protests  and  op¬ 
timistic  laudation  notwithstanding,  she 
produces  her  effects  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  utilities  they  subserve  and 
according  to  seemingly  established 
methods,  but  yet  with  more  or  less  of 
variation  or  deviation  from  absolutely 
rigid  courses. 

(2)  All  visible  phenomena  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  forces  or  influences  which  are 
themselves  invisible,  and  which  indi¬ 
cate,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  oper¬ 
ate  together  and  produce  their  effects, 
that  they  are  due  to  the  exercise,  apart 
from  themselves,  of  a  supreme  omni¬ 
present  intelligence  and  of  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  and  universally  beneficent  wdll. 

(3)  The  facts  of  Nature  do  not  afford 
any  absolute  intimation  whether  man’s 
being  has  or  has  not  a  continuing  sen¬ 
tient  existence  after  the  decease  of  the 
body,  but,  so  far  as  they  do  afford  evi¬ 
dence  upon  the  subject,  they  show  it  to 
be  reasonably  probable  that  it  has  such 
an  existence  in  some  form. 

The  principles  upon  which  Nature 
appears  to  be  constituted  seem  to  in¬ 
clude  the  necessity  that  the  question 
concerning  a  “  hereafter”  for  mortal 
man,  should  not  be  capable  of  solution 
by  us,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  were 


known  as  a  fact  that  when  the  body 
dies  we  should  enter  into  conditions 
more  acceptable  than  those  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  life,  how  many  folk  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  hastening  their  departure  hence, 
and  so  frustrating  the  very  purposes 
for  which  the  world  exists ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  were  certain  that 
there  were  no  future  state  for  us,  it 
would  be  but  reasonable  that  man’s  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  pres¬ 
ent  enjoyment.  But  the  spirit  whereby 
the  educated  and  enterprising  portion 
of  mankind  is  animated,  is  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  the  higher  aims  supposedly 
involved  in  a  progressive  destiny.  If 
our  mundane  existence  were  assuredly 
terminated  by  a  mere  blank,  then,  with 
so  hopeless  and  meaningless  a  prosjiect 
before  us,  it  would  perhaps  be  almost 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  and  of  every  community  to  act  upon 
the  aphorism  ‘‘what  does  it  matter,  an¬ 
nihilation  is  before  us,  let  us  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

Respecting  our  own  special  sphere  of 
existence,  one  part  of  Nature’s  metliods 
is  plainly  discernible  —  namely,  that 
every  living  organism  has  its  genesis 
and  its  period  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  of  decadence,  and  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  material  part  of  it  is 
the  precursor,  though  not  the  progeni¬ 
tor,  of  new  life.  Even  the  rocks,  of 
which  at  least  the  outer  portion  of  our 
globe  itself  is  composed,  appear  to  un¬ 
dergo  their  transformations  prior  to 
their  ultimate  disintegration,  which,  in 
its  turn,  is  a  step  preliminary  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  materials  consti¬ 
tuting  them  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
same  principle  of  genesis,  development, 
and  decadence  extends  to  the  suns, 
worlds,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  with 
which  we  may  suppose  infinite  space  to 
be  tenanted,  and  that,  after  performing 
the  functions  proper  to  them,  they  be¬ 
come  ultimately  dissolved  and  dispersed 
previous  to  the  elements  composing 
them  entering  into  new  combinations 
and  being  gradually  worked  up  again, 
so  to  speak,  into  new  spheres. 

Into  what  region  do  we  find  ourselves 
lauded  after  thus  attempting  to  make  a 
philosophical  exploration  amid  the  won¬ 
drous  facts  of  Nature  with  which  we 
are  surrounded  ?  Do  the  innumerable 
evidences  of  design,  method,  order,  and 
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beueficenfc  provision,  which  present 
themselves  at  every  step  we  take,  lead 
to  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  Nature 
is  merely  a  vast  aggregation  of  material 
and  physical  effects  which  operate,  of 
necessity,  according  to  rigid  “  laws,” 
and  without  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  material  and  physical  evolution  ? 
and  that  the  universe,  after  all,  is  but 
an  inconceivably  intricate  combination 
of  soulless  mechanism  ?  Does  such  an 
excursion  conduct  us  into  the  domain 
of  fancy,  and  sentiment,  and  miracle, 
wliere  credulity,  under  the  head  of  re¬ 
ligion,  dominates  to  a  prevailing  extent 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  ?  or  do 
we  not  rather  become  more  and  more 
conscious  at  every  instant  of  our  being, 
that  we  are  in  a  Presence  whom  we 
may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
expression,  deem  to  be  an  all-pervading 
personality,  and  the  Soul  and  Spirit  of 
the  Universe  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the 


apprehension  on  the  part  of  man  that 
the  beneficence  which  is  so  conspicuous 
a  characteristic  of  Nature’s  processes 
will  be  lacking,  whatever  it  may  be  that 
ensues  when  his  body  is  grasped  by  the 
mystic  hand  of  death.  That  all  things 
are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  and  for  which  they  appear  to 
have  existence,  that  the  welfare  of  every¬ 
thing  having  life  is  thoroughly  provided 
for  at  every  stage  of  its  being,  and  that 
material  and  physical  operations  which 
take  place  in,  upon,  and  around  our 
globe  are  effected  iu  the  most  complete 
manner  conceivable,  are  matters  of  act¬ 
ual  experience.  They  are  facts  which 
may  be  seen,  and  understood  of  all  men 
who  are  capable  of  forming  an  indepen¬ 
dent  judgment.  They  are  not  the  im¬ 
aginary  conceptions  of  credulity,  but 
the  reasonable  bases  upon  which  an  ab¬ 
solutely  relying  faith  may  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  repose.  —  Westminster  Review. 
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More  than  one  master  of  literature 
has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  the 
necessary  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
good  correspondent.  Goethe  asks  for 
nothing  less  than  “  a  free  and  daring 
grace,  a  careless  security,  a  fine  and 
sharp  polish,  a  delicate  and  perfect 
taste.”  This  is  but  to  confirm,  in  less 
homely  language,  the  verdict  of  his 
quaint  Scottish  contemporary,  who  had 
it  that  “  birr  and  smeddum”  are  the 
very  juice  and  flavor  of  the  true  epistle. 
Tliese  high  conditions  are  amply  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  recently  published  “  Let¬ 
ters  of  James  Russell  Lowell.”  “  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  drop  of  bitterness 
in  his  composition,”  writes  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  in  the  admirable  sketch  which 
closes  the  volumes  ;  and  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  wound  the  tenderest 
susceptibilities  is  found  within  their 
pages.  The  letters  are  genial  and 
wholesome,  as  the  man’s  nature  was 
wholesome  to  the  core ;  sound  and 
sweet  and  instinct  with  the  ready,  spark¬ 
ling  wit  which  made  him  so  delightful 
a  fireside  companion.  They  are  truly 
“  the  mirror  of  his  heart he  stands 
revealed  in  them  ;  for,  as  the  editor 


{>oints  out,  few  men  have  given  in  their 
etters  a  more  faithful  representation  of 
themselves,  and,  barring  those  essential 
reserves,  those  sanctities  which  belong 
to  every  human  soul,  and  with  which 
none  may  dare  to  intermeddle,  we  have 
here  an  almost  complete  record  of  his 
life  from  childhood  to  age. 

The  son  of  a  much-respected  clergy¬ 
man,  James  Russell  Lowell,  born  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  February  22, 
1819,  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his 
home  surroundings.  Elmwood,  the 
spacious,  comfortable  country  house  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  letters, 
and  for  which  he  cherished  an  intense 
affection  to  the  last,  was  the  scene  of 
many  pleasant  social  gatherings,  and  the 
meeting-place  of  innumerable  relations. 
Here  the  boy,  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  a  handsome  lad  and  his  moth¬ 
er’s  darling,  led  a  healthy,  natural,  out- 
of-door  life  among  the  woods  and  river- 
washed  meadows,  learning  a  good  deal 
more  from  them  than  from  school 
tasks,  though  he  absorbed  culture 
almost  unconsciously  from  his  book- 
loving  father.  From  his  mother,  a 
member  of  an  old  Orkney  family,  he 
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always  held  himself  to  have  inherited 
his  poetic *teinperament,  his  love  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  sensitive  response  to  her  in¬ 
fluences. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
few  childish  letters  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  unless  we  may  trace  some  hint 
of  the  coming  man  in  the  boy  of  nine, 
who  writes  to  a  brother  of  the  three 
volumes  of  “  Tales  of  a  Grandfather*' 
added  to  his  bookshelf ;  it  must  bo 
owned,  however,  that  a  new  suit  of 
broadcloth  clothes  with  buttons  of  his 
own  selection,,  and  “  the  melancholy 
news”  of  his  “  ague,  together  with  a 
gumbile,”  fairly  divide  the  writer’s  in¬ 
terest.  Following  on  this,  there  are 
nine  years  of  silence.  The  letters  begin 
again  when  Lowell  was  eighteen,  and 
had  already  been  four  years  a  student  at 
Harvard.  Shy  on  flrst  entering  the 
new  life,  his  genial,  sociable  qualities 
quickly  gathered  friends  about  him. 
The  love  of  books  had  grown  with  his 
years.  “  You  see  the  editiomania  has 
not  left  me  yet,”  he  writes  to  a  college 
friend,  after  telling  of  a  handsome  edi¬ 
tion  of  ]\Iilton  and  one  of  Coleridge  giv¬ 
en  him  by  his  father  ;  “  with  some 
stray  cash  I  have  purchased  Butler  and 
Beattie  also.  .  .  .  Did  you  over  read 
‘  Iludibras  ’  ?”  The  letter  is  all  about 
books,  and  here  we  have  the  first  hint 
of  verse-making.  “  When  my  poems 
are  published  I’ll  send  them  to  you.” 
His  mother  is  his  confidant  about  those 
“  poetical  effusions,”  “  one  of  which  I 
have  dedicated  to  you  who  have  always 
been  the  patron  and  encourager  of  my 
youthful  muse.” 

A  boyish  assertion  of  independence 
led  to  his  rustication,  and  he  left  Har¬ 
vard  to  finish  his  studies  under  a  private 
tutor  at  Concord,  where  Emerson  was 
then  living  in  seclusion.  He  found 
Concord  dull,  and  he  was  restless  and  in 
discontent  with  himself,  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  Emerson’s  transcenden- 
^  talism. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  he  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  and  returned  to  Elm¬ 
wood  ;  and  then  followed  the  necessity 
of  choosing  a  career.  For  his  father’s 
profession  he  had  no  “  inward  call 
the  law,  which  he  finally  chose,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  more  con- 
enial.  “  If  I  thought  it  possible  that 
ever  could  love  the  law  (one  can’t 
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make  a  lawyer  without  it),  I  wouldn’t 
hesitate  a  moment ;  but  I  am  confident 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  even  to  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  it.” 

A  year  later  he  is  still  in  a  “  miserable 
state”  of  indecision  ;  now  veering  toward 
medicine,  now  toward  “business,” 
again  toward  lecturing,  the  inborn  crav¬ 
ing  for  literary  expression  forever  reas¬ 
serting  itself.  He  fought  and  conquered 
his.disinclination,  however,  and  in  1840 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  Scribbling  had 
all  this  while  lightened  the  arid  study 
of  Blackstone  and  Kent’s  “  Commenta¬ 
ries,”  and  his  betrothal  in  the  same  year 
to  Miss  Maria  White,  a  young  lady  of 
large  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  herself  a 
writer  of  sweet  and  sympathetic  verse, 
did  much  to  quicken  and  stimulate  his 
powers  and  develop  his  character. 
Though  now  fully  qualified  to  practise 
law,  literature  still  lured  him  ;  in  this 
same  eventful  year  he  made  a  collection 
of  verses  which  had  already  appeared  in 
various  periodicals,  and  succeeded  in 
publishing  them  under  the  title  of  “  A 
Ytear’s  Life.”  The  little  volume  brought 
him  some  encouraging  praise,  but  little 
money,  and  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
fortune  he  started  a  monthly  journal  in 
partnership  with  a  man  scarcely  more 
practical  than  himself.  “  The  Pioneer” 
soon  came  to  grief,  expiring  after  a 
languishing  existence  of  three  months, 
and  leaving  a  heavy  legacy  of  debt  be¬ 
hind  it. 

The  winter  of  1842-3  was  spent  in 
New  York,  wdiere,  brought  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  fresh  set  of  minds,  and 
rubbing  shoulders  with  young  and 
eager  authors  of  his  own  generation, 
Lowell  was  inspired  to  compose  a  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  verse.  It  was  now  quite 
clear  that  for  the  future  the  pen  must 
be  his  w’eapon ;  fresh  avenues  were 
opening  to  him  in  many  quarters  ;  and 
with  an  easy  conscience  he  could  at  last 
realize  his  dream  and  “  sit  down  to  do 
something  literary  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.”  With  the  optimism  and  delight¬ 
ful  youthfulness  of  hope  which  never 
failed  him,  Lowell  now  considered  him¬ 
self  justified  in  marrying  upon  what 
might  fairly  be  described  as  “  nothing 
a  year,  and  that  uncertain.”  “  All  I 
asic,”  he  confides  in  C.  F.  Briggs,  a 
young  writer  of  great  promise  whose 
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acquaintance  he  made  in  New  York, 
and  to  whom  many  of  the  letters  in 
these  volumes  are  addressed,  “  is 
enough  for  necessaries,”  and  the  enough 
was  forthcoming,  though  the  great 
prizes  of  literature  never  fell  to  Low¬ 
ell’s  share.  To  the  same  friend  he 
sends  the  following  delightful  sketch 
of  his  father,  who  had  proposed  to 
build  a  cottage  for  the  young  people. 

“  I  have  already  christened  my  new  castle 
(though  as  yet  an  atmospheric  one)  ‘  Elmwood 
Junior,’  much  to  the  delight  of  my  father,  who 
is  one  of  the  men  you  wonld  like  to  know. 
He  is  Dr.  Primrose  in  the  comparative  degree, 
the  very  simplest  and  charaiingest  of  sexa¬ 
genarians,  and  not  without  a  great  deal  of  the 
truest  magnanimity.  Nothing  delights  him 
so  much  as  any  compliment  paid  to  me,  ex¬ 
cept  the  idea  of  building  me  a  cottage.  If 
you  could  see  hini  criticising  the  stmt  or 
crow  of  one  of  my  chanticleers  with  a  child’s 
enthusiasm,  or  reading  a  review  of  my  poems 
which  he  does  not  think  laudatory  enough  (at 
the  same  time  professing  himself  a  disciple  of 
Pope,  and  pretending  that  he  can't  understand 
more  than  a  tithe  of  what  I  write),  or  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  the  site  he  has  selected 
for  planting  the  Colony  from  Elmwood  Senior, 
or  talking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  or  praising 
‘  the  old  Federal  Party  with  Washington  at 
its  head,’  or  speaking  of  Jefferson  as  harshly 
as  his  kind  heart  will  let  him  speak  of  any¬ 
body— in  short,  if  yon  had  a  more  than 
Asniodeus-facnlty,  and  could  take  the  roof  off 
his  heart,  yon  would  fall  in  love  with  him. 
He  has  had  far  more  sorrow,  too,  than  most 
men,  and  his  wounds  have  been  in  his  tender- 
est  part  .  .  .  but  nothing  could  shake  my  be¬ 
loved  and  honored  father's  trust  in  Ood,  and 
his  sincere  piety.” 

Mrs.  Lowell’s  delicate  health  sent  the 
young  pair  to  winter  in  Philadelphia, 
where  Lowell  was  at  once  enrolled  on 
the  staff  of  the  “  Pennsylvania  Free¬ 
man.”  Returning  to  Elmwood  in  sum¬ 
mer,  he  was  engaged  to  write  for  the 
”  Standard,”  the  organ  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anti-Slavery  Society,  published  in 
New  York.  His  heart  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  burning  question  of  the 
day,  and  the  whole  strength  and  fervor 
of  his  nature  were  poured  into  the 
poems  and  articles  which  he  contributed 
weekly.  ”  Ilosea  Bigelow,”  who  had 
made  his  first  bow  to  the  public  from 
the  platform  of  the  “  Boston  Courier,” 
now  transferred  his  services  to  the 
“Standard.”  In  sending  the  first  of 
the  famous  series  he  says  to  Sydney  H. 
(lay  :  “You  will  find  a  squib  of  mine 
in  this  week’s  ‘  Courier.’  I  wish  it  to 
continue  anonymous,  for  1  wish  slavery 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  3. 


to  think  it  has  as  many  enemies  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  Yet,  though  the  next  years 
were  busy  and  productive  ones,  since 
they  saw  the  birth  of  the  “  Bigelow 
Papers,”  “  Sir  Launcefal,”  “  The 
Fable  for  Critics,”  besides  much  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  work,  the  money 
rewards  came  in  very  slowly. 

”  If  ever  letter  deserved  the  name  of  a  prov¬ 
idential  raven,”  he  writes  to  Sydney  H.  Gay, 
editor  of  the  “  Standard”  in  1849,  “  it  was 
your  last.  Not  for  its  blackness,  nor  for  any 
the  least  unpleasantness  in  its  note,  but  for 
the  supply  it  brought  to  a  famishing  man. 
Though  I  am  now  a  middle-aged  man  (he  was 
but  thirty  !)  my  constitution  is  still  vigorous 
enough  to  bear  a  draft.  1  think  I  could  sit 
exposed  to  such  as  yours  all  day  long  without 
taking  cold.  ...  I  will  macerate  myself.  I 
will  keep  lent,  so  that  1  may  never  more  be 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  bear  riches  with  resignation. 
I  think  few  of  ns  would  hold  an  umbrella  (at 
any  rate  right  side  up)  against  a  golden 
shower.” 

There  were  vexations  and  griefs  he 
took  to  heart  far  more  than  the  em¬ 
barrassments  of  poverty.  The  restraints 
enforced  by  his  position  on  the  “  Stand¬ 
ard”  had  long  fretted  him,  and  even 
his  cheerful  philosophy  scarcely  helped 
him  to  bear  the  strain.  “  I  have  felt,” 
he  says,  “  that  I  ought  to  work  in  my 
own  way,  and  yet  I  have  also  felt  that 
I  ought  to  try  and  work  in  their  way, 
so  that  I  have  failed  of  working  in 
either.”  In  1849  he  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper.  He  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  chagrined  at  the  readiness  with 
which  his  resignation  was  accepted, 
but  his  saving  sense  of  humor  helped 
him  to  see  the  comical  side  ;  and,  after 
all,  the  worries  incidental  to  every  lit¬ 
erary  career  were  but  trifles  light  as  air 
compared  with  the  deep  grief  he  felt  at 
the  loss,  within  three  years,  of  his  two 
little  daughters,  to  be  followed  by  that 
of  his  only  son,  a  child  of  great  beauty 
and  promise  who  died  in  Rome  in  1851. 
Lowell  had  gone  thither  in  the  hope  of 
re-establishing  his  wife’s  failing  health, 
but  the  journey  was  undertaken  in 
vain.  She  lingered  for  about  a  year 
after  their  return  to  America,  dying  in 
the  autumn  of  1853.  The  blow  was 
crushing  to  one  of  his  loyal  and  tender 
nature.  To  his  friend  C.  F.  Briggs  he 
permits  a  glimpse  into  his  sorrow  : 

”  I  feel  now  for  the  first  time  old,  and  as  if 
I  had  a  past — something,  1  mean,  quite  alien 
22 
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to  my  present  life,  and  from  which  I  am  now 
exiled.  How  beantifnl  that  past  was,  and 
how  I  cannot  see  it  clearly  yet  for  my  tears  I 
need  not  tell  yon.  I  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  the  sweet  influences  of  thirteen  years, 
spent  with  one  like  her,  may  be  seen  and  felt 
in  my  daily  life  henceforth.  At  present  I 
only  feel  that  there  is  a  chamber  whose  name 
is  Peace,  and  which  opens  towaid^the  snn  ris¬ 
ing,  and  that  1  am  not  in  it.” 

He  turned  for  solace  to  work  ;  one 
child,  a  little  girl,  was  still  left  to  him  to 
give  it  a  motive.  In  1855  he  was  nom¬ 
inated  to  the  professorship  of  “  French 
and  Spanish  Languages,  and  Literatures 
and  Belles  Lettres,”  in  Harvard  College 
—a  chair  which  Ticknor  and  Longfel¬ 
low  had  worthily  occupied  before  him. 
He  accepted  with  the  odd  proviso  that 
he  might  spend  a  year  or  two  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  in  Europe.  From 
Paris  he  went  to  London,  whence  went 
bright  letters  across  the  sea  recording 
meetings  with  Leigh  Hunt,  Thackeray, 
the  Brownings,  and  other  congenial 
spirits.  Finally  he  settled  down  in 
Dresden. 

‘‘lam  beim  Herrn  Hofratb  Dr.  Reicbenbach, 
who  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  Madame 
is  a  ‘  ilrst  rate  fullah  ’  too,  as  my  nephew 
Willie  would  say.  My  walls  are  hung  with 
very  nice  pictures  painted  by  the  gniidige 
Frau  herself  ;  and  they  were  so  thoughtful  as 
to  send  down  before  I  came  a  large  case  with 
American  birds  very  well  stuffed  and  mounted, 
so  that  I  might  have  some  friends.  ...  I 
look  at  the  oriole  sometimes  till  I  hear  him 
whistling  over  the  buttercups  in  the  dear  old 
times  at  Elmwood.  Ah,  how  deep  out  of  the 
past  his  song  comes  !  .  .  .  1  am  fast  turning 

into  a  regular  German.  .  .  .  Aber  potztausend 
Donnerwetter !  what  a  language  it  is,  to  be 
sure  !  with  nominatives  sending  out  as  many 
roots  as  that  witch  grass  which  is  the  pest  of 
all  child-gardens,  and  sentences  in  which  one 
sets  sail  like  an  admiral  with  sealed  orders, 
not  knowing  where  the  devil  he  is  going  to 
till  he  is  in  mid-ocean  !  Then,  after  tea,  we 
sit  and  talk  German— or  what  some  of  us  take 
to  be  such — and  which  I  speak  already  like  a 
native — of  some  other  country.  ...  If  I  die 
I  will  have  engraved  on  my  tombstone  that  I 
died  of  der,  die,  das,  not  because  I  caught  ’em, 
but  because  1  couldn’t.” 

The  same  light  and  buoyant  humor 
characterizes  all  the  letters. 

”  Do  you  remember.”  he  asks  Miss  Norton, 
writing  from  Paris,  ‘‘  Domenichino’s  cherubs 
in  the  ‘  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  ’  ?  They 
look  as  if  they  had  been  tossed  up  there  by  a 
mad  bull,  and  yon  pity  the  poor  little  red 
dears,  who  have  evidently  just  been  whipped 
by  their  unnatural  mothers,  and  who  (to  judge 
by  their  expression)  are  expecting  another 
whipping  when  they  tumble  (as  they  instantly 
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must),  for  having  been  naughty  enough  to  be 
tossed  at  all.  The  painters  find  it  commonly 
very  hard  to  bring  up  these  angelic  children 
of  theirs  properly,  and  they  look  mostly  like 
chbruhin  terribles  whom  one  wishes  out  of  the 
way ;  but  those  of  Titian  are  altogether  de¬ 
lightful — little  cupids  who  have  been  baptized 
into  the  Church  without  losing  a  bit  of  their 
animal  spirits,  and  who  would  contrive  to 
get  bows  and  arrows  to  make  mischief  with,  if 
ever  they  got  into  a  nunnery.” 

In  1856  he  returned  to  begin  his 
work  at  Harvard,  undertaking  at  the 
same  time  the  editorship  of  the  “  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly.”  In  the  following 
summer  his  home  happiness  was  re¬ 
newed  by  his  union  with  Miss  Frances 
Dunlap,  a  lady  in  every  way  fitted  to 
afford  him  congenial  companionship. 

“You  see,'*’  he  writes  to  Miss  5ior- 
ton,  “  that  I  no  longer  date  my  letters 
‘  Elmwood,’  but  simply  ‘  Cambridge.’ 
After  thirty- seven  years  spent  in  tlie 
ship-house,  only  hearing  afar  the 
tumults  of  the  sea,  I  am  launched  at 
last,  and  have  come  to  anchor  in  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  Row.’’  To  the  same  corre¬ 
spondent  many  of  the  brightest  letters 
that  follow  are  written.  What  martyr 
to  gout  but  would  sympathize  with 
this  ?— 

“  Since  I  got  your  Berkshire  letter  I  have 
come  into  an^inheritance— I  have  been  chained 
by  one  leg-^I  have  suffered  the  torture  of 
the  Boot— I  have  said  disrespectful  things 
of  my  great-grandfather — I  have  received  no 
sympathy,  but  have  been  laughed  at  ...  in 
short  I  have  had  an  attack  of  the — no  I  won’t 
tell  you  what,  yet.  I  will  prepare  your  mind. 
I  will  dignify  it  by  poetic  precedent.  I  may 
compare  myself  with  Milton  (in  this  respect). 
I  may  claim  brotherhood  with  Gray  and  Wal¬ 
pole.  In  short,  I  have  had  the  goul.  .  .  . 
My  verses  will  no  longer  be  admired  by  young 
ladies  of  sixteen.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
been  thinking  over  the  advantages.  I  find  by 
the  books  that  (if  nothing  happens)  I  shall 
live  long.  That  in  course  of  time  I  shall  be 
able  to  write  my  name,  and  keep  my  milk- 
score  with  my  knuckles.  That  I  shall  always 
have  an  excuse  for  being  as  testy  as  I  please. 
...  As  soon  as  my  father  hoard  of  luy 
trouble  he  came  to  see  me,  bringing  a  cyclo¬ 
paedia  of  medicine,  from  which  he  has  selected 
a  variety  of  choice  complaints  for  himself,  that 
my  reading  might  be  of  an  enlivening  charac¬ 
ter.  ...  I  never  heard  that  my  great-grand¬ 
father  died  insolvent,  but  I  am  obliged  to /oot 
some  of  his  bills  for  port.” 

The  succeeding  sixteen  years  saw  lit¬ 
tle  change  in  his  life.  After  four  years 
he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  “  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly.”  “It  is  amazing  how 
quickly  the  waters  close  over  one.  .  .  • 
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Good  bye.  Nature  is  equable.  I  have 
lost  the  ‘  Atlantic,’  but  my  cow  has 
calved  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

Shortly  afterward  he  undertook  the 
joint  editorship  of  the  “  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review.”  During  the  war  his  pen 
was  active  in  aid  of  the  North.  His 
anti-English  proclivities  come  out  in 
this  note  to  the  historian  Motley  :  “  Is 
not  the  coup  de  grdce  of  the  Alabama 
refreshing  ?  That  an  American  sloop- 
of-war  should  sink  a  British  ship  of 
equal  force,  manned  by  British  sailors, 
and  armed  with  British  guns,  in  the 
British  Channel  !  There  is  something 
to  make  John  Bull  reflect.” 

Changes  which  the  years  brought  in 
his  own  home  touched  him  keenly. 
TheElniwood  of  his  boyish  days  was  no 
longer  a  green  solitude.  The  builder 
had  laid  ruthless  hands  on  it. 

I"  My  heart  was  almost  broken  yesterday  by 
seeing  mailed  to  my  willow  a  board  with  these 
words  on  it ;  ‘  These  trees  for  sale.’  The 
wretch  is  going  to  peddle  them  for  hrewood  ! 
If  I  had  the  money  I  would  buy  the  piece  of 
ground  they  stand  on  to  save  them — the  dear 
friends  of  a  lifetime.  One  of  them  will  stand, 
I  hope,  a  few  years  yet  in  my  poem,  but  he 
might  just  as  well  have  outlasted  me  and  my 
words,  making  his  own  green  ode  every  sum¬ 
mer.” 

In  1873  the  Lowells  revisited  Europe, 

■  M  spending  two  years  in  travel.  Three 
years  later  came  the  call  to  Spain.  To 
I  his  daughter  he  says  :  “It  must  be 
kept  close,  but  I  have  refused  to  go 
either  to  Vienna  or  Berlin.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  desire  to  go  abroad  at  all.  But 
1  have  said  that  ‘  I  would  have  gone  to 
I  Spain,’  supposing  that  place  to  have 
been  already  filled  ...  it  will  be  of 
some  use  to  me  in  my  studies,  and  I 
shall  not  stay  very  long  at  any  rate. 
But  it  is  hard  to  leave  Elmwood  while 
it  is  looking  so  lovely.” 

“  You  must  remember,”  Miss  Norton 
is  admonished,  “  that  I  am  H.  E.  now. 
...  I  haven’t  yet  discovered  in  what 
*  my  particular  kind  of  excellency  con- 
j  siats,  but  when  I  do  I  will  let  you 
know.  It  is  rather  amusing,  by  the 
way,  to  see  a  certain  added  respect  in 
the  demeanor  of  my  fellow-townsmen 
toward  me,  as  if  I  had  drawn  a  prize  in 
the  lottery  and  was  somebody  at  last. 
Indeed,  I  don’t  believe  I  could  persuade 
any  except  my  old  friends  of  the  reluc¬ 
tance  with  which  I  go.”  He  took  a 


humorous  view  of  his  duties  in  this  new 
character,  and  many  of  the  touches  in 
the  letters  from  Madrid  are  inimitable 
— but  the  work  was  not  congenial.  He 
felt  that  it  neither  enlisted  his  sympa¬ 
thies  nor  made  any  call  on  his  better 
faculties. 

“We  are  obliged  to  go  about  somewhat  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  house-hunting.  \Ve  can't  go  in 
a  cab  like  ordinary  mortals,  but  must  have 
coachman  and  footmen  in  livery,  with  their 
coats  folded  over  the  coach  box  in  a  cascade  of 
brass  buttons.  The  first  day  it  rather  amused 
me.  but  yesterday  the  whole  thing  revealed  it¬ 
self  to  me  as  a  tremendous  bore,  but  essential 
to  the  situation.  ...  1  was  beckoned  to  the 

King’s  side,  and  he  talked  with  me  all  the  way, 
even  quoting  one  of  my  own  verses.  He  had 
been  crammed,  of  course,  beforehand.” 

A  visit  the  following  spring  to  Athens 
and  Constantinople  restored  him  to  bet¬ 
ter  spirits. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  on 
for  at  least  another  year,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  news  of  his  transfer  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James’s. 

In  the  years  of  his  stay  with  us  he 
learned  to  understand  and  to  love  our 
country  and  its  people. 

“  1  like  London,  and  have  learned  to  see,  as 
I  never  saw  before,  the  advantage  of  a  great 
capital.  It  establishes  one  set  of  measures, 
moral  and  intellectual,  for  the  whole  country. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  great  drawback  for  ns,  that  we 
have  as  many  as  we  have  States.  The  flow  of 
life  in  the  streets,  too — sublimer,  it  seems  to 
me  often,  than  the  tides  of  the  sea — gives  me 
a  kind  of  stimulus  that  1  find  agreeable  even 
if  it  prompts  to  nothing.  As  for  the  climate, 
it  suits  me  better  than  any  I  ever  lived  in  ; 
and  for  the  inward  weather,  I  have  never 
seen  civilization  at  so  high  a  level  in  some 
respects  as  here.” 

England  liked  and  made  much  of  him 
too.  Oxford  had  already  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  upon  him, 
and  in  1884  Edinburgh  elected  to  do 
him  honor.  “  This  will  be  my  fourth 
gown,  so  that  I  beat  Dogberry  by  two. 
I  shall  be  able  to  keep  myself  warm 
without  Harvard.”  “  Nothing  in  my 
life,”  he  writes  to  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
“  has  ever  puzzled  me  so  much  as  my 
popularity  here  in  England — which  I 
have  done  nothing  and  been  nothing  to 
deserve.  I  was  telling  my  wife  a  day 
or  two  ago  that  I  couldn’t  understand 
it.  It  must  be  my  luck,  and  ought  to 
terrify  me  like  the  ring  of  Bolycrates.  ” 

His  term  of  office  had  scarcely  come 
to  an  end  when  Mrs.  Lowell  died.  In 
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his  grief  his  chief  desire  was  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  made  a 
new  home  with  his  daughter  and  her 
children  at  Deerfoot  Farm  ;  but  for 
four  successive  seasons  he  was  able  to 
revisit  London,  and  to  keep  himself  in 
touch  with  all  that  was  brightest  and 
best  in  its  society. 

I  am  living  a  fntile  life  here,  bat  am  as 
fond  of  London  as  Charles  Lamb.  The  rattle 
of  a  hansom  shakes  new  life  into  my  old 
bones,  and  I  ruin  myself  in  them.  1  love 
each  evanescent  and  animportunate  glimpses 
of  the  world  as  I  catch  from  my  flying  perch. 
...  I  love  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
park  and  forget  myself  in  that  dull  roar  of 
ever-circulating  life  which  bears  a  burden  to 
th<?  song  of  the  thrush  I  am  listening  to.  It 
is  far  more  impressive  than  Niagara,  which 
has  nothing  else  to  do  and  can’t  help  itself. 
In  this  vast  torrent  all  the  drops  are  men.” 

Age  crept  on  him  very  gradually,  and 
with  his  unconquerable  youthfulness 
of  heart  and  feeling  it  amused  and 
amazed  him  to  find  himself  among  the 
veterans.  Tliis  is  how  he  announces 
his  seventieth  birthday  to  Mrs.  Leslie 
Stephen  : 

“  I  have  been  forging  over  the  reef  of  my 
seventieth  birthday  into  the  smooth  water  be¬ 
yond,  without  much  damage  to  my  keel  so  far 
as  I  can  discover.  I  was  dined  and  praised 
to  a  degree  that  would  have  satisfied  you — 
most  partial  even  of  your  sex.  But  somehow 
I  liked  it.  I  do  like  to  be  liked.  It  is  very 
droll  to  be  seventy.  Don’t  scold  me  for  it. 
I’ll  never  do  it  again  ;  but  1  don’t  feel  any 
older,  I  think,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  feel  any 
wiser  than  I  did  before.  ’Tis  a  little  depress¬ 
ing  to  be  reminded  that  one  has  lived  so  long 
and  done  so  little.  When  I  measure  the 
length  with  the  achievement,  there  is  a  hor¬ 
rible  overlapping,  but  I  shall  expect  a  certain 


deference.  Whatever  condescension  I  skow 
will  be  multiplied  by  seven  instead  of  six,  re¬ 
member,  and  precious  in  proportion.” 

The  closing  years  were  spent  under 
the  old  roof  where  he  had  been  born, 
and  had  always  hoped  to  die.  The  days 
passed  in  tranquil  study,  and  in  inter¬ 
course  with  the  best  writers  of  past  and 
present  times. 

Once  or  twice  there  is  a  note  of  de¬ 
spondency,  but  he  was  happy  in  that  he 
did  not  outsit  his  fires  ;  his  interests 
and  his  friendships  were  with  him  to 
the  last.  No  words  can  more  fitly  de¬ 
scribe  the  traits  of  character  which  en¬ 
deared  him  to  so  many,  than  those  which 
his  friend  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  used ; 

”  It  was  singularly  true  of  him,  as  I  take  it 
to  be  generally  true  of  men  of  the  really  poet¬ 
ical  temperament,  that  the  child  in  him  was 
never  suppressed.  He  retained  the  most 
transparent  simplicity  to  the  end.  If  he  had 
any  vanity,  it  was  of  the  inoffensive  kind, 
which  goes  with  an  utter  absence  nf  affecta¬ 
tion.  The  dominant  impression  was  always 
the  same,  of  an  mixed  kindness  and  thorongh 
wholesomeness  of  nature.  There  was  plenty 
of  virtuous  indignation  on  occasion,  bnt  he 
could  not  help  being  tolerant  even  toward  an¬ 
tagonists.  He  seemed  to  be  always  foil  of 
cordial  goodwill,  and  his  intellectual  power 
was  used  not  to  wound  nor  to  flatter,  but  jnst 
to  let  you  know  directly  on  occasion,  or  gen¬ 
erally  through  some  ingenious  veil  of  subtle 
reserve,  how  quick  and  tender  were  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  how  true  his  sense  of  all  that  was 
best  and  noblest  in  his  surroundings.  That 
was  the  Lowell  whom  I  and  mine  knew  and 
loved  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  those  to 
whom  he  is  only  known  by  his  books  need  not 
look  far  to  discover  that  the  same  Lowell  is 
everyw'bere  present  in  them.” 

— Leisure  Hour. 
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“  But  the  tenth  avatar  of  the  Lord 
Vishnu  is  yet  to  come.” 

”  Exactly  so,  pundit-;/tV’  I  replied, 
looking  at  my  watch.  “  It  is  yet  to 
come,  seeing  that  time’s  up.  Half-past 
eight ;  so  not  another  stroke  of  work 
to-day.  No,  not  for  twice  a  thousand 
rupees  !” 

A  thousand  rupees  being  the  sum 
with  which  the  Government  of  India 
rewards  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 


“  high  proficiency”  in  languages,  I, 
having  regard  to  its  literature,  had 
chosen  Sanskrit  as  a  means  of  paying 
certain  just  debts.  To  which  end  the 
head-master  of  the  district  school  came 
to  me  for  two  hours  every  morning, 
and  prosed  away  over  the  doings  of  the 
Hindoo  pantheon  until  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  Lord  Vishnu  had 
been  rather  extravagant  in  the  matter 
of  incarnations. 
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The  pundit,  however,  to  whom  would 
be  due  a  hundred  rupees  of  the  thousand 
if  I  succeeded,  smiled  blandly.  “  The 
tenth  avatar  will  doubtless  await  his 
Honor’s  leisure  ;  the  tenth,  and  last.” 

“  Last !”  I  echoed  with  scorn. 
“  How  do  you  know  ?  Some  authorities 
hold  there  are  twenty-four,  and  upon 
my  soul  I  don’t  see  why  there  should 
not  be  twenty-four  thousand.  ’Tis  the 
same  old  story  all  through  ;  devils  and 
demigods,  rakshas  and  rishies,  Noah’s 
ark  and  Excalibur.  That  sort  of  thing 
might  go  on  forever.” 

Now  pundit  Narayan  Das  was  a  very 
learned  man.  He  had  taken  a  Calcutta 
degree  and  was  accustomed  to  educate 
the  rising  generation  on  a  mixture  of 
the  Rig  Veda  and  The  Spectator.  So 
he  smiled  again,  saying  in  English, 
“  History  repeats  itself.’’ 

Thereupon  he  left  me,  and  I,  going 
into  the  veranda  with  my  cigar,  came 
straight  upon  Ramchunderji  and  his 
wife  Seeta.  At  least  I  think  so. 

They  were  the  oddest  little  couple. 
He,  at  a  stretch,  might  have  touched  a 
decade  of  life,  she,  something  more  than 
half  such  distance  of  time.  That  is, 
taking  them  by  size  ;  in  mind  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  in  their  grave,  careworn  faces, 
they  were  centuries  old.  His  sole  gar¬ 
ment  consisted  of  a  large  yellow  turban 
twined  high  into  a  sort  of  mitre,  with 
just  a  tip  of  burnished  silver  fringe 
sprouting  from  the  top  ;  and,  as  he  sat 
cross-legged  against  the  veranda  pillar, 
a  hand  resting  on  each  knee,  his  figure 
awoke  a  fleeting  memory  which,  at  the 
time,  I  failed  to  catch.  Afterward  I 
remembered  the  effigies  in  Indra’s  celes¬ 
tial  court  as  represented  by  some  Parsee 
actors  I  had  once  seen.  Seeta  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  bundle,  owing  to  her  being  huddled 
and  cuddled  up  in  a  veil  ample  enough 
for  an  ample  woman. 

“lam  Ramchunderji,  and  this  is  my 
wife  Seeta,”  said  the  boy  gravely.  “  If 
the  Presence  pleases,  I  will  beguile  time 
by  singing.” 

“  What  will  you  sing  ?”  I  asked,  pre¬ 
paring  to  idle  away  ten  minutes  com¬ 
fortably  in  a  lounge-chair  which  lay 
convenient. 

“I  sing  what  I  sing.  Give  me  the 
vina,  woman.” 

The  veil  gave  up  such  a  very  large  in¬ 
strument  that  the  smallness  of  the  re¬ 


maining  wife  became  oppressive.  So 
large  indeed  was  it,  that  one  gourd 
over-filled  the  boy’s  lap,  while  the  other 
acted  as  a  prop  to  the  high  twined  tur¬ 
ban.  Even  the  connecting  bamboo, 
slender  though  it  was,  seemed  all  too 
wide  for  those  small  fingers  on  the  frets. 

“  Is  the  permission  of  the  Presence 
bestowed  ?”  suggested  Ramchunderji 
with  the  utmost  solemnity. 

Twang,  twang,  t wangle  !  Heavens, 
what  a  vina  and  what  a  voice  !  I  nearly 
stopped  both  at  the  first  bar  ;  then  pa¬ 
tience  prevailing,  I  lay  back  and  closed 
my  eyes.  Twang,  twangle  !  A  sudden 
difference  in  the  tone  made  me  open 
them  again,  only  to  find  the  same  lit¬ 
tle  bronze  image  busy  in  making  a  per¬ 
fectly  purgatorial  noise  ;  so  I  resigned 
myself  once  more.  Palm-trees  waving, 
odorous  thickets  starred  with  jasmine, 
forms,  half-mortal,  half-divine,  stealing 
through  the  shadows,  the  flash  of 
shining  swords,  the  twaug  of  golden 
bows  bent  on  ten-headed  many-handed 
monsters — Bah  !  Pundit  Narayan  Das, 
prosing  over  those  epic  poems  of  his, 
had  made  me  drowsy.  What  have 
you  been  singing  ?”  I  asked,  rousing 
myself. 

Ramchunderji  spread  his  hands 
thumbs  outward,  and  the  three  wrinkles 
on  his  high  forehead  deepened.  “  God 
knows  !  It  is  what  they  sang  before 
the  great  flood  came.  The  vina  was 
theirs,  and  my  turban,  and  my  wife’s 
veil ;  the  rest  was  too  big  altogether,  so 
I  gave  it  away  for  some  bread.  When 
the  belly  is  full  of  ^eed  the  heart  hath 
none  left,  and  the  nine-^aM  necklace  is 
worth  no  more  than  a  mouthful.  If 
the  Presence  could  see  into  my  heart 
now,  he  would  find  no  greed  there.” 

This  delicate  allusion  to  an  inward 
craving  produced  a  four-anna  bit  from 
my  pocket,  and  sent  Ramchunderji 
away  to  the  sweetmeat-sellers  in  order 
to  appease  his  hunger  ;  for  sweet-stuff 
is  cheap  in  the  East,  especially  when  it 
is  stale.  Seeta  and  the  vina,  mysteri¬ 
ously  intertwined  beneath  the  veil,  fol¬ 
lowed  duteously  behind. 

The  next  day  they  were  back  again, 
and  the  twang  of  that  infernal  instru¬ 
ment  broke  in  on  the  pundit’s  impas¬ 
sioned  regrets  over  the  heroic  days  of 
his  favorite  poems.  “  By  the  by,”  I  in¬ 
terrupted,  “can  you  tell  me  what  that 
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bo3'  is  singing  ?  I  can’t  make  out  a 
word,  and  yet — ”  But  it  was  no  use 
bringing  fancy  to  bear  on  Narayan  Das, 
so  we  went  out  to  listen.  They  were 
sitting  under  a  trellised  arch  covered 
with  jasmine  and  roses,  and  a  great 
Gloire  de  Dijon  had  sent  a  shower  of 
blown  petals  over  Seeta’s  veil. 

“  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,”  quoted  Narayan  Das  senten- 
tiously  after  listening  awhile.  “It  is 
Eumayana,  the  immortal  poem  your 
honor  reads  even  now  ;  but  debase,  illit¬ 
erate.  You  say  wrong,  boy !  it  is 
thus.” 

Ramchunderji  waited  till  the  pompous 
periods  ceased  ;  then  he  shook  his  head 
gravely.  “  AVe  did  not  sing  it  so  in  the 
days  before  the  great  flood  came.” 

Ilis  words  gave  me  a  curious  thrill ; 
but  there  is  no  more  matter-of-fact 
being  in  the  world  than  a  Calcutta 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  so  the  pundit  at  once 
began  a  cross-examination  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  Queen’s  Counsel. 
“What  flood?  who  were  ‘we’?” 
These  and  many  other  questions  put 
with  brutal  bluntness  met  with  a  pa¬ 
tient  reply. 

It  had  been  a  very  big  flood,  some¬ 
where,  God  knows  how  far,  in  the  south 
country.  One,  two,  three  years  ago? 
Oh  more  than  that !  but  he  could  not 
say  how  much  more.  The  bard  who 
sang  and  the  woman  who  carried  the 
vina  had  disappeared,  been  swept  away 
perhaps.  Since  then  he,  Ramchunderji, 
had  wandered  over  the  world  Ailing  his 
stomach  and  that  of  his  wife  Seeta  with 
songs.  Their  stomachs  were  not  always 
full ;  oh  no  !  Of  late  (perhaps  because 
the  vina  was  so  old)  people  had  not 
cared  to  listen,  and  since  the  great  flood 
nothing  could  be  got  without  money. 
Seeta  ?  Oh,  yes !  she  was  his  wife. 
They  had  been  married  ever  so  long  ;  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  they 
had  not  been  married. 

It  was  Narayan  Das’s  opportunity  for 
shaking  his  head.  These  infant  mar¬ 
riages  were  subversive  of  due  education. 
Here  was  a  boy,  who  should  be  in  Stand¬ 
ard  II.  doing  the  compound  rules,  idling 
about  in  ignorance.  It  struck  me, 
however,  that  Ramchunderji  must  be 
pretty  well  on  to  vulgar  fractions  and 
role  of  three,  with  himself,  Seeta,  and 
the  world  as  the  denominators,  so  I 


asked  him  if  his  heart  were  still  so  de¬ 
void  of  greed  that  another  four-anna  bit 
would  be  welcome.  His  face  showed  a 
pained  surprise.  The  Presence,  he  said, 
must  be  aware  that  four  annas  would 
fill  their  stomachs  (which  were  not  big) 
for  many  days.  They  had  not  come 
for  alms,  only  to  make  music  for  the 
Presence  out  of  gratitude.  Thinking 
that  music  out  of  an  ill-tuned  vina  was 
hardly  the  same  thing  I  forced  another 
four-anna  bit  on  the  boy  and  sent  him 
away. 

Nearly  a  month  passed  ere  I  saw  him 
again,  though  Narayan  Das  and  I  used, 
as  the  days  grew  warmer,  to  sit  out  in 
the  trellised  arch  within  sight  of  the 
road.  My  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  in¬ 
creased  as  I  read  iof  Ramchunderji’s 
long  exile  shared  by  Seeta  his  wife  ;  of 
how  he  killed  the  beasts  in  the  en¬ 
chanted  forest ;  how  she  was  reft  from 
him  by  Ravana  the  hydra-Jieaded, 
rnany-handed  monster ;  and  of  how 
finally  she  was  restored  to  his  arms  by 
the  help  of  Hanuman  the  man-monkey, 
the  child  of  the  wild  winds.  But  though 
the  pundit  used  to  waste  many  words 
in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  a  poem 
which  held  such  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  their  commonest  names 
were  derived  from  it,  I  never  seemed  to 
get  into  the  spirit  of  the  time  as  I  had 
done  when  I  listened  with  closed  eyes 
to  the  boy’s  debased,  illiterate  rendering 
of  the  s’lokas. 

It  was  after  the  school-vacation  had 
sent  Narayan  Das  to  see  his  relatives  at 
Benares  that  the  odd  little  couple 
turned  up  again.  Ramchunderji’s  face 
looked  more  pinched  and  careworn  than 
ever,  and  as  he  held  the  vvia  across  his 
knees,  Seeta,  losing  its  contours,  seemed 
more  than  ever  inadequate  to  her  veil. 

“  Perhaps  one  of  the  many  devils 
which  beset  the  virtuous  has  entered 
into  the  instrument,”  he  said,  despond¬ 
ently  ;  “  but  when  I  play,  folk  listen 
not  at  all.  So  greed  remaineth  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  heart  is  empty.” 

I  offered  him  another  four-anna  bit, 
and  when  he  demurred  at  taking  it  be¬ 
fore  beguiling  the  time  with  music,  I 
laid  it  on  the  flat  skin  top  of  one  of  the 
gourds,  hoping  thus  to  ensure  silence. 

The  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  seemed 
to  go  right  up  into  his  turban,  and  his 
voice  took  a  perplexed  tone.  “It  used 
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not  to  be  bo.  Before  the  flood  Seeta  and 
I  had  no  thought  of  money ;  but 
now — .”  Ue  began  fingering  the 
strings  softly  and  as  they  thrilled,  the 
four-anna  bit  vibrated  and  jigged  in  a 
murmur  of  money  that  fitted  strangely 
to  the  sort  of  rude  chant  in  which  he 
went  on. 

Money  is  in  the  hands,  the  head,  the  heart ; 
Give  !  give,  give,  before  we  give  again  ; 

.Money  hath  ten  heads  to  think  out  evildoing  ; 
Money  hath  twenty  hands  to  mete  out  pain. 
Money  !  money  !  money  !  money  ! 

Money  steals  the  heart’s  love  from  our  life. 
Money  I  have  not — say  !  art  thou  hungry,  wife  ? 

If  anything  was  possessed  of  a  devil 
it  was  that  four-anna  bit.  It  buzzed, 
and  hummed,  and  jigged  infernally,  as 
the  boy’s  finger  on  the  strings  struck 
more  firmly. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ramchun- 
derji,”  said  I  uneasily,  “  that  vina  is 
enough  to  ruin  Orpheus.  As  you  don’t 
care  for  my  money.  I’ll  give  you  an¬ 
other  instrument  instead.  I  have  one 
inside  which  is  easier  to  play,  and  more 
your  style  in  every  way.” 

So  I  brought  out  a  ravanastron  such 
as  professional  beggars  use,  a  thing  with 
two  strings  and  a  gourd  covered  with 
snake-skin.  To  my  surprise  the  boy’s 
face  lost  its  impassive  melancholy  in 
palpable  anger. 

“  The  Presence  does  not  understand,” 
he  said  quite  hotly.  “  We  do  not  beg  ; 
Seeta  and  I  fill  ourselves  with  songs. 
That  thing  whines  for  money,  money, 
money,  like  the  devil  who  made  it. 
Rather  would  I  live  by  this  than  by 
mine  enemy.”  And  as  he  spoke  he 
struck  the  snake-skin  with  his  supple 
fingers  till  it  resounded  again.  “  Yea  ! 
thus  will  I  find  bread,”  he  went  on, 
”  but  the  vina  must  find  a  home  first. 
Therefore  I  came  to  the  Presence,  hear¬ 
ing  that  he  collected  such  things.  Per¬ 
haps  he  will  keep  it  in  exchange  for 
one  rupee.  It  is  worth  one  rupee 
surely.” 

His  wistful  look  as  he  handed  me  the 
instrument  made  me  feel  inclined  to 
offer  a  hundred  ;  but  in  good  sooth  the 
vina  was  worth  five,  and  I  told  him  so, 
adding,  as  I  looked  at  some  curious 
tracery  round  the  gourds,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  old  indeed. 

“  The  Presence  saith  truly  ;  it  is  very 
old,”  echoed  Ramchunderji  drearily. 


“  That  is  why  folk  will  not  listen.  It 
is  too  old  ;  too  old  to  be  worth  money.  ” 

Nevertheless  he  cheered  up  at  the 
sight  of  his  rupee  ;  for  he  would  not 
take  more,  saying  he  had  every  inten¬ 
tion  of  returning  to  claim  the  vina  ere 
long,  and  that  five  rupees  would  be  be¬ 
yond  his  hopes  of  gain. 

A  fortnight  after  I  came  home  from 
my  early  morning  ride  by  the  police- 
office,  which  stood  outside  the  native 
town,  close  to  a  brick-stepped  tank 
shaded  by  peepul  trees ;  my  object 
being  to  check  the  tally  of  poisonous 
snakes  brought  in  for  the  reward  given 
by  Government  for  their  capture.  The 
first  time  I  saw  some  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  deadly  serpents  ranged  in  a  row 
with  all  their  heads  one  way,  and  all 
their  unwinking  eyes  apparently  fixed 
on  me,  I  felt  queer,  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  dead  did  not  somehow  enter 
into  the  equation.  But  habit  inures 
one,  and  I  walked  along  the  thin  gray 
fringe  of  certain  death  spread  out  on  the 
first  step  of  the  tank  with  an  air  of 
stolid  business  ;  only  stopping  before  an 
unusually  large  specimen  to  ask  the 
captor,  who  sat  behind  awaiting  his 
pence,  where  he  had  come  across  it. 

“  Six  hundred  and  seventy  in  all, 
Iluzoor,'*  remarked  the  Deputy  In¬ 
spector  of  Police,  following  me .  re¬ 
splendent  in  silver  trappings  and  white 
cotton  gloves.  “  That  is  owin^  to  the 
floods,  and  the  season,  since  this  is  the 
sixth  of  Bhddron  [August]  the  month 
of  snakes.  Yet  the  outlay  is  excessive 
to  the  Government,  and  perhaps  with 
justice  the  price  of  small  ones,  such  as 
these,  might  be  reduced  one  half.” 

I  looked  up,  and  behind  a  fringe  of 
diminutive  vipers  sat  Ramchunderji  and 
the  bundle  he  called  Seeta.  On  his  bare 
right  arm  he  wore  a  much  be-tasselled 
floss  silk-bracelet  bound  with  tinsel. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  the  greed  is  in  your 
heart  again,”  said  I,  pointing  to*  the 
ornament. 

“  The  Rdm-rucki  is  not  bought,  but 
given,  as  in  the  days  before  the  flood,” 
replied  the  boy.  “  Every  one  wears  the 
Rdm-rucki  still,  every  one  !” 

The  Deputy  Inspector  pulled  down 
the  cull  of  his  uniform  hastily,  but 
against  the  gleam  of  his  white  gloves 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  bright  colors. 
The  Rdm-rucki,  he  explained  evasively. 
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was  the  bracelet  of  luck  given  to  Ram- 
chunderji  in  old  days  before  his  search 
for  Seeta,  and  common,  ill-educated 
people  still  retained  the  superstitious 
custom  of  binding  one  on  the  wrist  of 
each  male  during  the  month  of  Bhd- 
dron.  There  was  so  much  deplorable 
ignorance  among  the  uneducated 
classes,  and  did  the  Presence  look  with 
favor  on  the  proposal  for  reducing  the 
rewards  ?  Perhaps  it  was  Ramchun* 
derji’s  eager,  wistful  face  hinting  at  the 
way  promises  were  kept  before  the  flood, 
which  made  me  reply  that  I  considered 
no  one  but  the  Viceroy  in  Council  had 
power  to  reduce  the  price  of  snakes. 

Several  times  after  this  I  found  the 
odd  little  couple  disposed  behind  their 
tally  of  small  vipers  ;  then  the  season  of 
serpents  ceased,  and  one  by  one  the 
habitues  of  the  tank  steps  dropped  off 
to  pursue  other  professions.  The  fringe 
broke  into  isolated  tassels,  and  Anally 
the  worn,  ruddy,  steps  lay  bare  of  all 
save  the  flickering  light  and  shade  of 
the  leaves  above. 

November  had  chilled  the  welcome 
cool  weather  to  cold,  when  a  report  came 
in  the  usual  course  that  a  boy  calling 
himself  Ramchunderji,  and  a  girl  said  to 
be  his  wife,  had  been  found  in  a  jas¬ 
mine  garden  outside  the  city,  half  dead 
of  exhaustion  and  without  any  ostensible 
means  of  livelihood.  They  had  been 
taken  up  as  vagrants  and  sent  to  hospi¬ 
tal,  pending  Government  orders.  Now 
the  Jubilee  year  was  coming  to  a  close, 
leaving  behind  it  a  legacy  of  new  chari¬ 
ties  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India  Of  some  the  foundation  stone 
only  had  been  laid  by  direct  telegram  to 
the  Queen-Empress  ;  others  had  sprung 
to  life  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  work¬ 
men’s  tenements.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  Female  Boarding  School  and 
Orphanage  for  the  children  of  high-caste 
Hindoos,  which  had  been  built  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  a  number  of  rich  contractors 
and  usurers,  not  one  of  whom  would 
have  sent  their  daughters  to  it  for  all 
their  hoarded  wealth.  Persistent  pen¬ 
nies  had  attracted  a  creditable,  if  inter¬ 
mittent,  supply  of  day-scholars  to  its 
stucco  walls  ;  but  despite  an  appropriate 
inscription  in  three  languages  over  the 

fate  the  Orphanage  remained  empty. 

Coney  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  homeless  orphans  of  good  family 


in  a  society  where  the  patriarchal  system 
lingers  in  all  its  crass  disregard  of  the 
mam  chance.  So  at  the  first  hint  of 
Seeta  I  was  besieged  on  all  sides.  A 
real  live,  genuine,  Hindoo  female  orphan 
going  a  begging  I  Preposterous!  Sac¬ 
rilegious  !  The  Chairman  of  the  Or¬ 
phanage  Committee  almost  wept  as  he 
pictured  the  emptiness  of  those  white 
walls,  and  actually  shed  tears  over  the 
building  estimates  which  he  produced  . 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  poor 
little  Seeta.  Was  it  fair,  he  asked,  that 
such  a  total  of  munificent  charity  should 
not  have  a  single  orphan  to  show  the 
Commissioner-^a/iift  when  he  came  on 
tour  ?  His  distress  touched  me.  Then 
winter,  hard  on  the  poor  even  in  sunlit 
India,  was  on  us  ;  besides,  Narayan  Das 
tempted  me  further,  with  suggestions 
of  a  Jubilee  Scholarship  at  the  district 
school  for  Ramchunderji  himself. 

I  broke  it  very  gently  to  the  boy  as  he 
lay  on  a  mat  in  the  sun,  slowly  absorb¬ 
ing  warmth  and  nourishment.  lie  was 
too  weak  to  contest  the  point,  but  I  felt 
bad,  exceedingly,  when  I  saw  him  turn 
face  down  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  was 
upon  him.  I  knew  ho  must  be  whisper¬ 
ing  confidences  to  Mother  Earth  respect¬ 
ing  that  happy  time  before  the  flood,  and 
I  slunk  away  as  though  I  had  been 
whipped. 

Now,  if  in  telling  this  veracious  his¬ 
tory  I  seem  too  intermittent,  I  can  but 
offer  as  an  excuse  the  fact  that  an  otli- 
cial’s  work  in  India  is  like  that  of  a  Jac- 
q^uard  loom.  A  thread  slips  forward, 
shows  for  a  second,  and  disi4)pears  ;  a 
pause,  and  there  it  is  again.  Sometimes 
not  until  the  pattern  is  complete,  is  it 
possible  to  realize  that  the  series  of 
trivial  incidents  has  combined  to  weave 
an  indelible  record  on  the  warp  and 
woof.  So  it  was  early  January  before 
the  Ramchunderji  shuttle  stirred  again. 
Narayan  Das  came  to  me  with  a  look  on 
his  face  suggestive  that  neither  the  Rig- 
Veda  nor  The  Spectator  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  boy,  he  said,  was  not 
a  bad  boy,  though  he  seemed  absolutely 
unable  to  learn  ;  but  his  influence  on 
Standard  I.  was  strictly  non-regulation, 
nor  did  any  section  of  the  educational 
code  apply  to  the  case.  If  I  would  come 
down  at  recess  time,  I  could  see  and 
judge  for  myself  what  ought  to  be  done. 
When  I  reached  the  playground  the  big- 
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ger  boys  were  at  krikutts  (cricket)  or 
gymnastics,  the  medium  ones  engaged 
on  marbles,  bnt  in  a  sunny  corner 
backed  by  warm  brick  walls  sat  Ram- 
chunderii  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
Standard  I.  Small  as  be  was,  he  was 
still  so  much  larger  than  the  average  of 
the  class,  that,  as  he  leaned  his  high  yel¬ 
low  turban  against  the  wall,  with  half- 
ulosed  eyes  and  hands  upon  his  knees, 
.the  memory  of  Indra’s  court  came  back 
to  me  once  more.  He  was  reciting 
something  in  a  low  voice,  and  as  the 
children  munched  popcorn  or  sucked 
sweeties  their  eyes  never  left  his  face. 

“  Look  !”  said  Xarayan  Das  in  a 
whisper  from  our  spying-ground  behind 
the  master’s  window.  The  song  came 
to  an  end,  a  stir  circled  through  the 
audience,  and  one  by  one  the  solid  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  fields,  and  the  slender,  sharp 
little  imps  of  the  bazaars,  rose  up  and 
put  something  into  the  singer’s  lap.  A 
few  grains  of  corn,  a  scrap  of  sweet  stuff, 
and  as  they  did  so  each  said  in  turn, 
“  Salaam,  Riimchunderji !”  “  No  won¬ 
der  the  boy  has  grown  fat,”  I  whispered 
dropping  the  reed  screen  round  which 
I  had  been  peeping. 

Narayan  Das  shook  his  head.  “  If  it 
were  only  comestibles,”  he  replied 
gravely,  “  I  could  arrange  ;  but  when 
they  are  devoid  of  victuals  they  give 
their  slate-pencils,  their  ink-pots,  even 
their  First-Lesson  books.  Then,  if  no¬ 
body  sees  and  stops,  there  is  vacancy 
when  such  things  are  applied  for.  Thus 
it  is  subversive  of  discipline  and  parents 
object  to  pay.  Besides  the  in  forma- 
pauperis  pupils  come  on  contingent  with 
great  expense  to  Government.” 

I  looked  through  the  screen  again 
with  a  growing  respect  for  Ramchun- 
derji.  “  Does  he  eat  them  too  ?”  I 
asked. 

The  head-master  smiled  the  sickly 
smile  of  one  who  is  not  quite  sure  if  his 
superior  officer  intends  a  joke,  and  fell 
back  as  usual  on  quotation,  “  The 
ostrich  is  supposed  by  some  to  digest 
nails,  but — ” 

I  laughed  aloud,  and  being  discovered, 
went  out  and  spoke  seriously  to  the 
offender.  His  calm  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed.  “  I  do  not  ask,  or  beg,”  he 
replied  ;  “  they  give  of  their  hearts  and 
their  abundance,  as  in  old  days  before 
the  flood.  Is  it  my  fault  if  they  possess 


slate-pencils  and  ink-pots,  and  First- 
Lesson  books  ?” 

I  must  confess  that  this  argument 
seemed  to  me  unanswerable,  but  I  ad¬ 
vised  him,  seeing  that  the  flood  had 
come,  to  return  such  offerings  in  future 
in  the  store.  He  did  not  take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  and,  about  a  week  after,  being  dis¬ 
covered  selling  these  things  to  the  big¬ 
ger  boys  at  a  reduced  price,  he  was  caned 
by  the  head-master.  That  night  he 
disappeared  from  the  boarding-house 
and  was  no  more  seen.  His  name  was 
removed  from  the  rolls,  his  scholarship 
forfeited  for  absence  without  leave,  and 
the  arrears  absorbed  in  refunds  for 
slate-pencils  and  ink-pots.  So  that 
was  an  end  of  Ramchunderji’s  schooling, 
and  Standard  I.  once  more  became 
amenable  to  the  Code. 

Winter  was  warming  to  spring,  the 
first  bronze  vine  leaves  were  budding, 
and  the  young  wheat  shooting  to  silvery 
ears  before  the  Commissioner,  coming 
his  rounds,  w’as  taken  in  pomp  to  visit 
the  Orphanage  and  its  occupants.  I 
remember  it  so  %vell.  The  Committee 
and  the  Commissioner,  and  I,  and  every 
one  interested  in  female  orphans  and 
female  education,  on  one  side  of  a  red 
baize  table  decorated  with  posies  of 
decayed  rosebuds  and  jasmine  in  green- 
glass  tumblers  ;  and  on  the  other  Seeta 
and  the  matron.  The  former,  to  en¬ 
hance  her  value  as  a  genuine  high*caste 
waif,  was  still  a  mere  bundle,  and  I  fan¬ 
cied  she  looked  smaller  than  ever  ;  per¬ 
haps  because  the  veil  was  not  so  large. 
Then  the  accounts  were  passed,  and  the 
matron’s  report  read.  Nothing,  she 
said,  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
general  behavior  and  moral  tone  of  the 
inmate,  except  in  one  point.  And  this 
was  the  feeding  of  the  monkeys,  which 
as  every  one  knew,  infested  the  town. 
The  result  being  that  the  bunder-log  had 
become  bold  even  to  the  dropping 
down  of  stones  into  the  court ;  quite 
large  stones,  such  as  the  one  placed  as 
a  stepping-stone  over  the  runnel  of  water 
from  the  well. 

Here  I  unguardedly  suggested  an  air- 
gun  ;  whereupon  Narayan  Das  who 
always  attended  these  functions  as  an 
educational  functionarv,  reminded  me 
reproachfully  that  monlteys  were  sacred 
to  the  god  Hunuman,  who,  if  I  remem¬ 
bered,  had  finally  rescued  Seeta  from 
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the  ten-headed,  many-armed  monster 
Ravaua,  the  inventor  of  the  ravanastron 
or  beggar’s  fiddle. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I  sud¬ 
denly  became  aware  that  the  Jacquard 
loom  of  Fate  was  weaving  a  pattern  ; 
RAmchunderji  !  Seeta  !  the  exile!  the 
killing  of  the  wdld  beasts  !  the  ten¬ 
headed,  many-handed  monster,  Ravana! 
Yet  1  could  tell  you  almost  every  word 
of  the  Commissioner’s  speech,  though 
he  prosed  on  for  the  next  ten  minutes 
complacently  about  the  pleasure  he  felt, 
and  the  authorities  felt,  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  felt,  at  seeing  “  Money, 
the  great  curse  and  blessing  of  human¬ 
ity,  employed  as  it  should  be  employed, 
in  snatching  the  female  orphan  of  India 
from  unmerited  misfortune  and  educat¬ 
ing  her  to  be  an  example  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.”  Every  one  was  highly 
delighted,  and  the  Committee  ap¬ 
proached  me  with  a  view  of  adding  the 
Commissioner’s  name  as  a  second  title 
to  the  school. 

But  I  awaited  the  completion  of  the 
pattern.  It  w’as  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  High  Fes¬ 
tival  of  Spring,  at  the  fair  held  beside 
the  tank  where  humanity  in  thousands 
was  washing  away  the  old  year,  and 
putting  on  the  new  in  the  shape  of 
gay-colored  clothing,  that  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  small,  dense 
crown  whence  came  hearty  guffaws  of 
laughter. 

“  ’Tis  a  performing  monkey,”  said  a 
bearded  villager  in  response  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  was  amusing  them  so 
hugely.  “  The  boy  makes  him  do  tricks 
worthy  of  Hunuman  ;  yet  he  saith  he 
taught  him  yonder  down  by  the  canal. 
Will  not  the  Protector  of  the  Poor  step 
in  and  see  ?  Ho,  ho  !  ’twould  make  a 
suitor  laugh  even  if  the  digri  [decree] 
were  against  him.”  But  I  recognized 
the  pattern  this  time,  and  I  had  made 


up  my  mind  not  to  interfere  with  the 
shuttle  again.  As  I  turned  away,  an¬ 
other  roar  of  laughter  and  a  general 
feeling  in  pockets  and  turbans,  told  me 
that  the  final  tip  had  succeeded,  and  that 
collection  was  going  on  satisfactorily. 

A  few  days  later  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  came  to  me  in  excited 
despair.  The  real,  genuine,  female 
Hindoo  orphan  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  stucco  walls  were  once  more 
empty.  Enquiries  were  made  on  all 
sides,  but  when  it  came  out,  casually, 
that  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  a  monkey,  had 
taken  a  third-class  ticket  to  Benares  I 
said  nothing.  I  was  not  going  to  aid 
Havana,  or  prevent  the  due  course  of  in¬ 
carnation,  if  it  was  an  incarnation. 
That  great  city  of  men,  women,  and 
monkeys,  should  give  the  trio  fair  play. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  in  Simla,  I 
overheard  a  traveller  giving  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  India  to  a  lady  who  was  long¬ 
ing  all  the  time  to  find  out  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  mustache  when  the  polo- 
match  was  to  begin  at  Annandale  next 
day. 

“  The  performing  troupes  are  cer¬ 
tainly  above  the  European  average,”  he 
said.  “  At  Benares  especially  I  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  a  monkey  ;  he,  his  master, 
and  a  girl,  did  quite  a  variety  of  scenes 
out  of  the  Ramayana,  and  really,  con¬ 
sidering  who  they  were  I — ” 

“  Excuse  me — but — oh  !  Captain 
Smith,  is  it  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  ?” 

The  vina  still  hangs  in  my  collec¬ 
tion  next  the  ravanastron.  Sometimes 
I  take  it  down  and  sound  the  strings. 
But  the  waving  palms,  the  odorous 
thickets,  and  the  shadowy,  immortal 
forms  have  got  mixed  up  somehow 
with  that  infernal  humming  and  bum¬ 
ming  of  the  four-anna  bit.  So  I  get 
no  help  in  trying  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  —  “  Who  was  Ramchunderji  ?” — 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 


THE  HUMOR  OF  HERODOTUS. 

BY  EDWARD  MANSON. 

“  Herodotus,”  says  Colonel  Mure,  stock  examples  of  laughable  stories  re- 
“  is  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic  lated  by  the  Father  of  History — Alc- 
properly  so-called.”  Professor  Rawlin-  maeon  coming  out  of  the  treasure-house, 
son  disputes  this  statement,  and  cites  and  Hippocleides’  malapropos  exhibi- 
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tion  of  his  accomplishments.  My  own 
view,  after  some  study,  is  that  Herodo¬ 
tus  belongs  to  the  class  of  unconscious 
humorists.  He  never  sets  himself  to 
be  droll.  What  tickles  us  in  reading 
him  is  his  naivete,  a  naivete  like  that  of 
Chaucer’s — “  a  childlike  simplicity  of 
heart,”  as  Dahlmann  calls  it.  Mr. 
Pepys  is  like  Herodotus  in  this  respect, 
though  lucking  the  dignity  of  the  Greek 
historian.  He  says  the  most  delicious 
things  without  in  the  least  meaning 
them  ;  indeed,  it  is  his  gravity  which 
gives  the  flavor  to  his  style.  When, 
for  instance,  he  describes  his  “  she 
cosen  as  a  ‘  silly  long-nosed  jade,’  ”  he 
saw  nothing  ludicrous  in  it.  So  in  his 
account  of  the  inimitable  domestic  scene 
in  which  Mrs.  Pepys,  in  a  fit  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  made  demonstrations  with  the 
red-hot  tongs  at  her  husband’s  nose, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  humor 
of  the  situation  appealed  to  him.  It  is 
the  same  with  Herodotus.  When  after 
Salamis  Xerxes  was  in  full  flight  for 
Asia,  and  the  overcrowded  vessel,  so 
the  story  ran,  was  laboring  in  the  storm, 
Xerxes,  getting  frightened,  asked  the 
captain  whether  there  was  any  chance 
of  safety.  “  None,”  said  the  captain, 
“  unless  the  ship  is  lightened  of  some 
of  its  passengers.  ”  Whereupon  Xerxes, 
turning  to  the  Persians,  exclaimed, 
“  Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  loyalty 
to  your  king,  for  on  you  my  safety  de¬ 
pends,”  and  without  a  word  the  well- 
traiued  courtiers  made  obeisance  and 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Thus  unburdened 
the  ship  arrived  at  the  land,  whereupon 
Xerxes  presented  the  captain  with  a 
golden  crown  for  having  saved  the 
king’s  life,  and  then  ordered  his  head 
off  for  having  caused  the  death  of  so 
many  noble  Persians.*  This  is  nn  bon 
histoire,  invented  by  the  paradox-loving 
Greek  mind  ;  but  Herodotus  takes  it 
seriously  and  proceeds  to  controvert  it 
with  Herodoteau  arguments,  and, 
among  others,  that  Xerxes  would  have 
told  the  Persians  to  go  down  into  the 
hold  and  ordered  the  Phoenician  sailors 
to  jump  overboard — which,  by  the  way, 
not  being  so  versed  in  Court  etiquette, 
it  is  more  than  probable  they  would 
have  declined  to  do.  Still  more  de¬ 
lightful  in  its  ingenuousness  is  the  ac¬ 


count  of  a  certain  tribe  of  cannibal  Ind¬ 
ians  called  Padoeans.  One  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  this  thoughtful  tribe,  as  Herodo¬ 
tus  relates,  is  that  when  any  one  is  ill 
his  most  intimate  friends  kill  him  off 
at  once,  alleging  that  if  he  is  allowed  to 
ine  away  with  disease  his  flesh  would 
e  spoiled  for  the  table.  “  But  he” 
(the  interesting  invalid)  “  says  that  he 
is  not  ill  at  all.  They,  however,  will 
take  no  denial,  and  having  killed  they 
feast  upon  him.”  *  If  it  is  a  woman, 
her  lady  friends  do  the  same  for  her. 
“  Supposing  any  one  reaches  old  age 
his  kinsfolk  assemble  and  offer  him  up 
in  sacrifice.  But  not  many  come  to 
this,  for  every  one  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  had  an  attack  of  illness  first.” 
This  being  feasted  off  when  they  get 
old,  the  Massagetse,  like  the  Padoeans, 
esteem  the  happiest  ending.  If  a  per¬ 
son  dies  of  disease  they  do  not  eat  nim 
but  bury  him  in  the  ground,  bewailing 
his  ill-fortune  that  he  did  not  come  to 
be  sacrificed.  There  is  a  “  sublime 
simplicity,”  as  Dahlmann  would  call  it, 
about  the  telling  of  these  merry  cus¬ 
toms  which  convinces  us  that  Herodo¬ 
tus  is  not  in  the  least  facetious.  It  is 
the  same  when  he  tells  us  of  another 
tribe  who  show  their  respect  for  their 
parents  by  eating  them,  and  who,  when 
they  were  asked  by  Darius  what  they 
would  take  to  burn  their  dead  parents  as 
the  Greeks  did,  cried  out  with  horror  and 
bade  him  be  silentf  on  which  Herodotus 
does  not  fail  to  remark  how  various  are 
the  opinions  of  men  even  on  the  com¬ 
monest  subjects  ;  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  what  strikes  him  is  the  diversity  of 
custom,  not  the  peculiar  mode  of  evinc¬ 
ing  filial  respect.  Again,  among  the 
Scythians  the  greatest  oath  is  by  the 
king’s  hearth.  The  king  falls  ill. 
Somebody  has  forsworn  himself  :  so  the 
suspected  person  is  dragged  before  the 

firiests.  He  denies  it,  saying  that  he 
las  not  forsworn  himself,  and  protests 
vehemently.  Then  the  king  sends  for 
other  priests,  and  if,  on  consulting  their 
art,  they  agree  with  the  others,  it  is 
“  off  with  his  head.”  If  not  other 
priests  are  invoked,  and  so  on,  and  if 
the  accused  is  finally  found  not  guilty, 
the  accusing  priests  are  packed  in  a 
wagon  filled  with  lighted  brushwood 
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and  started  off.*  There  is  an  exquisite 
irrationality  here,  reminding  us  of  the 
good  old  man  that  Bishop  Latimer  tells 
us  of,  who  set  down  the  Goodwin  Sands 
to  the  building  of  Tenterden  steeple  ; 
but  Herodotus  never  notices  it.  He 
is  intent  throughout  on  explaining  how 
the  priests  confirm  or  contradict  one 
another.  When  he  goes  on  to  relate 
another  example  of  Scythian  custom, 
how  when  a  cauldron  is  not  at  hand 
they  put  the  fiesh  of  the  ox  into  his 
stomach  and  light  a  fire  underneath 
with  the  bones,  and  how  the  ox  thus 
boils  himself,!  this  is  laughable  to  us  ; 
but  to  Herodotus  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  natural  history.  So  of  the  Egyptian 
fisherman’s  net,  “contrived  a  double 
debt  to  pay,”  to  catch  fish  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  for  the  fishermen  to  sleep  in 
at  night.  I  Even*  in  the  delightful 
story  of  Hippocleides’s  §  wooing,  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  Herodotus  is  not 
gravely  relating  an  interesting  episode 
of  family  history.  Kleisthenes’s  proc¬ 
lamation  at  Olympia,  inviting  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  has  a 
humor  of  its  own,  but  only  to  our 
Western  nations  ;  so  has  his  setting  the 
suitors  to  athletic  and  other  contests 
to  test  their  mettle  and  watching  them 
at  their  feasts.  In  vino  veritas,  as  it 
proved  in  the  case  of  Hippocleides. 
This  brilliant  young  man  was  first  fa¬ 
vorite  till  vanity  or  levity  proved  his 
ruin.  The  suitors  had  got  into  a  quar¬ 
rel  about  what  we  should  call  the  fine 
arts,  like  the  German  philosophers  in 
Brown.,  Jones  and  RoMnson  (probably 
dancing  in  particular),  and  Hippocleides, 
warming  as  the  wine  went  round,  told 
the  piper  to  play  a  dance,  and,  on  the 
piper  doing  so,  he  danced  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  Cleisthenes  looked 
on  and  regarded  the  whole  thing  with 
distrust.  Hippocleides  waited  a  little, 
and  then  told  some  one  to  bring  in  a 
table,  and  when  it  came  he  danced  on 
it,  first  Laconic  figures  and  then  Attic, 
and  finally,  planting  his  head  on  the 
table,  he  flourished  about  {ix^ipovofiTjae) 
with  his  legs.  This  was  the  climax. 
Cleisthenes  had  stood  the  first  two  per¬ 
formances,  but  the  impudence  of  the 
last  was  too  much  for  him,  and  when 
he  saw  Hippocleides  flourishing  about 


with  his  legs  he  could  no  longer  re¬ 
strain  himself,  but  called  out,  “  Oh  I 
son  of  Tisander,  you  have  danced  away 
your  wife  !”  Hippocleides,  elated  at 
his  own  cleverness,  pertly  replied, 
“  Hippocleides  don’t  care.”  It  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  this  story  that  it  is  the  lev¬ 
ity,  the  indecency  of  the  thing,  which 
shocks  Cleisthenes  and  strikes  Herodo¬ 
tus,  not  its  absurdity.  The  story  of 
Alcmteon  *  coming  out  of  the  treasure- 
house,  with  his  pockets,  hands,  mouth 
and  hair  full  of  gold,  is  laughable 
enough,  and  is  meant  by  Herodotus  to 
be  so,  but  it  is  broad  farce,  the  sort  of 
thing  the  children  roar  at  in  the  panto¬ 
mime. 

What  Herodotus  does  appreciale, 
however,  is  a  smart  repartee,  like  that 
of  Artaphanes  to  Histiaius,  feigning 
ignorance  of  the  Ionian  revolt  wdiich  he 
had  plotted  :  f  “You  sewed  the  shoe, 
but  Aristagoras  put  it  on  or  that  of 
Themistocles  to  Adeimantus  at  the 
council  of  war  on  the  eve  of  Salamis : 
“  In  the  games,”  said  the  Corinthian 
commander,  jealous  of  Themistocles’s 
ascendency,  “  those  who  press  forward, 
Themistocles,  are  chastised.”  “And 
those  who  hang  back,”  retorted  The¬ 
mistocles,  “  are  not  crowned.”  J  Or, 
again,  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Gelon, 
when  the  Greeks  refused  him  the  hege¬ 
mony  :  “  Athenian  stranger,  you  are 
like  to  have  all  officers  and  no  men.”§ 
Or,  again,  when  Themistocles  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  money  out  of  the  Andrians 
for  the  Greece  Defence  Fund,  and  told 
them  that  the  Athenians  would  come 
with  two  great  gods.  Persuasion  and 
Necessity,  the  Andrians  replied  that  the 
Athenians  were  well  off  w’ith  two  such 
serviceable  gods,  but  they  had  two  gods 
who  always  dwelt  in  their  country — 
Poverty  and  Impossibility.  |1  Cyrus’s 
bitter  jest  about  the  fishes  to  the 
wretched  lonians  who  had  declined  his 
overtures,  and  then,  after  the  taking 
of  Sardis,  wanted  to  come  to  terms,  has 
too  much  cruelty  to  be  humorous. 
“  Say,”  said  the  insulting  victor,  “  that 
a  piper,  seeing  fishes  in  the  sea,  were  to 
pipe  to  them,  thinking  they  will  come 
out  to  the  land,  and  when  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  of  his  hope,  took  a  net  and 
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enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  the  fishes 
and  drew  them  to  land  and,  seeing  them 
flopping  about,  said  to  the  fishes : 

‘  Cease  dancing  to  me  since  you  would 
not  come  out  and  dance  when  I 
played.’  ”  *  There  is  more  genuine 
humor — or  is  it  sarcasm? — iu  the  remark 
of  the  man  of  Abdera,  who  advised  his 
fellow-citizens  to  go  to  the  temples  and 
give  thanks  that  Xerxes  had  not  supped 
as  well  as  dined  with  them.f  One  of 
the  neatest  and  most  adroit  compli¬ 
ments  ever  turned  out  was  probably 
that  of  Croesus  to  Cambyses.J  That 
hare-brained  monarch  once,  when  the 
Persians  and  Croesus  were  sitting  with 
him,  asked  what  sort  of  a  man  they 
thought  him  compared  with  his  father 
Cyrus.  The  Persians,  of  course,  like 
good  courtiers,  replied  “  That  he  was 
better  than  his  father,  for  he  had  all 
Cyrus’  possessions  and  Egypt  and  the 
sea  as  well.”  Thus  spoke  the  Per¬ 
sians.  Croesus,  however,  not  being 
jfleased  with  their  opinion,  spoke  as 
follows  :  “  Now,  to  me,  0  sou  of  Cyrus, 
you  do  not  seem  equal  to  your  father, 
for  you  have  not  such  a  son  as  he  left 
behind  him  in  you.”  This  is  wit,  but 
it  is  not  humor.  To  our  western  no¬ 
tions  there  is  an  exquisite  humor  in  the 
Spartan  king  Demaratus’  question  to 
Xerxes  when  he  asked  about  the  fight¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  Greeks  ;  “  Shall  I 
say  what  is  true  or  shall  I  say  what  is 
pleasant  ?”  §  Herodotus — familiar  with 
Oriental  servility — saw  nothing  incon¬ 
gruous  in  it.  It  is  not  only  smart  say¬ 
ings  that  we  are  constantly  meeting 
with  as  we  read  him  but  sagacious  ob¬ 
servations  on  life.  Take  him  on  the 
grumblers.  “  I  know  this  much,”  he 
says,  “  that  if  all  men  were  to  bring 
their  private  troubles  into  the  market¬ 
place  with  the  wish  of  exchanging 
them  for  their  neighbors’,  when  they 
came  to  peep  into  their  neighbors’ 
troubles  they  would  all  of  them  gladly 
walk  off  with  the  burden  they 
brought.”  II  In  the  story  of  the  Samian 
refugees  going  to  ask  help  of  the 
Lacedemonians  there  is  an  irony  very 
like  humor  but  still  not  humor.  The 
Samians,  at  first,  in  the  earnestness  of 
their  appeal,  made  a  long  oration  :  but 
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on  the  Lacedemonians  dryly  remarking 
that  they  had  forgotten  tlie  first  part 
and  did  not  understand  the  last,  they 
made  their  next  appearance  in  the 
Council  with  a  bag,  and  merely  said, 
“  The  bag  wants  bread.”  The  Lace¬ 
demonians  replied  that  the  word 
“  bag”  was  unnecessary  but  passed  a 
resolution  to  help  them. 

After  Platsea,  when  the  Greeks  were 
sacking  the  Persian  camp,  Pausanias, 
entering  the  pavilion  of  Mardonius,  and 
beholding  with  amazement  the  gold  and 
silver  couches  and  tables,  the  em¬ 
broidered  hangings,  and  all  the  other 
magnificence,  ordered  the  cooks  and 
bakers  to  set  out  such  a  banquet  as  they 
were  wont  to  serve  Mardonius,  and  side 
by  side  wnth  it  a  frugal  Spartan  meal. 
Then,  turning  to  the  other  generals, 
“  I  have  called  you  here,”  he  said,  “  to 
show  you  the  folly  of  this  leader  of  the 
Medes,  who,  having  such  a  menu,  could 
march  against  us  with  such  a  sorry 
table.”  *  It  is  this  singular  mixture  of 
shrewdness  and  simplicity  which  gives 
such  piquancy  to  Herodotus.  The 
sentiment  that  good  masters  make  bad 
servants  and  bad  masters  good  servants  f 
is  distinctly  modern.  So  is  the  ration- 
.alistic  view  that  dreams  come  from  what 
has  excited  us  in  the  day-time.  J  His 
remark  about  Xerxes  making  off  after 
his  defeat  at  Salamis  is  vastly  sarcastic. 
Xerxes  had  been  asking,  first  Mardonius 
what  he  should  do,  and  then  Artemisia. 
Both,  of  course,  saw  what  he  wanted, 
and  advised  him  to  be  off,  and  off  he 
w'ent ;  but,  adds  Herodotus,  “  I  don’t 
believe,  if  all  the  men  and  women  in 
the  world  had  counselled  him  to  stay, 
he  would  have  done  so,  so  frightened 
was  he.”  §  He  was  in  a  state  like  that 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  when  the  news 
came  to  Brussels  that  the  English  army 
at  Waterloo  was  cut  to  pieces.  This 
shrewdness  makes  Herodotus  sceptical 
enough  at  times.  When  the  Egyptian 
priest,  for  instance,  pretended  to  know 
all  about  the  source  of  the  Nile  and  the 
mountains  Krofi  and  Mofi,  he  tells  us  he 
had  his  suspicions  that  the  priest  was 
chaffing  him.  So  when  the  Scythians 
told  him  that  Targitaus’s  parents  were 
Zeus  and  the  daughter  of  the  river 
Borysthenes,  he  takes  leave  to  doubt  it. 
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“  Still  they  do  say  it,”  he  adds,  as  if 
there  might  be  something  in  it.  He 
explains  away  the  story  of  Cyrus  having 
been  suckled  by  a  bitch,*  and,  referring 
to  the  one-eyed  men  who  were  said  to 
steal  the  gold,  he  goes  on  to  say  naively, 
“  I  am  not  convinced  that  there  are 
one-eyed  men.”  t  As  to  the  men  who 
were  said  to  sleep  six  months  at  a 
stretch,  he  refuses  to  believe  it  alto¬ 
gether,!  or  the  story  of  each  of  the 
Neuri  becoming  a  wolf  once  a  year  for 
a  few  days,  though  the  Scythians  posi¬ 
tively  asserted  it.  He  tpHs  us  the  cur¬ 
rent  story  of  Skyllus,  the  best  diver  of 
his  time,  and  how  it  was  said  that  in 
deserting  to  the  Greeks  he  dived  into 
the  water  at  Aphetoe,  and  came  up  at 
Artimisium,  a  trifle  of  ten  miles. 
“  This,”  he  says,  “  is  said,  and  other 
things  about  him  that  look  like  false¬ 
hoods,  but  my  opinion  is  that  he  went 
in  a  boat”  § — an  explanation  which,  if 
more  probable,  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  feat.  So,  of  the  man  with  the  iron 
anchor  attached  to  his  belt  by  a  chain, 
which  in  battle  he  launched  among  the 
enemy,  so  that  he  might  stand  his 
ground  however  hard  pressed,  Herodo¬ 
tus,  in  a  sceptical  spirit,  remarks  that^it 
was  probably  only  an  anchor  emblazoned 
on  his  shield.  II  When  the  Scythians 
talked  about  the  land  being  inaccessible 
because  of  the  feathers,  he  expresses  an 
opinion  that  what  they  meant  was  snow¬ 
flakes.  “  I  laugh  at  their  maps  of  the 
world,”  he  says  (secure  in  his  own 
geography),  “  with  the  ocean  running 
round  the  earth  as  round  as  a  top,  and 
making  Asia  as  big  as  Europe.”  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  objection  to 
believe  in  the  oxen  that  graze  back¬ 
ward,  because  if  they  did  not  their 
horns  would  stick  into  the  ground,**  or 
in  the  sheep  with  tails  so  long  that  the 
shepherds  have  to  make  little  trucks  to 
carry  them ;  the  asses  that  never  drink,tt 
the  houses  built  of  lumps  of  salt,!! 
where  luckily  it  never  rains,  and  other 
“  merveils,”  as  Sir  John  Mandeville 
would  call  them.  The  accounts  of  the 
goat-footed  men  he  is  inclined  to  dis¬ 
believe,  but  he  treats  it  as  a  matter  de¬ 
serving  of  consideration.  We  smile  at 
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this,  and  call  it  credulity,  but  credulity 
is  hardly  the  right  word  for  it.  To 
children,  what  are  called  wonders  are  no 
wonders,  because  the  world  is  for  them 
full  of  wonders,  and  Herodotus  belongs 
to  the  childhood  of  the  world,  with  its 
freshness,  romance,  and  mystery.  In 
such  matters  as  natural  history  or  geog¬ 
raphy  he  had  no  canon  or  criterion  of 
probability,  or  a  very  inadequate  one  j'* 
and,  after  all,  may  not  his  attitude  in 
the  presence  of  the  wonders  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  be  a  more  rational  and  becoming 
one  than  our  nineteenth  century  know¬ 
ingness  ?  In  matters  with  which  he  was 
at  home,  such  as  men  and  cities,  he  is 
shrewd  enough.  History,  for  the  same 
reason,  like  the  source  of  the  Nile,  re¬ 
solves  itself  with  Herodotus,  into  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  ingenious  guessing.  He  had  not 
the  necessary  materials  or  the  critical 
faculty  to  deal  with  them  if  he  had. 
lie  inverts  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  delights  in  showing  us 

“  What  great  events  from  trivial  causes 
spring.” 

Greece,  for  instance,  would  never 
have  been  invaded  unless  Atossa  had 
happened  to  have  a  tumor  on  her 
breast  *  and  the  Greek  physician, 
Democedes,  had  been  called  into  requi¬ 
sition.  So  Darius’s  horse,  neighing  at 
the  right  moment,  determines  the  prize 
of  the  Persian  empire,  though  Herodo¬ 
tus  had  shrewdness  enough  to  prefer 
the  story  which  assigned  this  opportune 
performance  of  the  horse,  not  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  but  the  trick  of  a  cun¬ 
ning  groom,  f  In  these  and  many 
other  instances  Herodotus  confounds 
the  occasion  and  the  cause,  but  the  per¬ 
sonal  incidents,  if  they  detract  from  the 
philosophy  of  his  work,  more  than  make 
up  for  it  by  the  picturesqueness  and 
dramatic  effect  which  they  give  to  it. 
This  view  of  history  has  an  element  of 
truth,  too,  in  it.  It  is  derived  from 
what  Herodotus  had  seen  of  ambitious 
intriguing  men  in  small  Greek  States, 
men  like  Themistocles,  and  later  on 
Alcibiades,  who  really  did  determine 
the  course  of  history. 

Gossipy  as  he  is,  Herodotus  can 
always  rise  to  the  greatness  of  his 
theme.  He  can  be  “  nobly  censorious” 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism  or  of  liberty. 
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Witness  the  words  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Spartan  king  Demera- 
tus  in  speaking  of  his  countrymen  to 
Xerxes.  “  For  though  they  are  free,” 
he  says,  “  they  are  not  altogether  free. 
For  they  have  over  them  a  master,  to 
wit,  law  or  discipline,  which  they  fear 
far  more  than  thy  soldiers  fear  thee. 
They  do  whatever  it  may  order  them, 
and  it  orders  always  the  same  thing,  not 
suffering  them  to  fly  any  number  of 
men  in  battle,  but  remaining  in  their 
ranks  to  conquer  or  to  die.”  It  is  such 
passages  as  this  which  give  throughout 
a  moral  dignity  to  Herodotus’s  work, 
this  and  his  simple  religious  faith.  For 
whatever  may  be  Herodotus’s  scepticism 
on  other  points,  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  matters  of  religion.  He  never  scoffs 
or  makes  light  of  such  matters.  The 
ambiguous  utterances  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle  are  treated  with  grave  respect. 
So  is  the  account  of  the  priestess  grow¬ 
ing  a  great  beard  when  any  calamity  was 
going  to  befall  the  Pedanians.*  In  re¬ 
lating  how  the  rumor  of  the  Greek  vic¬ 
tory  of  Plataea  ran  through  the  camp  of 
tlie  faraway  Ionian  Greeks  on  the  very 
day  of  the  battle,  Herodotus  observes, 
that  “  the  divine  nature  of  the  thing  is 
manifest.”!  So  of  the  rocks  rolling 
down  on  the  profaners  of  the  Delphic 
shrine.  J  Retribution,  though  halting, 
was  sure  sooner  or  later,  in  his  view,  to 
overtake  the  profane  person,  the  violator 
of  divine  or  human  law.  When  Phere- 
time  took  such  dire  vengeance  on  her 
revolted  subjects  and  afterward  came  to 
a  bad  end,  Herodotus  remarks  that  such 
violent  revenges  are  displeasing  to  the 
god8.§  When  Xerxes,  on  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  dropped  a  golden  cup  and 
a  Persian  sword  into  the  water,  Herodo¬ 
tus  naively  asks  was  he  sorry  for  scourg¬ 
ing  the  Hellespont,  and  in  reparation 


for  it  made  the  sea  a  present  ?  *  Wit¬ 
ness,  too,  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  king 
who  insulted  the  river  by  throwing  a 
spear  into  it  and  was  blinded. 

“  Good  phrases  are  and  ever  were 
commendable,”  Justice  Shallow  ob¬ 
serves,  and  they  are  found  plentifully 
sprinkled  about  the  pages  of  Herodo¬ 
tus — a  “  great  thing  of  a  pig  the 
Egyptians  who  “  prefer  to  be  clean  to 
being  good-looking  Cyrus  getting  in 
a  rage  with  the  contumacious  river,  and 
threatening  it ;  the  crocodile  that  does 
not  “  grow”  a  tongue. f  A  charwoman 
at  the  writer’s  old  school  once  described 
a  youthful  scholar  there  as  the  “  ink- 
spil Hugest  boy”  in  the  whole  school — a 
superlative  which  might  plead  in  its 
defence  Carlyle’s  ‘‘  beautifullest,”  or 
Milton’s  “  virtuousest.”  Herodotus’s 
epithet,  TroAvwpojSjtTWTaTot,”  J  sheepi- 
est,  is  more  felicitous  still.  The  grass 
of  Scythia  being  “  the  biliousest”  known 
{incX'i^f^^xTT}  TTauwvjjis  good  too.  The 
shopkeepers  in  the  vicinity  of  Trafalgar 
Square  would  appreciate  the  phrase 
“  drjfiov  ffvvoiKTjfioL  dxaplT<l)TaTov'’  (the 
very  unwelcome  proximity  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed).  We  sometimes  hear  of  people 
“  enjoying”  bad  health.  Herodotus  in¬ 
verts  the  phrase  in  telling  us  how  the 
Egyptian  priests  “  Trdffxovffiv  dyaOa 
ovK  dAtya.”§  “  Anything  might  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  long  enough  time”  is  another 
phrase  no  less  true  than  profound.  In¬ 
deed,  it  might  parallel  Archimedes’s 
famous  saying  as  to  moving  the  world 
with  a  long  enough  lever.  But  Herodo¬ 
tus’s  felicities  are  inexhaustible,  ever 
charming,  ever  new.”  May  we  not  say 
of  him  as  Dryden  does  of  Chaucer, 
“  Here  is  God’s  plenty,  a  perpetual 
feast”  of  good  things. —  Westminster 
Review. 


LUXURY. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick’s  re-  definite  answers.  These  questions  were, 
cent  lecture  on  “  Luxury,”  at  Uni-  (1)  “  What  is  luxury  ?”  (2)  “  Why, 
versity  Hall,  put  three  questions,  to  and  how  far,  is  it  deserving  of  censure 
which,  however,  if  the  Times'  report  of  (3)  “  In  what  way  is  that  censure  likely 
his  address  be  at  all  adequate,  he  seems  to  go  wrong  ?”  If  we  understand  the 
to  have  rather  suggested,  than  given,  lecturer  right,  the  answers  suggested 
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are  something  of  this  kind.  (1)  “  Lux¬ 
ury  is  the  deliberate  effort  to  exchange 
habits  of  living  which  are  fully  adequate 
for  health  and  happiness,  for  new  hab¬ 
its  which  involve  more  pleasurable 
sensations.”  (2)  “This  attempt  to 
live  in  a  more  pleasurable,  and  less  sim¬ 
ple  fashion,  is  censurable  where  it  stim¬ 
ulates  the  appetites  only,  and  does  not 
open  the  mind  of  the  individual  and  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs  to  a 
distinctly  higher  class  of  pleasurei  in¬ 
volving  a  more  refined  taste,  and  a 
purer  sense  of  beauty.  (3)  “  The  con¬ 
demnation  of  luxury  is  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  if  it  discourages 
refinement  of  living  without  substitut¬ 
ing  for  it  some  better  and  higher  kind 
of  refinement — something  that  may  be 
called  moral  refinement — if  it  stamps 
with  absolute  disapproval  the  ambition 
of  living  a  more  costly  kind  of  life, 
without  any  reference  to  the  tendency 
of  many  more  costly  kinds  of  life  to 
raise  the  tastes  and  ennoble  the  pleasures 
of  the  community  at  large.”  These, 
unless  we  misunderstand  the  report,  are 
the  sort  of  answers  that  Professor  Sidg- 
wick  suggests  to  his  three  questions. 
He  says  that  a  child  who  endeavors  to 
earn  or  save  sixpence  a  week  more  than 
he  earned  or  saved  before,  simply  to 
spend  that  sixpence  on  lollypops,  is 
luxurious ;  and  therefore,  of  course, 
that  the  miner  who  strikes  for  more 
wages,  only  in  order  that  he  may  spend 
his  additional  wages  in  early  peas  and 
champagne,  is  luxurious.  And  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sidgwick  would,  we  think,  re¬ 
gard  this  as  censurable  because  it 
makes  the  craving  of  the  appetites  a 
larger  and  more  importunate  part  of 
life,  instead  of  a  smaller  and  more 
modest  part  of  it.  He  would  not  dis¬ 
approve,  but  approve,  a  craving  for  the 
luxury  of  more  cleanliness,  of  more  de¬ 
cency,  of  more  neatness  and  order,  of 
more  beauty  and  thoughtfulness ; 
though,  of  course,  he  would  disapprove 
even  these  praiseworthy  cravings  if  they 
could  only  be  gratified  at  the  cost  of  the 
nobler  and  more  disinterested  feelings, 
at  the  cost  of  the  happiness  of  those 
for  whom  the  aspirant  after  luxury  is 
bound  to  take  thought.  In  other 
words.  Professor  Sidgwick  holds  that 
luxurious  tastes  are  better  than  mere 
content,  if  they  break  up  uniformity  of 
living  in  any  class,  so  as  to  implant  the 


desire  for  a  finer  and  wider  horizon  of 
thought  and  feeling,  provided  always, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  attaining  this  finer  and  wider  horizon 
without  the  selfish  sacrifice  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  others  to  more  tastes.  But  lie 
would  condemn  any  sort  of  luxurious  > 
craving  that  merely  stimulated  the 
greedier  elements  of  human  nature, 
without  enhancing  its  sense  of  beauty. 
Nor  would  Professor  Sidgwick  dispute, 
we  think,  that  even  the  man  who  de¬ 
nies  himself  true  refinements  for  the 
sake  of  raising  the  general  tone  of  his 
class  in  matters  of  still  higher  moment, 
is  preferring  a  refinement  of  the  noblest 
kind  to  a  refinement  that,  though  it  is 
both  innocent  and  praiseworthy,  is  still 
not  the  highest  of  refining  influences, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  he 
preferred. 

In  short,  in  the  Professor’s  view, 
luxury  is  only  censurable  where  it  im¬ 
plies  an  encroachment  of  superfiuoiis 
and  absorbing  indulgences  on  the  more 
sterling  energies  of  the  character  ;  but 
where  it  implies  nothing  of  the  sort, 
where  it  implies  only  a  fixed  standard 
of  living  that  is  quite  consistent  with 
steady  and  manly  habits  of  industry, 
and  the  constant  growth  of  higher  in¬ 
terests,  far  from  condemning  it,  he 
would  defend  it,  as  introducing  a 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  modes  of 
living  that  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  human  life  and  the  move¬ 
ment  and  mutual  attractiveness  of 
human  beings.  If  all  habits  of  living 
were  reduced  to  one  dead-level,  there 
would  be  far  less  moral  unity  in  human 
society  than  there  is.  Habits  of  life 
which  may  seem  so  full  of  fascination 
to  one  class  that  they  divert  its  whole 
energy  from  higher  objects,  will  be  to 
another  class  the  mere  groundwork  of 
habit  which  arouses  no  excess  of  interest 
at  all.  Nor  would  it  bo  by  any  means 
desirable — and  this,  too.  Professor 
Sidgwick  suggests — that  all  the  energy 
which  might,  and  would,  be  expended 
on  much  higher  endeavors,  should  be 
wasted  on  the  needless,  and  perhaps 
mischievous,  effort  to  wean  men’s  tastes 
from  habits  of  life  to  which  they  had 
been  early  accustomed,  and  which  had 
exerted  no  worse  influence  over  them, 
than  certain  picturesque  traditions, 
costumes,  and  customs  have  exerted  over 
the  peasantry  of  many  European  coun- 
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tries  where  such  customs  have  long  ex¬ 
isted,  and  that,  too,  not  without  cost¬ 
ing  as  much,  relatively  at  least  to  the 
means  of  those  who  cling  to  them,  as 
ordinary  class  luxuries  cost  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  means  of  the  comfortable 
and  the  rich.  If  all  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  amenities  of  life  were 
in  a  censurable  sense  luxury,  what 
should  we  not  have  to  say  of  the  gala 
pleasures  and  pastimes  of  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  peoples  of  Europe  ?  What  may  be 
luxury  in  a  bad  sense  to  one  class,  be¬ 
cause  it  occupies  far  too  much  of  the 
conscious  attention  of  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  such  amenities,  is 
not  only  not  luxury  to  the  class  who 
have  grown  up  amid  such  amenities, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  almost  a 
necessity  in  this  sense,  that  without  it 
they  would  constantly  miss  some  part 
of  the  natural  background  of  their  life, 
and  so  be  the  less  fit  for  the  best  that 
was  in  them. 

We  think  it  might  safely  be  laid  down 
that  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
ought  usually  to  remain  in  the  same 
general  habits  of  life  in  which  they  have 
grown  up,  with  such  moderate  increase 
of  the  amenities  and  graces  of  life  as 
corresponds  to  the  change  which  always 
takes  place  between  one  generation  and 
the  succeeding  generation  of  the  same 
class.  Some,  peihaps,  are  born  to  be 
reformers,  and  they,  it  may  be,  may 
thrive  on  those  severer  and  more  ascetic 
practices,  which  serve  to  show  in  what 
direction  their  zeal  leads  them,  and  how 
much  more  of  it  they  have  than  the 
majority  of  mankind.  But  the  major¬ 
ity  of  men  are  not  the  better  but  the 
worse  for  shooting  out  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  ways  of  life,  and  endeavoring  to 
play  the  part  of  the  austere  reformer 
or  the  self-renouncing  philanthropist. 
The  real  mischief  of  luxury  is  the  crav¬ 
ing  to  luxuriate  in  sensations  and  in¬ 
dulgences  which  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  character — when,  for  instance,  in¬ 
stead  of  simply  enjoying  his  natural 
rest  or  food,  a  man  luxuriates  in  the 
softness  of  his  bed,  or  the  delicacy  of 
his  meals ;  when  instead  of  eagerly 
pursuing  his  studies,  a  man  luxuriates 
m  the  literary  flavor  of  his  leisure,  and 
the  exclusive  solitude  of  his  rare 
library ;  when  instead  of  delighting 
Nkw  Series. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  3. 


others  with  his  artistic  treasures,  he 
gloats  over  his  possessions  all  the  more 
that  they  are  reserved  sedulously  for 
his  own  private  enjoyment — then  we  see 
the  evils  of  luxury,  its  tendency  to  pos¬ 
sess  and  poison  the  mind  with  the  mere 
relish  of  a  morbid  appetite  or  selfish 
monopoly.  But  wdien  there  is  none  of 
this  gloating  over  a  personal  indul¬ 
gence,  then,  though  there  may  be  much 
misapplied  expenditure,  much  w^aste  of 
w'ealth  on  objects  inadequate  to  the 
means  lavished  upon  them,  there  is 
none  of  the  peculiar  poison  of  luxury — 
none  of  that  gluttony  of  the  finer 
senses,  which  fills  those  who  can  un¬ 
derstand  it  with  legitimate  disgust. 
So  long  as  the  beautification  of  life  goes 
on  actively,  though  it  matters  much 
whether  that  beautification  be  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  direction  of  msthetic  re¬ 
finement,  or  in  that  of  moral  refine¬ 
ment,  or  of  both,  there  can  be  nothing 
but  good  in  the  activity  of  even  the 
lowest  kind  of  beautification — merely 
aesthetic  beautification.  It  is  when  the 
mental  activity  ceases  and  the  character 
begins  to  exhaust  itself  in  trying  to  re¬ 
kindle  the  ardors  of  old  raptures  and 
played-out  sensations,  that  the  evil  of 
luxury  shows  itself.  If  luxury  were 
judged  by  any  external  standard,  we 
should  soon  have  the  Puritanic  feeling 
cutting  down  all  art  and  all  literature, 
and  all  the  achievements  of  the  subtler 
intellect,  to  the  dead-level  of  some 
moral  uniformity.  The  w'liole  people 
would  be  less  happy  and  less  living  for 
such  a  change  in  the  framework  of 
their  lives.  In  the  objective  sense,, 
there  is  as  much  luxury  in  the  vast  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  on  refined  intellectual 
pursuits,  as  there  is  in  the  vast  ex¬ 
penditure  of  wealth  on  refined  artistic 
treasures.  The  mathematician  who 
lives  in  his  mathematics,  lives  in  what 
may  quite  as  truly  be  called  a  world  of 
intellectual  luxury,  as  the  treasures  of 
the  artistic  collector  may  be  called  a 
world  of  aesthetic  luxury.  The  only 
censurable  sense  of  the  word  “  lux¬ 
ury,”  is  the  sense  in  which  it  describes 
that  selfish  gloating  of  the  soul  over  au 
exclusive  pleasure,  which  paralyzes  its 
energies,  arrests  its  sympathies,  and 
taints  its  enjoyments  with  almost 
voluptuous  raptures.  —Spectator. 
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It  had  been  an  eloquent  sermon  ; 
the  Bishop  had  been  at  his  best. 
That  was  the  general  feeling.  At  the 
informal  meeting  which  was  held  in 
the  Dean’s  parlor,  the  morning  after, 
this  feeling  was  strongly  expressed. 

“  If,”  said  Mr.  Dean,  “  words  can 
make  men  temperate,  then  surely  the 
words  which  we  were  privileged  to  hear 

Keding  from  the  pulpit  in  our  be- 
catnedral  yesterday  afternoon 
must  have  carried  conviction  to  many 
an  erring  soul.  ” 

So  said  all  of  them.  Canon  Gorse, 
in  particular,  felt  bound  to  say  that  he 
had  heard  many  temperance  sermons 
in  his  time,  but  never  one  which  had 
impressed  him  more  strongly  than  the 
one  which  the  Bishop  had  delivered 
yesterday  to  the  clerical  and  lay  work¬ 
ers  in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence. 
When  the  Canon  made  this  outspoken 
declaration,  every  parson  in  the  room 
— and  every  man  of  them  had  preached 
temperance  sermons  in  his  time,  so  they 
ought  to  have  been  good  judges — ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Hear,  hear  !” 

Perhaps  the  enthusiasm  was  rendered 

S eater  by  the  fact  that,  until  quite 
tely,  the  Bishop  had  scarcely  been  a 
stalwart.  Always  on  the  side  of  tem¬ 
perance — oh  yes,  certainly  that — but 
on  the  question,  the  vital  question,  of 
total  abstinence  his  views  had  scarcely 
been  so  pronounced  as  some  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  both  clerical  and  lay,  would 
have  wished.  Indeed,  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Bishop  himself  favored 
a  good  glass  of  wine  at  times.  In  fact, 
it  was  reported  that  he  was  even  es¬ 
teemed  a  connoisserxr  in  the  matter  of 
certain  Spanish  wines  which  are  now¬ 
adays  esteemed  old-fashioned.  That 
this  should  have  been  so  was,  in  a  de¬ 
gree,  unfortunate  ;  because  how  could 
teetotal  ism,  as  a  propaganda,  assume 
those  dimensions  which  were  in  every 
way  desirable  in  a  diocese,  the  bishop 
of  which,  as  it  was  well  known,  himself 
looked  with  a  by  no  means  unloving  eye 
on  the  wine  when  it  is  red?  When, 
therefore,  it  was  announced  that,  if 
only  for  example's  sake,  the  Bishop 
would  henceforward  shun  the  spirit 
which  is  man’s  universal  curse,  it  was 


felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  a  victory  had 
been  won.  That  victory  had,  so  to 
speak,  been  consummated  by  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  sermon  in  the  cathedral  yesterday, 
in  which  he  had  declared  himself  a 
teetotaller,  on  the  side  of  the  teetotal¬ 
lers,  and  willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  stand 
in  their  forefront  and  to  lead  the  van. 

“  One  thing,”  observed  Canon  Gorse, 
“  seems  plain — that  is,  that  we  now 
shall  be  on  safe  ground  in  refusing  to 
renew  the  lease  of  The  Rose  and 
Crown.”  For  that,  thank  Goodness !'’ 

Again  the  reverend  Canon  seemed 
but  to  give  voice  to  the  opinion  of  all 
who  heard  him.  This  question  of 
“  The  Rose  and  Crown”  had  been  as  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  cathedral  chap¬ 
ter.  “  The  Rose  and  Crown”  was  an 
inn  which  actually  faced  the  door  by 
means  of  which  the  choir  and  officiat¬ 
ing  clergy  were  wont  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  sacred  edifice.  Sad  tales  were 
told  of  it  :  of  how  quarts  of  stout,  and 
suchlike  obnoxious  fluids,  had  been 
sent  in  from  “  The  Rose  and  Crown” 
to  the  choirmen  while  they  had  actually 
been  engaged  in  practice,  and  other 
dreadful  stories.  The  lease  of  the  inn 
was  running  out.  The  landlord— one 
George  Boulter — desired  its  renewal. 
The  house,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
it  stood,  were  the  property  of  the 
cathedral  chapter.  Mr.  Boulter  had 
already  been  privately  notified  that,  in 
all  probability,  his  lease  would  not  be 
renewed.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
chapter  that  the  house  should  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  Church  institute.  The 
only  factor  which  might  upon  this 
point  breed  dissension  had  hitherto 
been  the  Bishop.  But  now',  as  the 
Bishop  himself  had  signed  the  pledge, 
it  seemed  plain  that,  as  Canon  Gorse 
had  observed,  the  scandal  of  a  number 
of  clergymen  owning  a  public-house 
would  be  put  an  end  to. 

The  Canon  had  scarcely  uttered  his 
remark  when  the  library  door  opened, 
and  a  servant,  entering,  advanced  to 
Mr.  Dean. 

“  Mr.  Boulter,  sir,  says  he  wishes  to 
see  you  most  particular.’’ 

“  Mr.  Boulter !”  exclaimed  the 
Dean.  The  man  himself,  the  landlord 
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'  of  “  The  Rose  and  Crown.”  The  Dean 
reflected.  lie  rubbed  his  nose  with  his 
glasses.  “  What  is  it  that  Mr.  Boulter 
can  wish  to  say  to  me  ?  However,  I 
will  see  him.  Tell  him  so.”  The  ser¬ 
vant  vanished.  The  Dean  turned  to 
;  the  assembled  clergymen.  “  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  just  as  well  that  I  should  see  the 
man  at  once,  and  let  him  know  clearly 
what  our  position  is.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Canon  Gorse. 
“  Let  him  understand  that  plainly.  It 
i  will  not  only  be  fair  to  ourselves,  but  it 

!  will  also  be  fair  to  the  man.” 

Mr.  Boulter  was  a  portly  person  :  his 
countenance  was  ruddy  ;  in  manner  he 
was  affable.  He  was,  all  over.  Mine 
Host  of  the  Inn  ;  a  type  of  Boniface 
i  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  chroni- 
I  clers,  used  to  abound,  but  which,  under 
the  present  advance  of  the  teetotal 
•  forces,  is,  we  will  say  fortunately,  be¬ 
coming  extinct.  He  reverenced  a  gen- 

Itleman,  but  above  all  things  he  rever¬ 
enced  the  cloth.  His  motto  as  a  boy 
had  been  “  Church  and  Crown  but 
in  these  latter  days  he  had  begun  to 
fear  that  both  Church  and  Crown  were 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

“  Mr.  Boulter,”  observed  the  Dean, 
as  he  entered  the  room  in  which  that 
gentleman  was  waiting,  “lam  pressed 
r  for  time.'  Indeed,  I  have  a  meeting  in 

i  the  library.  I  must  therefore  ask  you 

to  tell  me  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  say.” 
j  ^Ir.  Boulter  turned  the  brim  of  his 

hat  round  and  round  in  his  hands. 

'  “  It  is  about  the  lease,  Mr.  Dean.” 

“  I  thought  so.  I  may  as  well  be 
brief  with  you,  and  clear.  You  may 
take  my  w'ord  for  it  that  the  lease  will 
not  be  renewed,  and  that,  in  short, 

‘  The  Rose  and  Crown  ’  will  cease  to  be 
an  inn.” 

“  I  think  not,  Mr.  Dean.” 

“You  think  not,  Mr.  Boulter  !  May 
I  ask  what  you  mean  ?” 

1  There  was  something  in  the  tone  in 
which  Mr.  Boulter  said  that  he  thought 
’  not  which  the  Dean  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  stared  at  Mr.  Boulter  with 
dignified  surprise.  Mr.  Boulter  actually 
smiled. 

“  I  think  that  ‘  The  Rose  and  Crown  ’ 
will  continue  to  be  an  inn.  That  is 
what  I  meant,  Mr.  Dean.” 

The  Dean  shrugged  his  shoulders. 


“  If  you  choose  to  persist  in  thinking 
so,  in  spite  of  my  assurance  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  is  your  affair,  not  mine.” 

The  Dean  turned  to  go,  as  if  the  in¬ 
terview  were  already  at  an  end.  Mr. 
Boulter  coughed  behind  his  hand. 

“  I  should  like  to  have  one  word  with 
you  before  you  go.”  The  Dean  faced 
round.  “  Then  am  I  to  tell  my  tale  ?” 

“  Your  tale  ?  What  tale  ?” 

“  About  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Dean.” 

“About  the  Bishop?”  The  Dean 
looked  the  innkeeper  up  and  down. 
A  vague  suspicion  crossed  his  mind. 
Already,  at  this  hour  of  the  morning, 
could  the  man  be  drunk  ?  There  was 
nothing  in  the  fellow’s  bearing  to  de¬ 
note  anything  of  the  kind.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  matter  of  common  noto¬ 
riety  that,  personally,  the  landlord  of 
“  The  Rose  and  Crown”  was  an  ab¬ 
stemious  man.  But,  none  the  less, 
there  was  at  that  particular  moment 
something  about  Mr.  Boulter’s  man¬ 
ner  which  the  Dean  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  “  What  do  you  mean  by 
your  tale  about  the  Bishop,  sir  ?” 

For  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Boulter 
continued  to  turn  his  hat  round  and 
round  in  his  hands,  as  if  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  choosing  the  exact  words 
in  which  to  frame  what  he  wished  to 
say. 

“  I  understand,”  he  began  at  last, 
“  that  yesterday  the  Bishop  preached  a 
sermon  upon  temperance.” 

“You  understand  quite  rightly.  It 
would  have  done  you  good,  Mr.  Boul¬ 
ter,  to  have  heard  that  sermon.  Had 
you  done  so,  you  would  understand  how 
strong  would  be  the  Bishop’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  renewal  of  the  lease  of 
‘  The  Rose  and  Crown.’  ” 

“  Indeed  !”  Mr.  Boulter’s  tone  was 
dry.  “  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.” 

The  Dean  stared.  The  man’s  man¬ 
ner  was  so  very  odd. 

“  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Boulter,  as  to  say 
plainly  what  it  is  you  mean.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  think,  sir, 
of  a  bishop  who  comes  straight  from 
preaching  a  sermon  on  temperance' into 
my  public-house.” 

“Mr.  Boulter  !” 

“  It’s  no  good  your  looking  at  me 
like  that,  sir.  I  was  surprised,  I  don’t 
mind  owning  it.  But  just  let  me  tell 
my  tale.” 
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Parkins  cried  out,  ‘  Why,  it  was  the 
Bishop’s  voice  !  ’  She  stared  at  me  as  if 
ghe  was  going  to  have  a  fit — and  well 
she  might.  Miss  Parkins  is  a  good  girl, 
as  all  my  young  ladies  are,  and,  indeed, 
everybody  else  about  my  place,  although 
I  say  it.”  M.  Boulter  glared  at  the 
Dean  with  eyes  which  were  full  of 
meaning.  “  She  never  misses  a  chance 
of  hearing  the  Bishop  preach  when  she 
can  get  one,  and  if  there’s  any  one  who 
ought  to  know  the  Bishop’s  voice  it’s 
her.  It  seems  to  me,  begging  your 
pardon,  sir,  that  I  ought  to  have  a  re¬ 
ward  for  bringing  that  leather  bag  back 
safe  and  sound.” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Boulter.  Any  sum 
in  reason  you  like  to  mention.” 

”  The  reward  I  want  is  the  renewal 
of  my  lease.” 

”  That,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
is—” 

“  Excuse  me  just  one  moment,  sir. 
You  see  that  ?”  Taking  an  envelope 
out  of  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat,  Mr. 
Boulter  flourished  it  in  the  Dean’s  face. 
“  I’ve  a  boy  who  lives  in  London,  and 
writes  for  the  papers  ;  a  smart  chap  he 
is,  and  well  respected  in  his  trade. 
I’ve  written  an  account  of  how  the 
Bishop  preached  a  sermon  on  temper¬ 
ance  in  the  cathedral — a  fine  sermon  it 
was.  I’m  told  by  those  who  heard  it — 
and  of  how  he  then  walked  straight  out 
of  the  cathedral  into  my  public- house, 
and  put  aw'ay  a  bottle  of  old  port,  and 
got  so  drunk  that  he  forgot  his  bag  and 
left  it  behind  him,  with  the  sermon 
which  he  had  just  been  preaching  on 
temperance  inside  of  it.  That  ac¬ 
count’s  in  this  envelope.  I’m  going 
to  send  it  to  my  boy,  and  I’m  going  to 
tell  him  to  turn  it  into  money ;  and 
I’ll  lay  you  what  odds  you  please — 
although  I’m  no  more  a  betting  man 
than  you  are — that,  before  a  week  is 
over,  the  tale  will  be  told  in  every 
paper  in  England,  ah  !  and  knowai  all 
the  world  over.  You’re  going  to  take 
away  my  living.  My  grandfather  kept 
‘  The  Rose  and  Crown  ’  decent,  my 
father  kept  it  decent,  and  I’ve  kept  it 
decent ;  there’s  never  been  even  so  much 
as  a  shadow  of  a  complaint  made  against 
me  by  the  police,  nor  by  no  one.  And 
yet  you  catnedral  gentlemen  have  taken 
a  sudden  fad  into  your  heads,  and  you’re 
going  to  ruin  me.  Very  well,  ruin  me  ! 


You  think  you’re  going  to  do  good  to 
the  cause  of  temperance  by  shutting  up 
‘The  Rose  and  Crown.’  What  harm 
do  you  suppose  will  be  done  to  the  cause 
of  temperance  by  that  tale  being  told,  as 
they  do  tell  that  sort  of  tale  nowadays, 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  world  ?  I 
guess  the  cause  of  temperance  will  not 
get  over  that  tale  for  years — it  will  be 
always  being  told.  At  the  very  least, 
if  I  do  have  to  go  I  will  take  care  that 
somebody  else  goes  w'ith  me.  Now 
which  is  it  to  be — am  I  to  have  my 
lease  renewed,  or  am  I  to  post  this  en¬ 
velope  ?” 

The  Dean  hesitated. 

”  In  any  case,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
Mr.  Boulter,  the  matter  is  not  one 
which  can  be  decided  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  the  decision  is  not  with  me.  ” 

“  Understand  me,  sir.  If  I  go  away 
from  here  without  a  promise  of  renewal, 
I  post  this  letter.  I  know  as  well  as 
you  know  that  in  the  whole  business 
your  voice  will  be  the  ruling  voice. 
You  give  me  a  bit  of  writing  in  which 
you  undertake  to  do  your  best  to  get  my 
lease  renewed,  and  I  will  give  you  his 
envelope,  with  what’s  inside.  And  I 
will  give  you  my  promise  never  to 
breathe  a  word  that  the  Bishop  ever  so 
much  as  came  near  my  place.  As  for 
Miss  Parkins,  I  know  she  won’t  speak 
unless  she’s  forced.  She’s  a  religious 
girl  ;  she  thinks  a  lot  of  the  Bishop, 
and  she’s  too  much  shocked  at  the  whole 
affair.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  upset. 
Now  which  is  it  to  be  ?” 

The  Dean  still  hesitated — with  suffi¬ 
cient  cause. 

“  What  term  of  renewal  would  you 
require  ?” 

‘‘  The  last  lease  was  for  ninety -nine 
years,  and  I  want  this  lease  to  be  for 
ninety-nine.” 

”  Ninety-nine  years,  Mr.  Boulter?” 

Mr.  Boulter  did  not  get  a  promise  of 
renewal  for  ninety-nine  years,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  but  he  did  get  “  a  bit  of 
writing.”  With  that  “  bit  of  writing” 
in  a  secure  division  of  his  plethoric 
pocket-book  he  went  away.  The  Dean 
was  left  to  his  reflections.  The  leather 
bag  he  held  in  one  hand,  the  envelope 
which  the  landlord  of  “  The  Rose  and 
Crown”  had  given  him  he  held  in  the 
other.  Putting  down  the  bag,  he  tore 
the  envelope  into  halves,  then  into 
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uarters,  and  crossing  the  room  he 

Topped  the  fragments  in  the  fire  which 
burned  brightly  in  the  grate. 

“  Terrible  !  terrible  !”  This  he  said 
as  he  watched  the  pieces  of  paper  being 
consumed  by  the  flames.  Then  he 
seemed  to  endeavor  to  pull  himself  to¬ 
gether.  “  Well,  I  shall  have  to  tell 
them.  I  must  give  reasons  for  the 
thing  which  I  have  done.  The  tale 
will  have  to  travel  so  far,  but” — the 
Dean  pressed  his  lips  together  ;  few 
men’s  countenances  were  capable  of 
assuming  a  severer  aspect  than  Dean 
Pettifer’s — “  I  will  make  it  my  especial 
business  to  see  that  it  goes  no  farther.” 
He  still  seemed  to  hesitate  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  apartment  in  which  his 
colleagues  were  awaiting  him.  “  I 
must  say  that  I  never  thought  it  of 
him.  I  have  been  always  conscious 
that  in  his  latitudinarianism  there  was 
a  certain  element  of  danger.  But  I 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  capable  of 
such  a  thing  as  this— no,  never  !” 

It  was  with  a  distinctly  unsatisfactory 
look  upon  his  face  that  he  made  his 
reappearance  in  the  little  impromptu 
meeting.  The  criminatory  leather  bag 
he  carried  in  his  left  hand.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  those  who  were  present 
became  immediately  conscious  that 
with  the  Dean,  since  they  had  seen  him 
last,  all  things  had  not  gone  well.  The 
buzz  of  conversation,  which  had  been 
audible  as  he  opened  the  door,  ceased 
upon  his  entrance,  as  though  something 
in  his  bearing  acted  as  a  damper. 

The  somewhat  awkward  silence  was 
broken  by  Canon  Gorse. 

“  Well,  was  Boulter  troublesome  ?” 

The  Dean  laid  the  bag  in  front  of  him 
upon  the  table. 

‘‘  He  was.”  The  Dean  carefully 
wiped  his  glasses.  There  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  curious  expectation  in  the  eyes 
which  were  fixed  upon  him.  Their 
owners  already  perceived  that  there  was 
something  in  tne  air.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  landlord  of  “  The  Rose  and 
Crown”  had  behaved  in  the  manner 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  some  per¬ 
sons,  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  indi¬ 
viduals  of  his  class,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  actual  violence  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Deanery?  “He  was  trouble¬ 
some  in  a  sense  for  which,  on  this  occa- 
sign,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  was  unpre- 
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pared  ;  and  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have 
given  him  what  amounts  to  a  virtual 
undertaking  that  his  lease  shall  be  re¬ 
newed.” 

This  was  evidently  not  the  sort  of 
thing  for  which  his  listeners  had  been 
waiting — one  could  see  it  by  their  faces. 
Some  of  them  changed  color,  and  some 
of  their  jaws  dropped  open.  Canon 
Gorse  stared  at  tne  speaker,  as  if  he 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  his 
own  ears  were  capable  of  fulfilling  their 
normal  functions. 

“  Pettifer,  impossible  !”  Perceiving 
that  the  word  might  seem  too  strong, 
he  amended  it.  “  That  is  to  say,  how 
do  you  mean  ?” 

The  Dean  leaned  over  the  table,  llis 
attitude,  indeed  his  whole  manner,  sug¬ 
gested  severity  tempered  by  sorrow. 

“  Before  I  say  anything  further  I  wish 
to  have  an  understanding  with  all  of  3mu 
that  not  one  word  of  what  I  am  about 
to  utter  will  be  breathed  by  any  one  of 
you  to  any  creature  living — and  by  that 
I  mean  neither  to  your  wives,  nor  to 
your  daughters,  nor  to  any  member  of 
your  households — that  it  will  be  received 
as  though  it  came  to  you  under  the  seal 
of  the  confessional.”  There  was 
silence.  “  If  any  one  feels  himself,  for 
any  cause  whatever,  unable  to  give  such 
a  pledge,  then  I  must  respectfully  ask 
that  person  at  onCe  to  withdraw.” 

No  one  did  withdraw.  No  one  said 
either  Aye  or  Nay.  So  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  pledge  which  the  Dean 
required  was  unanimously  given.  That 
the  Dean  understood  that  to  be  the  case 
was  evident.  He  held  up  the  little 
leather  bag  in  front  of  him  as  if  it  were 
some  dreadful  thing. 

“This  bag  is  the  Bishop’s — our  be¬ 
loved  Bishop’s  bag.  I  know  it,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  to  be  the  bag  which  he 
had  with  him  in  the  cathedral  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  still  contains  the  MS.  of 
the  sermon  which  the  Bishop  preached, 
and  which  we  all  rejoiced  to  hear.  This 
bag  has  just  been  brought  to  me  by  the 
landlord  of  ‘  The  Rose  and  Crown.’  It 
was  left,  unintentionally  left,  on  his 
premises  by.  a  person  who,  at  the  close 
of  yesterday  afternoon’s  service,  went 
out  of  the  Dean’s  door  of  the  cathedral 
into  one  of  Mr.  Boulter’s  private  bars, 
and  there  and  then  consumed  a  bottle  of 
port  wine.” 
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The  Dean  ceased.  There  again  was 
silence — there  well  might  be.  The  Dean 
again  went  on  : 

“  A  son  of  Mr.  Boulter’s  is  engaged 
on  one  of  those  scurrilous  journals  which 
are  called  society  jiapers.  Mr.  Boulter 
proposed  to  send  this  story  up  to  his  son 
to  print.  On  the  understanding  that 
the  matter  shall  be  confined  to  his  own 
breast,  1  have  deemed  it  wisdom  to  give 
him,  as  I  have  said,  what  virtually 
amounts  to  an  undertaking  that  his  lease 
shall  be  renewed.  That  is  iill  I  have  to 
say.  You  will  feel  with  me  that  it  is 
too  much.  May  I  ask  you  not  to  speak 
of  this  matter  even  among  yourselves, 
but,  as  I  shall  do,  to  do  your  best  to  blot 
it  from  your  minds  ?  Let  us,  if  we  can, 
forget  that  this  thing  has  ever  been. 
And  now,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
wish  you  all  good  day.” 

They  went  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
although  there  was  almost  a  suspicion 
of  pathos  in  the  manner  of  their  parting. 
IVhen  they  were  gone  the  Dean  set  him¬ 
self  to  perform  a  task  of  the  exceeding 
delicacy  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  he 
was  fully  conscious.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  palter  with  what  he  deemed  hie  duty, 
lie  was  certainly  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  doing  a  thing  merely  because  the 
thing  was  disagreeable.  Therefore, 
scarcely  had  the  last  of  his  colleagues 
turned  his  back  on  the  Deanery  when 
he  put  the  little  leather  bag  into  a  larger 
bag,  and,  with  that  larger  bag  grasped 
firmly  in  his  hand,  he  strode  off  to  the 
Palace. 

He  was  going  to  make  it  his  business 
to  see  that,  without  any  further  unneces¬ 
sary  loss  of  time,  the  Bishop  came  into 
what  was,  undoubtedly,  his  own  again. 

He  found  his  lordship  in  the  library. 
The  Bishop  was  dictating  to  his  secre¬ 
tary,  the  Rev.  John  Budgen.  The  sec¬ 
retary  was  seated  at  a  table  ;  the  Bishop 
took  his  ease  in  a  capacious  armchair. 
As  the  Dean  entered,  his  lordship 
greeted  him  with  that  genial  heartiness 
for  which  the  Bishop  of  Boundersville 
is  famed.  Not  a  trace  of  guilty  con¬ 
sciousness  about  him  anywhere — not  a 
trace  !  It  was  with  a  sort  of  shock  that 
the  Dean  noticed  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

“  How  do,  Pettifer  ?  I’m  doing  what 
I  call  my  morning  task  of  stone-break¬ 
ing— writing  letters,  by  proxy,  to  a  lot 


of  people  who  have  more  time  on  their 
hands  than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
and  who,  therefore,  insist  upon  wasting 
mine.  Anything  particular  to  say  to 
me  ?” 

The  Dean  was,  perhaps,  too  refined — 
the  thing  is  possible.  He  was  not  only 
a  fine  scholar,  he  was  a  fine  gentleman. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  dignitaries,  and 
particularly  all  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  should  have  the  standard  of 
manners  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
The  Bishop’s  heartiness,  his  rough-and- 
ready  methods  of  expression,  had  always 
grated  on  his  high-strung  sensibilities  ; 
especially  did  they  grate  just  then. 

“  I  am  bound  to  state,  my  lord,  that 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  of  the  first 
importance.” 

The  Bishop  looked  at  him  a  little 
quizzically.  Possibly  the  Dean’s  exag¬ 
gerated  preciseness  appealed  to  a  sense 
which  tnere  is  no  reason  why  even  a 
bishop  should  be  without. 

“  Excuse  me,  Budgen  ;  I’ll  ring  when 
I’m  ready.”  The  secretary  withdrew. 
“Now,  Pettifer,  fire  away.  Who  killed 
the  cat,  and  which  cat’s  been  killed  ?” 

Such  a  fashion  of  speech  was  actually 
offensive  to  the  Dean.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  mischief  still  lingered  in  the 
Bishop’s  breast ;  perhaps,  at  times,  the 
Bishop  found  the  Dean  almost  as  trying 
as  the  Dean  found  him.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  such  a  bearing  on  the  part 
of  the  Bishop  shocked  the  Dean  almost 
into  speechlessness.  He  gazed  at  his 
spiritual  superior  in  a  manner  which, 
unless  he  was  mistaken,  made  his  lord- 
ship  wince.  “  Has  your  lordship  not 
missed  your  lordship’s  sermon  bag  ?” 

At  the  question  his  lordship  plainly 
started. 

“  My  sermon-bag,  Pettifer  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“  My  lord,  I  mean  what  I  say.” 

The  Bishop  was  perturbed.  Rising 
from  his  chair,  he  began  to  fidget  about 
the  room.  “  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“  Because  it  has  been  returned  to 
me.” 

“  Returned  to  you — no  !” 

“  Yes,  my  lord  ;  I  have  it  here.” 
The  Dean  produced  the  little  bag  from 
inside  the  larger  one.  He  held  it  up  in 
front  of  him  as  he  had  held  it  up  in 
front  of  him  at  the  impromptu  meeting 
at  the  Deanery.  “  I  will  not  ask  how 
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it  came  to  stray  from  your  lordship’s 
keeping.” 

The  Bishop  looked  at  the  Dean  ;  the 
Dean  looked  straight  at  him.  It  was 
evident  that  his  lordship  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  at  his  ease. 

“  I  perceive  that  you  have  heard  the 
story.” 

“  I  regret,  my  lord,  to  say  that  I 
have.” 

The  Bishop  plainly  flushed  ;  perhaps 
he  found  the  Dean’s  tone  and  manner 
slightly  galling. 

“  Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  the  thing 
to  do,  but*' — his  lordship  shrugged  his 
shoulders — “  what  does  it  matter?” 

The  Dean,  in  his  turn,  winced. 

“  What  does  it  matter,  my  lord  ? 
Surely  your  lordship  knows  that  it  mat¬ 
ters.” 

“  How  did  the  bag  come  into  your 
possession,  Pettifer  ?” 

“  It  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Boul¬ 
ter,  the  landlord  of  ‘  The  Kose  and 
Crown.’  ” 

“  Boulter  ! — ‘  The  Rose  and  Crown  !  ’ 
— No,  by  George  !” 

His  lordship  said,  “  By  George  !”  and 
as  he  said  it  the  Dean  shrunk  back  as  if 
he  had  received  a  blow. 

“  Mr.  Boulter,  as  the  price  of  his 
silence,  extracted  from  me  a  promise 
that  his  lease  should  be  renewed.” 

The  Bishop  woke  up.  He  showed 
more  alertness  than  he  had  hitherto  dis¬ 
played. 

“  You  promised  him  that  his  lease 
should  be  renewed — the  lease  of  ‘  The 
Rose  and  Crown  ’  ?” 

“  I  did.  I  thought  it  better  that  I 
should  do  so  than  that  such  a  story 
should  be  told.” 

“  Story  ?  W^hat  story  ?” 

The  Dean,  before  he  answered,  in¬ 
dulged  himself  with  a  pause  for  consid¬ 
eration. 

“  My  lord,  if  any  word  which  I  may 
utter  seems  lacking  in  respect,  as  com¬ 
ing  from  me  to  you,  I  entreat  your  par¬ 
don.  My  lord,  when  I  heard  that,  after 
preaching  a  sermon,  and  so  grand  a  ser¬ 
mon,  upon  total  abstinence,  you  passed 
straight  from  the  cathedral  pulpit  to 
the  bar  of  a  common  public-house,  and 
there  drank  so  large  a  quantity  of  wine 
that,  in  the  temporary  forgetfulness 
which  it  occasioned,  you  left  the  sermon 
itself  behind  you  in  the  bar,  I  felt  that 
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it  were  better  that  I  should  promise 
almost  anything  than  that  such  a  story 
should  be  told.” 

As  he  listened  the  Bishop’s  counte¬ 
nance  underwent  a  variety  of  changes. 
When  the  Dean  had  finished  the  Bishop 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and — lauglied. 
Not  a  genteel  simper,  but  a  loud  and 
long  guffaw.  The  Dean  felt  that  he 
could  not  endure  such  levity  even  from 
a  bishop— his  own  bishop,  too. 

”  My  lord,  in  such  a  matter  you  may 
see  occasion  for  merriment,  but  if  you 
could  have  seen,  at  the  Deanery,  the 
faces  of  the  cathedral  clergy  as  I  told 
to  them  this  story — ” 

“  Pettifer,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

Springing  to  his  feet,  the  Bishop 
grasped  the  speaker  by  the  arm.  The 
Dean  was  startled. 

“  I  say,  if  you  could  only  have  seen 
their  faces — ” 

”  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
told  this  story  to  any  one  ?” 

“  I  was  constrained  to  state  my 
reasons  for  giving  such  a  promise  to  the 
landlord  of  ‘  The  Rose  and  Crown.’  ” 

“  I  hardly  know  if  I  ought  not  to 
strike  you,  Arthur  Pettifer.” 

“  My  lord  !” 

“  I  hardly  know  if  I  ought  not  to  pil¬ 
lory  you  in  the  marketplace,  and  so 
compel  you  to  do  penance  for  your  slan¬ 
derous  tongue.  I  have  long  been  con¬ 
scious  of  a  certain  pharisaical  narrow¬ 
ness  in  your  mental  and  in  your  moral 
outlook.  I  have  seen  in  you  what  has 
seemed  to  me  a  hideous  tendency  to 
think  the  worst  both  of  women  and  of 
men.  But  I  never  thought  you  capable 
of  such  gross  obliquity  of  judgment  as 
you  yourself  appear  now  to  own  to.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  believed  that  such  a 
story  as  you  have  told  me  could  be  true  ?” 

The  Dean  had  turned  quite  pale,  lie 
seemed  to  speak  beneath  his  breath. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  Boulter  lied  ?” 

“  Is  it  possible,  Ai*thur  Pettifer,  that 
you  could  believe  that  I— I,  Ralph  In¬ 
gall,  with  whose  life’s  history  you  are  as 
well  acquainted  almost  as  myself — could 
so  perjure  myself  that,  as  God’s  minis¬ 
ter,  in  God’s  house,  I  could  pledge  my¬ 
self  never  again  to  let  alcohol  pass  my 
lips  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  that  then, 
with  that  pledge  still  warm  upon  my 
lips,  I  could  pass  straight  into  a  pot¬ 
house,  and  stupefy  myself  with  wine  ?” 
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“  Was  it— was  it  Budgen,  then  ?•’ 

“  Budgen  ?  Budgen  ?  Pettifer,  this 
is  worse  and  -worse  !  You  know  that 
Budgen  has  never  touched  a  drop  of 
alcoholic  stimirlant  since  the  day  that  he 
was  horn.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of 
that  bag  so  far  as  I  know  it  myself. 
And  I  will  see  that  your  promise  to  the 
man  Boulter  is  kept  both  in  the  spirit 
and  the  letter.  I  will  place  it  upon 
you,  us  an  enduring  penance,  that  for 
the  continued  existence  of  his  drink- 
shop  you,  and  you  alone,  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible.” 

The  Dean  w'as  silent.  He  seemed  to 
totter  as  a  man  who  received  a  crushing 
blow.  The  Bishop  paced  up  and  dowm 
the  room.  Like  an  accusing  spirit — 
possessed  of  a  tolerable  corporation — he 
poured  out  upon  the  Dean  a  curious, 
correct,  and  circumstantial  history  of 
the  adventures  of  his  sermon-bag. 

“  There  was  a  man  at  my  college 
whose  name  I  need  not  mention.  We 
were  ordained  together.  I  will  put  it 
gently,  and  will  say  that  he  did  not  take 
full  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  I 
believe  that,  for  some  time  now,  he  has 
ceased  to  exercise  his  clerical  office.  He 

has  become  a  reporter  for  the  ‘ - ” 

—  the  Bishop  named  a  paper  which  all 
good  Churchmen  are  supposed  to  read  — 
“  and  he  came  to  me  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  into  the  vestry,  after  I  had  done 
my  sermon.  Possibly  you  may  have 
seen  him  there.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  come  down  from  town  specially  to 
report  my  sermon.  According  to  iiim 
the  train  had  been  late,  and  he  only 
arrived  in  time  to  hear  a  part.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  let  him  see  my 
notes.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I 
handed  him  my  bag,  with  the  sermon 
in  it.  I  told  him  that  he  might  make, 
what  ho  expressed  a  desire  to  make,  a 
verbatim  copy,  and  that  he  was  then  to 
return  to  me  my  property.  I  felt  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  that  I  had,  per¬ 
haps,  not  done  the  wisest  possible  thing. 
But  it  was  then  too  late.  After  the 
story  you  have  told  me,  what  he  did  with 
bag  and  sermon  I  can  guess.” 

While  the  Bishop  was  still  speaking  a 
servant  appeared  at  the  door. 

“  My  lord,  a  person— I  believe  a 


clergyman — desires  me  to  inform  your 
lordship  that  he  wishes  to  see  you  at 
once  upon  very  pressing  business.” 

“  Yes,  my  lord  ;  that  is  so.” 

The  scandalized  servant  turned  to  find 
that  the  person  alluded  to  had,  unin¬ 
vited,  found  his  way  into  the  Bishop’s 
presence.  The  Bishop  recognized  his 
visitor  ;  he  signified  the  same  to  the  ser¬ 
vant  who  had  noi  shown  him  in. 

The  visitor  in  question  was  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  somewhat  doubtful  appear¬ 
ance.  He  looked  half  cleric,  half  lay¬ 
man.  He  was  short  and  stout,  and  so 
far  resembled  the  Bishop,  but  the  re¬ 
semblance  went  no  farther.  The 
Bishop,  taking  possession  of  the  little 
leather  bag  which  the  Dean  still  re¬ 
tained,  held  it  out  to  the  new-comer. 

“  Well,  sir,  have  you  come  to  make 
another  copy  of  my  sermon  ?  As  you 
perceive,  it  has  been  returned  to  me, 
but  not  by  you.” 

The  stranger  wiped  his  brow.  He 
seemed  more  than  a  trifie  einbarrassed. 

“  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  yet 
taken  a  copy  of  it,  my  lord.  The  fact 
is,  my  lord,  that,  as  I  told  you  yester¬ 
day,  I  left  town  without  having  lunched, 
and  after  leaving  your  lordship  in  the 
cathedral  I  felt  so  exhausted  that  I  just 
stepped  across  the  road  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine — ” 

“  Quite  so,  sir.  I  understand  too 
well.  Since  my  sermon  upon  temper¬ 
ance  has  once  been  returned  by  the  land¬ 
lord  of  a  tavern,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
care  to  run  the  risk  of  its  reaching  me 
by  means  of  a  similar  channel  a  second 
time.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  sir, 
my  sermon  must  go  unreported.”  The 
Bishop  rang  the  bell.  The  servant  re¬ 
appeared.  “  Dawes,  show  this  gentle¬ 
man  out.” 

The  gentleman  was  shown  out, 
though  it  seemed,  from  his  manner, 
that  there  still  was  something  which  he 
would  have  wished  to  say. 

When  he  had  gone  the  Bishop  placed 
the  little  leather  bag  upon  a  table.  He 
turned  to  the  Dean.  He  looked  at  him, 
and  he  said,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger : 

“  Pettifer,  how  long  does  it  take  you 
to  know  a  man  ?” — Cornhill  Magazine. 


BY  SIE  HEUBERT  MAXWELL. 


One  of  Montaigne’s  chief  charms  as 
an  essayist  consists  in  the  levity  with 
which  he  handles  serious  subjects,  and 
the  gravitj^  he  applies  to  light  ones. 
But  Montaigne  wrote  for  a  limited  circle 
of  friends  ;  it  would  clearly  be  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  pru¬ 
dence  were  one  to  ape  his  manner  and 
discourse  lightly  before  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  about  that  of  which  we  all  move  in 
dread.  One  may  speak  frivolously  of 
the  influenza,  for  it  comes  and  goes  ac¬ 
cording  to  inscrutable  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  any 
irresponsible  observations ;  or  of  the 
crack  of  doom,  about  which  nothing  is 
known,  and  everybody  cherishes  the 
hope  that  it  is  a  long  way  off.  But 
Bores  are  of  us  and  in  our  midst ;  do 
we  not  stand  in  peril  of  them  every 
hour  ?  Nay,  who  shall  say  that  he  is 
free  from  the  risk  of  himself  developing 
some  of  their  most  terrible  attributes  ? 
It  is  meet,  then,  in  submitting  to  analy¬ 
sis  the  subject  which  gives  this  paper  its 
title,  to  apply  to  it  only  such  dispas¬ 
sionate  and  penetrating  consideration  as 
becomes  a  weighty  matter. 

Bores,  then,  pervade  every  habitable, 
or  at  least  every  civilized,  part  of  the 
globe  ;  penetrate  every  layer  of  society  ; 
threaten  the  integrity  of  every  system 
of  human  intercourse.  Though  in¬ 
tensely  gregarious  they  abhor  each 
other’s  company,  and  cling  to  associa¬ 
tion  with  their  natural  prey — ordinary 
men  and  women.  It  is  believed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  bore  might  be  extin¬ 
guished,  either  by  isolation  or  by  forced 
association  with  his  own  kind,  for  he 
cannot  exist,  even  through  a  single  win¬ 
ter  like  the  bear,  by  sucking  his  own 
aws  ;  but  neither  experiment  has  yet 
een  tried,  for  he  is  equipped  with  un¬ 
erring  instinct,  where%  he  is  ever  able 
to  elude  the  most  crafty  devices  for  his 
destruction. 

Among  all  the  men  of  violence  who 
have  figured  on  this  world’s  stage,  none 
has  openly  avowed  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  war  against  the  Bores.  Ezzolino  da 
Romano,  Vicar  of  Ferdinand  the  Second 
in  Northern  Italy,  exceeded  all  other 


tyrants,  and  Alexander  the  Third  all 
other  popes,  in  the  sickening  cruelty 
with  which  each  pursued  his  purpose— 
the  secular  ruffian  aiming  at  selfish 
aggrandizement,  the  ecclesiastic  ani¬ 
mated  by  avarice,  lust,  and  narrow 
nepotism  ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  competitors  in  the  obscene  caleiidar 
of  crime  have  ever  been  suspected  of  the 
virtuous  purpose  of  exterminating 
Bores. 

Yet  in  casting  about  for  some  inillia- 
tion  or  intelligible  motive  for  the  mon¬ 
strous  offences  against  humanity  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  mediaeval  rulers  of  Church 
and  State  in  Italy,  it  may  be  possible  to 
detect,  in  reading  between  the  lines  of 
edicts  condemning  men  and  women  to 
unspeakable  tortures,  some  purpose,  sed¬ 
ulously  veiled,  not  unworthy  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  may  be  that  the  family  of 
princes  whom  Ezzolino  walled  up  in 
their  country-house  in  Lombardy  and 
left  to  perish  of  famine  may  have  been 
of  the  generation  of  bores,  for — publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelou — the 
blood  of  that  race  has  been  known  to 
run  in  royal  veins.  It  is  even  more 
plausible  to  conceive  that  when  Paulas 
the  Second  threw  certain  members  of 
the  Roman  Academy — Platonists — into 
prison  and  tortured  them  to  death  upon 
the  rack,  he  was  impelled  to  do  so,  not 
by  blind  jealousy  of  erudition,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  goaded  to  distraction  by 
their  interminable  talk,  and  was  ridding 
society  of  creatures  who  were  making 
life  a  grievous  burden.  If  this  were  so, 
then,  seeing  that  these  despotic  and,  in 
other  respects,  fearless  rulers  were  fain 
to  conceal  their  real  purpose,  and,  rather 
than  incur  the  vengeance  of  a  terrible 
race,  accept  the  infamy  of  the  sordid  and 
vicious  motives  usually  attributed  to 
them,  so  much  the  more  reason  for  a 
humble  critic,  clinging  to  his  peaceful 
obscurity,  to  frame  no  phrase  which,  by 
its  apparent  levity,  hiay  bring  him  into 
closer  relations  with  the  powerful  fam¬ 
ily  which  is  the  subject  of  his  observa¬ 
tions.  To  treat  this  subject  with  less 
than  its  proper  gravity  might  involve 
him  in  relations  from  the  trammels  of 
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which  he  would  probably  never  escape. 
He  would  afford  an  excuse  for  every  bore 
within  speaking  or  writing  range  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  upon  him,  in  order  to 
prove  how  incompetent  he  was  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  important  phe¬ 
nomena  of  civilization. 

For  the  boro  has  no  place  in  primitive 
stages  of  society.  What  times  men  go 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  it  is 
matter  of  concern  how  each  day's  dinner 
is  to  be  come  by,  they  are  disposed  to 
welcome  any  companion  from  whom  vio¬ 
lence  need  not  be  apprehended.  Job 
endured  his  friends  through  many  long 
chapters  before  he  ventured  to  hint  he 
could  stand  them  no  longer.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  be  “  not  at  home”  when  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  tent ;  in  fact,  Achilles  is  the 
only  person  of  any  note  who  seems  to 
have  managed  it  effectively.  The 
Athenians  gave  evidence  of  precocious 
culture,  when,  bored  by  interminable 
praise  of  Aristides,  they  sent  him  to 
Coventry,  and  brought  the  lectures  of 
Socrates  to  a  close  hy  a  timely  dose  of 
hemlock.  But  those  were  extreme  and 
isolated  cases  ;  in  our  own  country  there 
were  few  signs  of  coming  evil  till  wealth 
began  to  abound  and  foreign  campaigns 
took  the  place  of  civil  war,  with  result 
of  much  redundant  leisure.  It  was 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno 
that  Englishmen  first  became  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  bores.  Pope  sounded 
the  first  note  of  alarm  in  the  Dimciad : 

still  her  old  empire  to  restore  she  tries. 

For,  bom  a  goddess,  Dalness  never  dies. 

The  British  essayists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  suffered  not  at  all  from 
want  of  posthumous  appreciation  ;  it 
may  be  whispered,  indeed,  that  their 
productions  are  not  of  a  uniform  degree 
of  effulgence,  and  that,  remarkable  as 
that  school  of  literature  undoubtedly 
is,  it  owes  much  of  its  renown  to  having 
marked  a  new  departure  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  wake  of  nations  earlier  in 
culture  and  freer  in  fancy.  To  be  per¬ 
fectly  candid,  Addison,  Johnson,  even 
dear  old  disreputable  lively  Steele,  wrote 
a  great  deal  of  unmitigated  twaddle, 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  immortality  for 
which  it  has  been  embalmed.  Never¬ 
theless  one  is  often  refreshed,  in  voyag¬ 
ing  through  the  mellow  print  of  last 
century,  by  papers  written  for  that  day 


but  bearing  upon  all  times,  poignantly 
expressed  and  full  of  the  clear  spirit  of 
philosophy.  Of  such  are  Swift’s  Hints 
toiuard  an  Essay  on  Co7iversation. 
Swift  does  not  often  lead  his  readers 
on  lofty  levels  :  most  of  his  work  is 
tainted  with  mordant  cynicism  or  rank 
with  gratuitous  grossness,  less  palatable 
than  open  immorality ;  but  there  is 
fruitful  thought  garnered  in  this  short 
essay,  and  one  enjoys  it  as  much  as  the 
experienced  gourmet  who,  discouraged 
by  the  monotony  of  a  dry,  sinewy  fowl, 
picks  out  those  sapid  morsels  in  the 
loins,  aptly  named  les-sots-les-laissent. 
No  mature  person  can  peruse  these 
hints  without  gaining  a  clearer  view  of 
the  machinery  of  human  intercourse  and 
the  impediments  to  its  easy  working. 
Perhaps  one  closes  the  book  sighing, 
“  Ah  !  had  I  but  seen  all  this  when  I 
was  younger,  how  many  blunders  I 
might  have  avoided  !” 

The  writer  does  not  weary  his  readers 
with  abstruse  doctrines  or  complicated 
propositions  :  what  he  has  on  his  mind 
IS  expressed  in  plain,  temperate  sen¬ 
tences,  and  it  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  uttered  by  any  one  of  us. 
But  it  is  all  so  true,  so  direct,  so  far- 
reaching,  that  it  ought  to  be  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  the  rules  of  every  club 
in  London.  Swift  tells  us  that  he  was 
moved  to  write  his  thoughts  on  conver¬ 
sation,  “  by  mere  indignation  to  reflect 
that  so  useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure, 
so  fitted  for  every  period  and  condition 
of  life,  and  so  much  in  all  men’s  power, 
should  be  so  neglected  and  abused.” 

He  goes  on  to  analyze  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  people  succeed  in  weary¬ 
ing  each  other  in  conversation.  So  far 
his  task  is  a  simple  one.  Any  one  has 
but  to  reflect  on  his  own  experience  and 
put  it  in  plain  words  in  order  to  show 
up  his  fellow- men  as  clearly  as  Swift 
has  done.  When  the  new  Law  Courts 
were  about  to  be  opened  the  judges 
assembled  in  conclave  to  prepare  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Sovereign.  The  draft  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  began  with  the  words — 
“  Conscious  as  we  are  of  our  own  infirmi¬ 
ties.  ”  The  question  arose  whether  this 
was  not  just  a  trifle  too  abject ;  upon 
which  Sir  Charles  Bowen  asked, 
“  Would  it  not  be  more  tme  to  say. 
Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  infirmities  of 
others  ?”  It  is  not  recorded  that  the 
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suggestion  was  adopted  ;  yet  how  right 
it  was  !  Motes  in  the  eyes  of  others  are 
so  plainly  visible  that  every  one  is  im¬ 
patient  for  their  removal.  It  is  so  easy 
to  recognize  how  good  a  thing  is  articu¬ 
late  speech  ;  how  flexible,  how  subtle, 
how  obedient  it  oufjht  to  be — how 
cramped,  muffled,  ambiguous,  it  usually 

is.  All  this,  and  much  more,  we  are  in 
as  good  a  position  as  Swift  was  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  deplore  ;  but  smaller  men 
than  he  would  be  apt  to  make  the  un¬ 
intelligent  mistake  of  imagining  that 
matters  were  better  dans  le  temps.  He 
knew  men  better  than  that :  he  knew 
that  the  defects  of  one  age  are  the  de¬ 
fects  of  all.  How  often  and  how  un¬ 
favorably  we  compare  the  vapid,  listless 
chatter  of  the  club  smoking  room — its 
stale  scandal  and  nerveless  comment 
upon  passing  events — with  the  limpid 
stream  that  played  through  Wills’ 
Coffee-house  !  It  is  useful  to  listen  to 
Swift’s  description  of  it  whereby  he 
ruthlessly  dispels  the  golden  atmosphere 
with  which  our  fancy  invests  that 
chosen  resort  of  the  wits. 

The  worst  conversation  I  ever  remember  to 
have  heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Wills’  Coffee- 
honse,  where  the  wits  (as  they  were  called) 
nsed  formerly  to  assemble — that  is  to  say,  five 
or  six  men  who  had  writ  plays  or  had  share 
in  a  miscellany  came  thither  and  entertained 
one  another  with  their  trifling  composures,  in 
sc  important  an  air  as  if  they  had  been  the 
noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the 
fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on  them. 

Here  indeed  is  unwelcome  disillusion, 
and  were  this,  and  other  passages  like 

it,  all,  one  might  throw  the  book  aside 
and  comfort  one’s  self  with  the  thought 
that  some  day,  perhaps,  our  own  little 
coteries,  albeit  dingy  and  tepid  enough 
in  the  present,  may  acquire  in  virtue  of 
distance  a  respectable  warmth  and 
lustre  of  their  own.  But  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  essay  above  all  those  of 
its  period  is  that  its  author  has  struck 
out  in  a  single  bright,  sharply  cut  sen¬ 
tence  a  profile  of  the  malignant  princi¬ 
ple  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Through  a 
score  of  pages  he  dwells  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease  ;  in  a  short  paragraph  he 
lays  bare  its  source  and  prescribes  the 
sure  remedy.  Here  it  is  : 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to 
himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is  so  to  others, 
without  once  making  the  easy  and  obvious 
reflection  that  hia  affairs  can  have  no  more  weight 


March, 

with  other  men  than  theirs  can  have  with  him,  and 
how  little  that  is  he  is  sensible  enough. 

There  is  here  none  of  Swift’s  dis¬ 
agreeable  cynicism.  He  has  infused 
this  sentence  with  the  concentrated 
spirit  of  altruism,  laboriously  distilled 
by  successive  moralists  ;  the  very  essence 
of  that  social  science  elaborated  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  whole  volumes  of  an.\lous 
letters.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  any  human  being  to  become 
a  bore  who  should  sink  his  own  person¬ 
ality  and  refrain  from  calling  on  other 
people  to  listen  to  the  details  of  his  own 
affairs — loves,  quarrels,  money,  health, 
what  not.  There  is  nothing  in  this, 
you  understand,  at  variance  with  the 
late  Ur.  Jowett’s  indulgent  saying  that 
he  believed  bores  were  generally  good 
men.  Very  likely  they  are  ;  and  their 
only  fault  is  that,  instead  of  encourag¬ 
ing  other  people  to  lead  out  their  hob¬ 
bies,  they  have  not  the  tact  to  keep  tlieir 
own  locked  up  in  the  stable.  Are  you 
vain,’selfi8h,  gluttonous,  amorous,  avari¬ 
cious  ?  Have  the  goodness  not  to  talk 
about  it,  and  you  shall  find  us  quite 
pleased  to  be  in  your  company.  Are 
you  brave,  handsome,  rich,  successful, 
learned  ?  For  heaven’s  sake,  let  us  find 
out  all  that  for  ourselves,  or  you  will  in¬ 
fallibly  be  avoided  as  a  bore.  For  it  is 
the  sad  case  that,  although  truth  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greatest,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  valuable  and  lovable  of  virtues,  its 
possession  is  no  safeguard  against  becom¬ 
ing  a  bore.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  most  incorrigible  bores  that  can 
be  named  are  in  conduct  conspicu¬ 
ously  straightforward,  and  no  one  hesi¬ 
tates  to  accept  their  word.  It  is  only 
when  affectation  and  insincerity  are  so 
extreme  as  to  meet  their  opposite- 
truthfulness — that  they  tend  to  shape 
a  weak  character  into  a  bore. 

Consider  Mrs.  Gann’s  two  lodgers  in 
the  proem  to  the  Adventures  of  Philip. 
One  of  them,  Andrea  Fitch,  the  artist, 
was  a  terrible  little  bore,  yet  his  affecta¬ 
tion  was  so  complete  that  it  turned  the 
corner  and  became  practical  sincerity, 
for  it- deceived  nobody  except  himself. 

He  was  always  putting  himself  into  atti- 
tndes  :  he  never  spoke  the  truth,  and  was  so 
entirely  affected  and  absurd  as  to  be  quite 
honest  at  last ;  for  it  is  my  belief  that  the  man 
did  not  know  truth  from  falsehood  any  longer  ; 
and  when  he  was  alone,  when  he  was  in  com¬ 
pany — nay,  when  he  was  unconscious  and 
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sound  asleep,  snoring  in  bed— was  one  com¬ 
plete  lump  of  affectation. 

Andrea  never  injured  a  human  being  ; 
on  tlie  contrary,  as  the  story  shows,  his 
tender  affection  prevailed  to  deliver  the 
object  of  it  in  the  hour  of  her  direst 
need.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
was  a  bore. 

George  Brandon,  on  the  other  hand 
—utterly  selfish,  dishonest,  sensual, 
spendthrift— was  a  remarkably  agree¬ 
able  fellow,  bore  an  excellent  part  in 
conversation,  and  wrote  captivating  let¬ 
ters,  but  for  superfluous  classical  quo¬ 
tations.  lie  held  as  good  an  opinion  of 
himself  as  his  poor,  silly  fellow-lodger 
did  of  himself ;  he  was  continually 
scheming  for  his  own  advantage,  which 
the  other  was  not,  yet  no  one  dreamed 
of  calling  Brandon  a  bore.  Why  ? 
Because  he  had  the  tact — call  it  cunning 
if  you  will — to  lead  people  to  talk  about 
their  own  affairs  rather  than  to  listen  to 
his. 

Here  follows  an  instance  of  harmless 
insincerity  employed  to  impart  agreeable 
feelings  to  another.  A  certain  distin¬ 
guished  Queen’s  Counsel  met  an  equally 
distinguished  authoress  in  the  house  of 
a  lady  friend.  They  had  a  pleasant  talk, 
and  the  lady  rose  to  leave  first.  Holding 
the  door  open  for  her,  Q.C.  said  in 

leave-taking,  “  Now,  Mrs.  - ,  we 

wont  let  you  go  till  you  tell  us  when  we 
are  to  have  another  book,  llovv  long 
are  you  going  to  make  us  wait  ?” 
Downstairs  went  the  authoress  in  the 
pleasant  glow  of  being  appreciated,  for 
no  one  is  so  great  as  to  be  invulnerable 
to  delicate  flattery.  But  see  the  perfidy 
of  Q.C.  Carefully  closing  the  door,  he 
returned  to  his  hostess  and  said,  “lam 
so  pleased  to  have  met  Mrs.  - ,  but 

Qtell  me  the  name  of  one  of  her 
:8,  for  I  have  never  read  a  line  she 
has  written.” 

Nothing  could  be  less  sincere,  yet 
every  one  should  be  grateful  to  one  who 
so  adroitly  oiled  the  cogs  of  intercourse. 
He  sacrificed  his  own  hand  to  that  of 
the  other,  and  won  the  game. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  British  bore, 
as  we  know  him,  first  manifested  him¬ 
self  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
that  age  had  no  convenient  designation 
for  the  genus.  N either  Pope  nor  Swift, 
though  both  writhed  under  the  inflic¬ 


tion,  found  a  convenient  term  to  apply 
to  it.  The  former  was  evidently  grop¬ 
ing  for  a  word  when  he  coined  the  Dun- 
ciad,  but  a  numskull  is  very  far  from 
fulfilling  all  the  attributes  of  a  bore. 
A  bore  is  very  often  a  numskull,  but 
duncehood  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  active  properties  of  a  bore. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  pregnant 
monosyllable  in  literature  occurs  in  the 
letters  of  Lord  Carlisle  and  of  Selwyn  ; 
but  there  it  is  used  to  express,  not  a 
creature,  but  a  state  or  condition  in¬ 
duced  by  tedium.  Thus  in  1767  Lord 
Carlisle  writes  :  “  I  enclose  you  a  packet 
of  letters  which,  if  they  are  French,  the 
Lord  deliver  you  from  the  bore  !” 
Thereafter  it  became  common  as  a  verb 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  expressive,  apparently,  of  the 
intolerable  anguish  inflicted  on  their 
fellows  by  a  class  of  men  and  women  for 
whom,  as  yet,  no  generic  term  had  been 
devised  ;  and  in  that  employment  it  has 
been  admirably  explained  of  late  in  the 
New  English  Dictionary  as  “  to  weary 
by  tedious  conversation,  or  simply  by 
the  failure  to  be  interesting.” 

But  the  nineteenth  century  had  not 
long  dawned  before  the  want  became  too 
pressing  not  to  bo  supplied,  and  writers 
began  to  apply  the  word  “  bore”  to  the 
agent — “  the  tiresome  or  uncongenial 
person  :  one  who  wearies  or  worries.” 
They  did  so  timidly  at  first,  with  due 
caveat  of  inverted  commas  ;  but  the 
term  took  on  ;  it  filled  a  blank  that  had 
been  felt  for  a  hundred  years,  and  it  had 
come  into  such  common  use  by  the 
twenties  that  Byron  declared 

Society  is  oow  one  polished  horde 
Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes — the  Bores  and 
Bored. 

Disraeli  rashly  attempted  a  definition 
in  Vivian  Grey : 

The  true  bore  is  that  man  who  thinks  the 
world  is  only  interested  in  one  subject,  because 
he  himself  can  only  comprehend  one. 

How  imperfect  is  this  limitation  must 
be  plain  to  any  one  who  has  devoted  any 
attention  to  the  subject.  For  one  of 
the  most  justly  dreaded  varieties  of  the 
species  is  the  jocular  bore — so  fearful  in 
his  manifestations  us  to  drive  persons  to 
such  hazardous  means  of  escape  as  are 
resorted  to  only  in  moments  of  extreme 
terror. 
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Now  the  jocular  bore  is  not  necessarily 
a  professional  wag  :  that  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  creature.  Any  one  may, 
indeed,  suffer  grievously  in  a  single  en¬ 
counter  with  one  of  this  sort,  but  it  is 
his  own  fault  if  he  does  so  a  second 
time  ;  for  to  be  an  avowed  wag,  except 
for  hire,  im*plies  such  a  low  degree  of  in¬ 
tellect  as  to  make  it  easy  for  one  of 
ordinary  capacity  to  baffle  him.  No  : 
the  really  formidable  foe  is  the  man  who, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  attain¬ 
ments  in  science,  politics,  or  art,  merits 
attention  on  their  account,  but,  by  some 
inscrutable  action  of  the  bilobed  brain, 
is  impelled  to  buttonhole  his  victim 
while  ne  tells  a  facetious  story  or  recites 
a  rancid  epigram.  More  than  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  lamentable  combination 
will  occur  to  the  minds  of  your  readers. 
"We  would  willingly  hear  from  such  an 
one  something  about  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  polar  origin  of  life,  the  bearing 
of  Amphioxus  and  Aplysiaon  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  evolution,  the  liquefaction  of 
oxygen,  the  latest  combination  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  or  criticism  on  the  pictures 
of  the  year  ;  anything  he  could  spare 
from  his  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  own 
little  hoard  ;  but  our  unkind  fate  is  to 
listen  and  try  to  laugh  when  we  are 
most  disposed  to  shed  tears  of  vexa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to 
compile  statistics  of  the  motives  actuat¬ 
ing  the  people  who  are  run  over  and 
killed  each  year  in  Piccadilly,  for  a 
man’s  latest  thoughts  perish  with  him  ; 
but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  such  accidents  are  chiefly  owing  to 
two  causes — drink  and  precipitate  flight 
on  the  approach  of  a  bore  of  the  kind 
above  described. 

Disraeli’s  definition  must  therefore  be 
rejected,  for  the  jocular  bofe  is  often 
highly  accomplished,  and  most  enter¬ 
taining  when  he  can  be  brought  to  talk 
on  his  own  subjects.  It  may  be  thought 
Utopian,  but  there  is  really  something 
plausible  in  the  idea  that  this  kind  of 
bore  mky  be,  if  not  stamped  out,  at  all 
events  considerably  reduced  in  numbers 
by  a  rational  appeal  to  themselves. 
They  possess  an  intelligent  side  in  a  de¬ 
gree  far  above  their  fellows  ;  let  them 
reflect  that  the  world  is  growing  old  and 
is  not  so  easily  tickled  as  of  yore.  The 
tales  of  Poggio,  so  richly  appreciated  in 
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the  fifteenth  century,  raise  never  a  smile 
in  the  nineteenth,  though  their  impro¬ 
priety  still  stands  theii;  author  in  some 
stead.  Let  the  jocular  bore,  therefore, 
before  he  begins  one  of  his  stories  calmly 
put  to  himself  the  question,  “  Should  1 
— A — derive  pleasure  from  listening  to 
this  from  the  mouth  of  B  ?”  Infallibly 
the  answer,  to  be  honest,  must  be  an 
emphatic  No.  Whereupon  A,  unless 
he  is  a  fool,  will  spare  his  listeners,  and 
by  so  much  redeem  himself  from  the 
category  of  bores. 

But,  ill  fact,  Disraeli’s  synthesis  of  a 
bore  is  imperfect  in  more  than  one  re¬ 
spect.  Infinitely  more  hurtful  than  the 
man  of  one  idea  is  he  who  is  ready, 
through  want  of  definite  occupation,  to 
dabble  with  any  subject  under  the  sun, 
to  ask  questions  without  the  faintest 
purpose  of  putting  the  answers  to  any 
practical  use,  and  to  skip  from  one  topfc 
to  another,  as  if  in  equal  dread  of  letting 
his  victim  escape  and  of  being  himself 
condemned  to  a  few  minutes’  silence. 
Steele  struck  far  nearer  the  mark,  long 
before  bores  were  scientifically  classi¬ 
fied,  when  he  described  idleness  as  the 
fountain  of  this  kind  of  torment ;  and 
for  every  fellow  who  could  afford  to  be 
idle  in  Steele’s  day  there  are  hundreds 
in  that  condition  now.  He  began  No. 
43  of  the  Spectator  with  these  wise 
words  : 

There  are  Crowds  of  Men  whose  great  Mis¬ 
fortune  it  is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts  or  Trades,  it  being  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  them  to  be  led  by  some  continual 
Task  or  Employment.  Those  are  such  as  we 
commonly  cull  dull  Fellows  :  Persons  w  ho.  for 
want  of  something  to  do,  out  of  a  certain 
Vacancy  of  Thought,  rather  than  curiosity,  are 
ever  meddling  with  things  for  which  they  are 
unfit.  .  .  .  You  may  observe  the  Turn  of  their 
Minds  tends  only  to  Novelty,  and  not  Satisfac¬ 
tion  in  anything.  It  would  be  Disappoint¬ 
ment  to  them  to  come  to  Certainty  in  anything, 
for  that  would  gravel  them  and  put  an  end  to 
their  Enquiries,  which  dull  Fellows  do  not 
make  for  Information,  but  for  Exercise. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  after,^ nearly 
two  centuries  of  later  experience,  to  put 
in  so  few  sentences  a  clearer  description 
of  a  bore.  Is  it  not  just  such  a  one 
against  whom  you  must  be  prepared 
\^en  dining  at  your  club,  after  a  long 
day’s  work  ?  You  have  ensconced  your¬ 
self  at  a  snug  little  table  alone,  and 
have  read  two  or  three  pages  of  a  lively 
article  in — say  the  Century, 
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when  the  fatal  “  Hullo  !”  sounds  in  the 
air  above  you.  That  is  the  invariable 
battle-cry  of  the  bore,  betokening  his 
presence  as  surely  as  the  warning  hiss 
does  the  rattlesnake,  and  exasperating 
from  its  mingled  tone  of  surprise  and 
jocularity.  You  do  not  appreciate  being 
greeted  as  a  startling  phenomenon,  nor 
are  you  conscious  of  anything  in  your 
appearance  to  suggest  facetious  ideas. 
It  is  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  to  say, 
“  My  name  is  not  Hullo,  sir,  but 
Binks,*'  but  that  would  only  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse. 

“Hullo!  Binks,”  your  tormentor 
goes  on,  “  who’d  have  thought  of  seeing 
mu  here  !  I  saj',  have  you  heard  the 
latest  about  Tom  Hargrove  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  widow,  eh  ?” 

You  give  a  hypocritical  nod,  raise 
your  eyebrows,  and  shrug  your  shoul¬ 
ders  significantly,  cherishing  a  feeble 
liope  that  these  symptoms  of  intelligence 
will  give  the  wretch  to  understand  that 
you  are  well  posted  in  all  the  details  of 
this  bit  of  scandal.  May  Heaven  for¬ 
give  you  !  you  know  little,  and  care 
less,  about  Tom  Hargrove  ;  are  equally 
uninformed  and  indifferent  about  his 
relations  with  widows,  little  or  big  ; 
and  you  are  pining  to  return  to  your 
Nineteenth  Century.  ^Meanwhile  the 
club  bore,  with  legs  astride,  bending 
over  you,  supported  by  his  hands  planted 
on  your  table,  is  sweeping  the  horizon 
of  the  dining-room  with  keen  eye,  to  see 
if  there  is  any  victim  more  meet  for 
sacrifice  than  yourself.  There  happens 
to  be  no  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  so 
he  concentrates  himself  upon  you. 

“  That  was  a  nice  show  up  about  the 
bracelet — eh?”  he  proceeds.  “It  was, 
indeed,”  you  reply,  with  a  sickly  smile, 
for  you  feel  how  your  frail  defence  will 
shortly  crumble  away  under  concen¬ 
trated  fire. 

“You  heard  the  true  story  about  it, 
of  course  ?”  he  persists.  A  lie  trembles 
on  your  lip  :  if  ever  a  lie  were  pardon¬ 
able  it  were  now,  to  avert  impending 
oalamity.  But  will  it  avert  it  ?  Even 
if  you  succeed  in  simulating  thorough 
familiarity  with  all  the  ins  and  outs — 
the  first,  second,  and  all  the  succeeding 
editions  of  the  story  of  Tom  Hargrove 
and  the  widow  —the  bore  will  produce 
another  tale  from  his  fardel,  and,  after 
piling  lie  upon  lie,  your  ultimate  fate  is 


inevitable  :  you  will  be  condemned  to  a 
lingering  captivity.  The  foe  marks 
your  hesitation,  and,  master-spirit  that 
he  is,  seizes  his  opportunity. 

“  Waiter,”  he  cries,  pointing  to  a 
vacant  table  next  to  yours,  ‘  ‘  bring  my 
dinner  beside  Mr.  Binks.”  Quid 
multa  ?  Why  dwell  on  the  harrowing 
details  of  your  surrender  and  sack? 
You  shut  your  Review  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  and  assume  a  fraudulent  air  of  con¬ 
viviality  toward  the  ruthless  conqueror. 
It  is  vain  to  cherish  schemes  of  retalia¬ 
tion.  France  may  nurse  her  fury  by 
dreams  of  recapturing  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine;  Irishmen,  at  least  some  of  them, 
may  put  up  with  the  injustice  of  being 
less  heavily  taxed  than  Englishmen,  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  that  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  they  will  have  a  Government 
of  their  own  to  lay  greater  burdens  upon 
them.  But  for  you  there  is  no  sweet 
prospect  of  revenge,  for  the  club  bore 
IS  invulnerable  in  triple  brass.  You  can 
only  sigh  for  the  scheme  set  forth  in 
the  Spectator,  under  which  your  tvrant 
might  have  been  tied  to  some  handicraft 
— if  unhealthy,  so  much  the  greater 
gain — and  so  have  been  denied  the 
loitering  and  leisure  in  w'hich  bores  are 
generated.  Like  the  rest  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  classes,  bores  divide  themselves  into 
two  groups — positive  and  negative— and 
the  club  bore  clearly  belongs  to  the 
former.  It  is  far  the  more  formidable, 
just  as  the  ruffian  who  batters  his  wife’s 
head  and  puts  his  baby  in  the  water- 
butt  is  a  beast  more  to  be  feared  than 
he  who  merely  neglects  to  support  his 
family ;  but  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  against  both  kinds.  The  defini¬ 
tion,  however,  of  negative  bores  implies 
more  subtle  analysis  than  suffices  for  the 
positive  sort.  Human  judgment,  dis¬ 
torted  by  suffering,  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  matter.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell  Holmes  is  not  only  too  sweeping  in 
the  assertion  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
that  “  all  men  are  bores  except  when 
you  want  them,”  but  he  overlooks 
therein  the  radical  objectivity  of  the 
boro.  There  are  times,  of  course,  with 
all  of  us  when  we  would  fain  be  apart, 
when  we  prefer  to  dispense  with  the 
society  of  almost  every  one  else.  Again, 
there  are  times  when  we  desire  inter¬ 
course  with  one  or  more  chosen  ones. 
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and  the  presence  of  others  is  distinctly 
superfluous.  The  lover,  for  instance, 
will  say  in  his  haste  that  all  men  are 
bores  who  spoil  a  ttte-d-tete.  A  man’s 
mood  or  circumstances,  in  short,  may 
be  such  that  the  unwelcome  presence  of 
any  other  individual  may  be  a  subjec¬ 
tive  bore  to  him,  quite  independently 
of  the  inherent  objective  qualities  of 
that  individual,  whom  to  class  as  a  bore 
would  be  manifestly  unphilosophic,  and 
probably  unjust. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  imagine,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  failed  to  coin  a  word  to  express 
the  bore,  that  therefore  he  was  not  well 
known  to  them.  The  race  existed  in 
considerable  numbers  and  of  prodigious 
dimensions.  Dr.  Johnson  was  re¬ 
deemed  only  by  his  love  of  occasional 
and  prolonged  seclusion  from  figuring 
in  this  category  ;  indeed  his  passion  for 
argument,  of  all  forms  of  conversation 
the  most  wearisome,  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  exclude  him  from  the  list. 
Loud,  rude,  and  impatient,  if  people 
got  the  better  of  him  in  dispute  he  in¬ 
sulted  them  ;  if  he  overcame  them  he 
turned  them  into  ridicule.  Ko  one  was 
better  able  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
a  man’s  social  qualities  than  Horace 
Walpole. 

The  more  (he  says)  one  hears  of  Johnson, 
the  more  preposterous  assemblage  he  appears 
of  strong  common  sense,  of  the  lowest  bigotry 
and  prejudices,  of  pride,  brutality,  fretfulness, 
and  vanity. 

What  reconciled  ordinary  people  to 
being  in  company  with  a  man  of  so 
many  forbidding  attributes  was  the 
prospect  of  amusement  in  seeing  others 
ground  to  powder.  Sometimes  the 
punishment  was  no  more  than  just,  as 
when  a  pert  young  fellow  asked  John¬ 
son,  “  What  would  you  give,  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  be  as  young  and  sprightly  as 
I  am  ?”  “  Why,  sir,”  was  the  thunder¬ 
ous  reply,  “  I  would  almost  be  content  to 
be  as  foolish. ”  But  at  other  times  he 
would  turn  and  rend  inoffensive  by¬ 
standers.  This  was  to  be  something 
more  than  a  bore  :  it  w^as  dangerous, 
and  wearied  out  his  best  friends — those 
of  them  at  least  who,  like  Mrs.  Thrale, 
had  any  independence  of  character. 
One  can  only  wonder  that  they  endured 
him  so  long,  partly  out  of  pity  for  his 
physical  infirmity  and  poverty,  and 
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partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  man  can¬ 
not  have  been  destitute  of  charm  who 
could  write  as  follows  : 

To  let  friendship  die  away  by  negligence 
certainly  is  not  wise  :  it  is  voluntarily  to  throw 
away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary 
pilgrimage,  of  which,  when  it  is,  as  it  must  be 
taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone 
will  wonder  how  his  esteem  can  be  so  little.* 

But  if  Johnson,  in  virtue  of  his 
work  and  forceful  mind,  be  acquitted, 
what  can  be  said  to  prevent  his  chron¬ 
icler  Boswell  being  deemed  the  very 
w'orst  of  bores  ?  Restless,  garrulous, 
flippant,  inquisitive,  drunken,  he  has 
written  his  character  so  -  large  in  his 
own  hand,  that  Walpole’s  evidence  is 
almost  superfluous.  Yet  Walpole  has, 
with  infinitely  dexterous  touch,  given 
such  a  vivid  picture  of  an  incident  in 
his  house  in  Arlington  Street  that  it  is 
hard  to  refrain  from  quotation  : 

Boswell,  that  quintessence  of  busybodies, 
called  on  me  last  week,  and  was  let  in,  which 
he  should  not  have  been  could  I  have  foreseen 
it.  After  tapping  many  topics,  to  which  1  made 
as  dry  answers  ns  an  nnbribed  oracle,  he 
vented  his  errand  ;  “  Had  1  seen  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  t"  1  said,  slightly, 
“  No,  not  yet and  so  overlaid  his  whole  im¬ 
pertinence. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  here  to  the 
letter-writer’s  art.  Slightly  as  it  is 
sketched,  many  pages  of  manuscript 
could  have  added  nothing  to  our  com- 


*  Were  there  nothing  else  recorded  of  Dr. 
Johnson  than  what  he  did  on  waking  one 
morning  to  find  himself  speechless  and  crip¬ 
pled  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  there  were  enough 
to  command  reverence  for  a  mind  which  some¬ 
times  shone  obscurely  through  a  clumsy  mor¬ 
tal  envelope.  Supremely  anxious  lest  the 
calamity  which  he  felt  had  visited  his  body 
should  also  have  impaired  his  intellect,  he 
tested  it  by  putting  the  silent  prayer  that 
sprang  to  his  lips  into  Latin  verse  ; 

“  Summe  Pater !  quodcunqne  tuuni  de  corpore 
numen 

Hoc  statuat,  precibus  Christos  adesse 
velit. 

Ingenio  parcas,  nec  sit  mihi  culpa  rogasse. 
Qua  solum  potero  parte  placere  tibi.” 

Of  which  the  spirit  may  be  thus  rendered  : 

Great  Sire  !  by  whatso’er  decree 
Has  come  the  blow'  Thy  servant  bears. 

Although  his  lips  must  silent  be. 

May  Christ  lend  audience  to  his  prayers. 

Yet  spare  his  intellect,  O  Lord  ! 

Nor  deem  it  pride  that  prompts  the  vow. 

For  by  that  part  Thou  art  adored. 

And  shalt  be  evermore  as  now. 
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preheusion  of  the  scene.  We  can  see 
the  pale,  dark-eyed,  frail  Horace  re¬ 
ceive  with  icy  courtesy  the  rubicund, 
fussy  tattler,  parry  innumerable  ques¬ 
tions,  assent  to  the  patter  of  common¬ 
place,  and  betray  impatience  by  no 
more  than  the  nervous  fingering  of  an 
ivory  paper-knife  on  the  table  beside 
him. 

It  avails  not  to  multiply  instances  of 
distinction  attained  in  this  walk.  Jem- 
mie  Boswell  may  be  taken  as  the  typi¬ 
cal,  the  standard  bore,  by  comparison 
with  whom  every  other  may  be  tested. 
For  just  as  early  in  the  history  of  human 
culture  the  Ionian  school  produced 
men  of  a  range  and  scope  of  intellect 
that  has  never  since  been  surpassed,  so, 
almost  before  English  society  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  ex¬ 
posed,  Boswell  blazed  upon  it — preco¬ 
cious,  invulnerable,  complete  in  all  the 
attributes  of  the  bore — the  father  of  the 
modern  race. 

So  much,  and  perhaps  over-much,  on 
the  historical  part  of  the  subject ;  now 
for  what  concerns  us  more  nearly — the 
present  distribution  and  armament  of 
the  race,  and  the  condition  of  our  de¬ 
fences  against  them. 

Js’egative  bores  are,  strangely  enough, 
to  be  most  surely  found  in  literary  cir¬ 
cles.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
this  form  of  culture  would  prove  the 
most  certain  to  purge  a  man  of  self- 
consciousness.  The  ocean  of  literature 
is  so  vast  and  so  profound,  it  reaches 
toward  such  a  distant  horizon,  that  ho 
whose  business  it  is  to  contribute  to  it 
must  surely  be  penetrated  with  the 
sense  of  his  own  insignificance.  It  is 
not  so,  as  daily  experience  must  prove, 
and  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the 
smaller  the  bucket  to  be  discharged,  the 
weightier  the  writer’s  sense  of  his  own 
importance.  No  man  was  ever  freer 
from  self-assertion  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  though  he  laid  broader  founda¬ 
tions  for  it  than  most  moderns.  See 
how  shrewdly  he  touched,  how  gently 
he  condoned,  the  foible  of  a  smaller 
confriire,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Abercorn  : 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Tom  Campbell  dis¬ 
appointed  your  expectations  in  society.  To  a 
mind  peculiarly  irritable,  and  (tailed,  I  fear, 
by  the  consciousness  of  narrow  circumstances, 
there  is  added  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
usual  intercourse  of  the  world,  which,  like 
many  other  things,  can  only  be  acquired  at 
New  Skbies. — Vol.  LIX.,  No.  3. 


an  early  period  of  life.  Besides,  I  have 
always  remarked  that  literary  people  think 
themselves  obliged  to  take  somewhat  of  a 
constrained  and  affected  turn  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  seeming  to  consider  themselves  as  less 
a  part  of  the  company  than  something  which 
the  rest  were  come  to  see  and  wonder  at. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
negative  bore — the  person  to  whom  so¬ 
ciety  is  anxious  to  show  consideration 
proportioned  to  his  attainments,  yet 
who  is  exacting  and  suspicious  lest  he 
receive  less  than  ho  believes  his  due. 
Nothing,  it  is  feared,  can  be  done  to 
this  sort  in  the  present ;  prayer  and 
fasting  on  the  part  of  others  avail  noth¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  of  his  nature  that  the 
culprit  cannot  be  got  to  pray  and  fast 
for  his  own  shortcomings,  though  very 
likely  he  sits  permanently  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  on  account  of  the  perverse 
generation  with  whom  his  lot  is  cast. 
Nevertheless,  something  may  be  done 
to  protect  and  purify  generations  yet 
unborn,  and  it  is  clearly  a  noble  part  to 
exert  our  understanding  for  them. 
Children  should  be  trained  from  tender 
years  in  that  cardinal  maxim  of  whist 
which  has  been  embodied  in  the  ex¬ 
ecrable  rhyme  : 

Regard  your  band  as  to  your  partner’s  joined 
And  play,  not  one  alone,  but  both  combined. 

The  bad  whist  player  who  cannot  be 
got  to  understand  that  he  has  to  play, 
not  thirteen,  but  twenty -six  cards,- is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  individual 
whose  thoughts  cannot  detach  them¬ 
selves  from  the  coloring  of  his  own  pur¬ 
suits  or  circumstances.  Ariosto  Pe¬ 
trarch  Villon  Jones  has  achieved  some 
success  in  verse  ;  his  satchel  of  sonnets,, 
neatly  printed  on  rough  paper  with 
preposterously  ragged  edges,  furnished 
with  a  title-page  of  archaic  design  and 
a  frontispiece  representing  the  Lothely 
Ladye  in  her  most  abandoned  mood,, 
has  touched  the  rare  distinction  of  a 
third  edition.  The  flowing  tide  is  with 
him;  he  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  hour, 
and  no  one  could  complain  though  he 
should  mildly  roar.  But,  however  con¬ 
scious  of,  and,  as  it  may  be  hoped, 
grateful  he  may  be  for  the  attention 
paid  to  him,  it  is  distinctly  a  blunder 
when  Mr.  A.  P.  V.  Jones  thinks  it 
safe  or  in  good  taste  to  neglect  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  sweetening  inter¬ 
course  with  his  fellow  creatures.  Son¬ 
nets  are,  after  all,  pretty  well  caviare 
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to  the  general,  and  caviare,  too,  of  a 
kind  with  which  the  market  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  rather  over-  than  under-stocked  ; 
it  is  on  ordinary  men  and  women  whom 
we  must  all,  even  if  we  are  gifted  poets, 
rely  as  travelling  companions,  and  if 
they  come  to  look  upon  the  gifted  poet 
as  a  bore  he  will  be  apt  to  find  his 
earthly  sojourn  become  a  trifle  soli¬ 
tary.  People  may  continue  to  buy  his 
books,  but  they  won’t  put  up  with  Mr. 
A.  P.  V.  Jones  at  any  price — least  of 
all  at  his  own.  The  poet’s  stock-in- 
trade  is  his  imagination  ;  it  is  strange 
how  often  defects  in  that  faculty  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  seeing  into  the  minds  of 
other  people — of  playing  his  own  hand 
to  suit  theirs.  The  poet’s  boast  is  his 
culture,  but  true  culture  is  that  which 
reckons  with  the  souls  of  others  as 
clearly  as  with  one’s  own.  It  is  imper¬ 
fect  imagination  and  culture  which  give 
Mr.  A.  P.  V.  Jones  and  his  sort  that  dis¬ 
satisfied,  peevish  mien  which,  although 
hostesses  are  pleased  to  receive  them  at 
their  entertainments,  makes  men  prefer 
to  keep  out  of  their  path — makes  them 
bores,  in  short.  Minds  of  the  first 
order  are  quick  with  all-embracing  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  those  of  inferior  ranks  are 
too  likely  to  be  tainted  with  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  He  who  has  either  touched 
fame  or  preserved  his  obscurity  may  hold 
popular  applause  at  its  right  value  ;  but 
it  often  intoxicates  one  who  has  at¬ 
tained  no  more  than  distinction,  and 
deprives  him  of  common  sense. 

There  is  no  more  common  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  bore  than  the  way  some 
people  talk  of  their  bodily  ailments. 
Everybody  with  a  disorder  must  be 
painfully  conscious  of  it ;  there  need  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  An  ordinary  cold 
in  the  head  is  probably  the  uppermost 
idea  in  the  mind  of  him  afflicted  by  it, 
just  as  the  exquisite  rhythm  of  his  own 
sonnets  is  ever  the  ruling  reflection  in 
that  of  Mr.  A.  P.  V.  Jones.  All  the 
more  pressing  is  the  duty  of  marshalling 
one’s  ideas  before  offering  them  to  the 
notice  of  an  acquaintance.  A  sensitive 
person  will  do  so  instinctively — from 
delicacy  of  perception,  a  sensible  one 
consciously  —  from  a  rational  desire  to 
please.  Both  will  be  influenced  by  a 
thought  which  might  be  put  thus  into 
words  :  “  Of  what  possible  greater  con¬ 
cern  can  my  catarrh  be  to  So  and  so 


than  the  million  and  odd  other  catarrhs 
now  being  endured  by  the  people  of 
these  islands Unhappily  there  are 
many  persons  neither  sensitive  nor  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  these  be  the  very  people  out  of 
which  bores  are  fashioned  ;  there  is 
nothing  commoner  than  to  meet  people 
anxious  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  all 
the  phases  of  their  disorders.  There 
comes  to  mind  a  certain  lady,  who,  not 
very  many  years  ago,  was  of  the  sort  a 
man  might  well  be  content  to  take  a  very 
long  journey  and  endure  much  incon¬ 
venience  to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing. 
Her  eyes  were  tender  and  “  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue her  com¬ 
plexion  a  divine  almalgam  of  ivory  and 
rose  ;  her  laughter  so  low  and  soft  one 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  ;  and  her  talk 
was  that  mixture  of  sentiment  and  per¬ 
siflage  which  sways  more  minds  than  all 
the  prosings  of  the  schools.  Time  has 
laid  its  finger  gently  on  this  lady’s 
charms— her  cheeks  are  not  hollow,  her 
eyes  not  faded,  the  accents  are  the  same ; 
but  the  aches  and  pains  which  visit  her 
fair  frame  have  become  the  staple  of  her 
confidence  ;  one  wearies  in  listening  to 
moans  about  the  obstinacy  of  ailments 
and  the  futility  of  treatment :  not  to 
meet  her  would  the  long  journey  now 
bo  taken,  but  rather  to  escape  the  charm 
of  taking  her  to  dinner.  She  has,  in 
short,  become  a  perfect  bore. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  this  infirmity 
should  have  escaped  Moliere’s  keen  per¬ 
ception  when  he  penned  the  amusing 
comedy- ballet  Les  Fdchenx.  Ilis  coun¬ 
try  was  a  full  century  in  advance  of  ours 
in  experience  of  the  good  and  ill  of  civ¬ 
ilization  ;  he  not  only  anticipated  us  by 
two  centuries  in  devising  the  term 
fdcheux  to  express  what  we  mean  by  a 
bore,*  but  he  has  collected  into  one 
short  piece  a  very  comprehensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  different  kinds.  Some  of  the 
types  are  immortal — Alcidor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  bustles  into  the  playhouse 
and,  fixing  on  Eraste,  who  is  only  put¬ 
ting  off  the  time  before  a  rendezvous 

*  Hdw  much  the  want  of  a  convenient  term 
was  felt  in  English  may  be  seen  in  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  L’Arl  de  plaire 
dans  la  Conversation,  published  in  London  in 
1722.  The  French  and  English  versions  are 
printed  side  by  side,  and  on  p.  95  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “  Quoi !  vous  pouvez  excuser  ces 
facheux,”  etc.,  is  translated  "You  can  then 
excuse  these  Troublesomes,”  etc. 
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with  Orphise,  talks  louder  than  the 
actors  and  explains  the  plot  in  advance. 

Ta  n’as  pas  va  ceci,  Marquis?  Ah,  Dieu  me 
damne ! 

Je  le  troQve  assez  drole.  et  je  ne  suis  pas  ane  : 
Je  sais  par  quelles  lois  un  ouvrage  est  parfait, 
Et  Corneille  me  vient  lire  tout  ce  qu’il  fait. 
La-dessus  de  la  piece  il  m'a  fait  un  sommaire, 
Scene  a  scene  avert!  de  ce  qui  s’alloit  faire, 

Et  jusques  a  des  vers  qu’il  en  savoit  par  cceur 
n  me  les  recitoit  tout  haut  avant  I'acteur. 

Lisandre,  perpetually  singing  and 
tripping  his  last  new  coranto,  is  one  of 
Disraeli’s  ideal  bores— the  man  of  one 
subject ;  Alcippe  we  know,  with  his  in¬ 
terminable  explanation  of  disputed  card 
play  ;  Car i tides  the  pedant,  and  Dorant 
the  hunting  bore — all  these  are  good 
enough.  But  Moliere  fails  in  scientific 
analysis  in  the  same  way  that  Oliver 
Holmes  failed  in  his  comprehensive 
definition.  Alcandre,  who  interferes 
with  Eraste’s  tUe-d-tUe  by  asking  him 
to  carry  a  challenge,  is  unfairly  classed 
among  the  fdclmix  ;  he  is  at  most  only 
an  instance  of  a  subjective  and  tempo¬ 
rary  bore ;  and  as  for  the  valet.  La 
Moutaj^ne,  he  is  no  more  of  a  bore  than 
Sam  \\  eller,  and  not  half  as  much  so  as 
the  sententious  Sancho.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  is  delightful  with  which  he  soothes 
his  master,  ruffled  by  an  encounter  wfith 
the  odious  Alcidor  : 

Le  ciel  veut  qu’ici  has  chacun  ait  aes  facheuz, 
Et  les  hommes  seroient  sans  cela  trop  heureux. 

There  is  another  mischance  incident 
to  human  life  which,  though  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  allude  to  it  sometimes,  is  much 
more  commonly  dwelt  upon  by  sufferers 
than  there  is  any  need  for.  It  is  usually 
called  poverty,  but  really  consists  in  no 
more  than  the  necessity  of  denying 
one’s  self  certain  pleasant  but  superflu¬ 
ous  luxuries.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a 
very  fine  world  if  every  one  were  able 
to  keep  two  pairs  of  carriage-horses  and 
a  good  cook  ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake 
for  any  one  to  suppose  that,  so  long  as 
he  can  keep  a  roof  over  his  head  and  a 
coat  on  his  back,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  anybody  else— any¬ 
body,  that  is,  whose  regard  is  worth  re¬ 
taining— whether  his  income  be  £500  a 
year,  or  £5000,  or  £50,000.  It  is  just 
as  ill-advised  to  make  the  smallness  of 
your  means  a  topic  of  conversation  as 
the  affluence  of  them.  This  is  specially 
the  case  in  this  country,  where  we  are 


sadly  deficient  in  the  graces  of  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  necessary  of  course,  some¬ 
times,  though  not  half  so  often  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  to  mention  one’s  inability  to  in¬ 
cur  such  and  such  expense.  You  hap¬ 
pen  to  speak  anxiqusly  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend  about  your  wife’s  health. 

“  Aly  dear  fellow,”  he  says  earnestly, 
^‘you  ought  to  take  that  in  time. 
Chests  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  es¬ 
pecially  in  these  days  of  influenza. 
Take  her  away  at  once,  and,  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  let  it  be  to  take  a  villa 
there  for  the  winter,  and  you’ll  never 
repent  it.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  give 
advice,”  you  reply  with  a  mien  of  virtu¬ 
ous  austerity,  “  but  I  can’t  afford  it, 
you  know.  Why,  look  here,  iny  rents 
are  down  five  aud-twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent  (that  comes  off  free  income,  mind), 
I  have  three  boys  at  school,  and  then 
there’s  the  governess  at  home,”  etc.  If 
your  friend  is  well-bred  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  you  will  very  likely  be  tempted 
to  enter  at  some  length  upon  your  mis¬ 
fortunes,  but  none  the  less  will  he  be 
bored  with  you.  This  is  essentially  a 
moment  to 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongne 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

It  sounds  heartless  to  say  so,  but  men 
are  impatient  with  poor  acquaintances, 
not  because  of  their  narrow  fortune,  not 
because  they  apprehend  appeals  to  their 
liberality,  but  simply  because  the  story 
is  ungracefully  told.  Plenty  of  people 
are  poor  and  yet  not  bores,  because  they 
can  bear  and  even  talk  of  their  poverty 
without  wearying  others,  just  as  there 
are  sweet  old  men  with  whom  to  be  is  a 
delight  as  great  as  the  burden  of  being 
with  others.  It  is  the  way  the  mantle 
is  carried,  not  its  texture  or  trimming, 
that  makes  the  wearer  look  knightly  or 
beggarly.  The  truth  is,  we  English- 
speaking  people  have  not  the  gift  to 
trick  out  harsh  truth  in  ligftsome 
phrase.  They  possess  that  art  in  Naples. 
Children  of  the  sun  and  sea-breeze, 
needy  and  mendacious  more  than  the 
populace  of  most  towns,  they  can  tell 
the  truth  about  their  narrow  means 
more  poetically  than  any  others.  There 
are  no  milk-carts  in  Naples,  the  cows 
and  goats  are  driven  in  each  day  from 
the  country  and  milked  at  the  house- 
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doors  of  customers.  It  often  happens 
that  a  poor  housewife  has  not  the  need¬ 
ful  coppers  to  pay  for  the  day’s  supply  ; 
passa  la  vacca — let  the  cow  pass  on — is 
then  the  w'ord  ;  and  passa  la  vacca  has 
become  a  well-understood  metaphor 
among  all  classes  for  “  I  can’t  afford  it.” 
Such  a  phrase  has  a  reflex  effect  upon 
him  who  utters  it ;  he  is  snapping  his 
fingers  at  untow'ard  circumstance  ;  there 
is  a  lordl}'  nonchalance  in  his  tone  as 
different  as  can  be  from  the  beggar’s 
whine.  Yet  when  begging  is  his  occa¬ 
sion  none  understands  it  better  than  the 
Neapolitan. 

Verbal  expression — spoken  inter¬ 
course  between  a  man  and  his  fellows — 
is  sure  to  degenerate  without  watchful 
culture.  The  English  tongue,  though 
inferior  in  harmony  to  some  continental 
languages,  is  pliant  and  melodious 
enough  to  bring  minds  into  very  inti¬ 
mate  communion,  but  it  must  not  be 
carelessly  used,  and  it  wdll  not  stand 
pranks  being  played  with  it.  There  are 
some  people  who  think  it  engaging,  or 
once  thought  it  so,  and  have  contracted 
a  horrible  habit  to  mispronounce  words. 
You  know  by  experience  the  vocables 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  torture, 
and  you  wince  at  what  is  coming.  Such 
people  may  be  expected  to  talk  of  “  mut- 
ting”  for  “  mutton,”  “  homblibus”  for 
“  omnibus,”  and  so  on.  You  are  certain 
that  when  they  leave  you  they  will  say 
“  addoo”  lot  adieu,  or  eau  reservoir  for 
au  revoir.  It  is  a  very  contagious  trick, 
this  kind  of  linguistic  grimace,  and  it  is 
just  as  offensive  to  warp  words,  which 
are  indeed  holy  things,  as  if  one  should 
be  perpetually  screwing  up  the  nose  or 
putting  out  the  tongue.  Condillac 
knew  how  easily  the  edge  of  speech  is 
blunted,  and  declared,  in  seeming  para¬ 
dox,  that  by  studying  to  speak  accurately 
one  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking 
rightly. 

Well,  we  have  passed  in  review  a  few 
who  have  taken  service  in  the  great 
army  of  bores  ;  we  have  sorted  them 
roughly  into  combatant  and  non-com¬ 
batant  ranks,  noting  the  various  uni¬ 
forms  by  which  they  may  be  identified, 
and,  taking  account  in  an  unprofessional 
way  of  their  armament,  have  come  to 
the  somewhat  Hibernian  conclusion  that 
the  best  way  to  encounter  them  is  to 
keep  out  of  their  way  altogether.  It  is 
certain  you  cannot  meet  them  on  equal 
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terms  :  you  may  be  as  intrepid  and  agile 
as  Lobengula’s  crack  impis  :  the  assegais 
of  your  wit  may  be  of  perfect  edge  and 
temper  ;  but  you  have  no  armor  that 
will  protect  you  from  the  merciless  fire 
of  their  Maxim  guns.  Study  to  keep 
out  of  range.  “  How  can  I  do  that, 
Mr.  Philosopher  ?”  complains  one ; 
“  my  wifeis  the  greatest  bore  I  know.” 

“  Is  she  indeed,  sir?  Then  you  have 
no  one  but  yourself  to  blame.  It  is  your 
own  fault.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  assure  you  that  is  not  so. 
When  I  married  her,  twenty  years  ago, 
she  was  the  sweetest  and  brightest  girl 
in  the  country,  and  so  sympathetic.” 

“  Precisely  ;  she  sympathized  with 
all  your  projects,  listened  to  all  your 
long  stories,  gave  up  all  her  own  little 
schemes  ;  and  how  did  you  requite 
her  ?  You  were  rude  to  some  of  her 
old  fiiends  because  they  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  suit  you  ;  you  sulked  because 
she  said  long  walks  round  the  home 
farm  tired  her  ;  and  music  being  her 
ruling  passion,  you  told  her  you  would 
not  have  those  greasy,  long-haired  fid¬ 
dler  fellows  in  your  house  any  more. 
Morning  callers  are  not,  as  a  class,  a 
very  lively  lot,  yet  day  after  day  you 
left  her  to  receive  them,  while  you 
went  off  to  your  club,  or  your  House  of 
Commons,  or  your  match  at  Lord’s. 
Poor  thing,  she  played  her  hand  to 
yours  as  long  as  the  cards  held  out,  but 
you  would  not  respond  :  it  is  not  her 
fault  if  the  rubber  ends  in  failure. 
What  united  strength  you  might  have 
shown  if  you  had  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  suits  in  which  she  was  strong, 
and  been  at  half  the  pains  to  draw  them 
out  which  she  was  at  to  support  you  ! 
It  is  you  that  have  made  her  a  bore,  by 
neglecting  or  repressing  every  indepen¬ 
dent  idea  she  possessed.  Bores  are  made, 
not  born  ;  and  if  a  man  finds  his  wife 
a  bore,  rely  upon  it  she  is  one  of  his 
own  creation.” 

There  remains  one  other  variety  of 
bore  to  be  alluded  to,  and  it  is  one  that 
peculiarly  abounds  in,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  the  product  of,  the  present  day. 
This  is  the  earnest-eyed,  intense  being 
whose  normal  mood  is  to  ordinary 
human  nature  what  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s 
dingy-lipped,  jointless  maidens  are  to 
the  glorious  women  whom  the  Venetian 
painters  loved  to  limn.  It  exists  of 
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both  sexes,  and  may  be  known  by  its 
talk,  though  capable  of  sustained  spells 
of  studied  silence.  This  talk  is  at  once 
confident  and  plaintive,  reproachful  and 
consciously  meek,  enigmatic  and  sur¬ 
passingly  simple.  On  the  whole,  it 
wears  a  mournful,  inquiring,  rather 
languid  air  ;  it  is  intended  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  talker  is  always  in 
uest  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  every- 
ay  aspects — a  kind  of  mental  pin¬ 
hunting  ;  but  when  least  expected  it 
wakes  up  and  pours  forth  its  soul  with 
astonishing  earnestness  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  affinity,  thought-reading,  art 
(of  the  post-pre-Raphaelite  school), 
and  poetry  (of  the  fleshly  school).  It 
is  not  easily  moved  to  laughter,  except 
by  wh.it  it  sees  ludicrous  m  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  then  it  is  not  laugh¬ 
ter  of  a  nice  sort,  not  such  as  it  does 
one  good  to  hear  among  the  young 
people.  For,  strange  to  say,  this  class 
of  bores  consists  as  yet  mainly  of  people 
comparatively  young.  You  shall  find 
them  in  the  best  houses— at  least  in 
houses  w'here  the  cookery  is  of  the 
best ;  for,  loftily  as  these  superior 
beings  stand  toward  material  pleasures, 
there  is  a  notable  vein  of  sensuousness 
through  them  all. 


This  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
irredeemable  kind  of  bore.  How  can 
one  put  up  with  a  creature  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  posing  as  one  of  a  select  school, 
who  never  for  a  single  instant  forgets 
that  he  has  a  part  to  play,  or  lets  you 
forget  how  immeasurably  you  are  his 
inferior  ?  What !  the  world  is  old,  but 
is  it  to  learn  not  to  laugh  ?  Is  any 
human  being  helped  tnrough  his 
troubles  by  others  refusing  to  be 
frankly  grateful  for  what  beauty  is 
around  them  and  what  mirth  may  be 
had  ?  Are  these  yearning,  discontented 
souls  to  sit  like  spectres  at  our  board, 
shaming  us  out  of  the  belief  that  it  is 
good  to  be  young,  strong,  healthy, 
happy,  and  hungry  ;  that  wisdom  and 
dainty  pleasure  died  with  the  invention 
of  return-tickets ;  and  that  all  that 
can  be  saved  is  reserved  to  a  handful  of 
sad  eyed,  sallow-cheeked  disciples  of 
Schopenhauer  ?  No  :  our  course  is 
clear  :  rather  than  suffer  this  posing 
handful  of  modern  bores  to  interrupt 
one  ray  the  blessed  sun  may  shed  across 
our  path,  we  will  accept  and  glory  in 
the  damaging  title  of  Philistine  ;  we 
will  even  run  the  risk  of  some  prophet 
arising  to  revile  us  as  “  Dead-Sea 
apes.” — Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  MADAME  BELLOC. 


I. 

Dorothea  Casaubon. 

Chance  brought  into  my  hands  three 
days  ago  Mr.  Richard  Hutton’s  fine  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  “  Leaders  of  Religious 
Thought  in  England  and  I  turned 
with  natural  interest  to  the  essay  on 
George  Eliot,  who  was  so  intimately 
known  to  me  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  to  the  criticism  on  “  Middle- 
march”  and  its  heroine,  Dorothea  Casau¬ 
bon.  And  I  reflected  that,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  nearly  all  the  elaborate  criti¬ 
cisms  on  George  Eliot’s  works  had  been 
written  by  men.  Women  seem  to  have 
held  aloof  with  a  sort  of  fear  from  any 
attempt  to  measure  the  achievements  of 
that  extraordinary  mind ;  and  yet 
neither  her  ponderous  weight  of  learn¬ 


ing,  nor  the  full  flow  of  her  thought, 
nor  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  illus¬ 
tration  with  which  she  wrought  out  her 
meaning  should  have  hindered  women 
from  discussing  the  utterances  of  one 
who  was  in  her  own  person  essentially 
womanly,  and  who  bore  down  upon  the 
younger  members  of  her  own  sex  with 
what  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  an  almost 
irresistible  impact. 

There  are  reasons  which  make 
“  Middlemarch”  especially  interesting 
to  me  ;  for  it  was  there  that  I  first  saw 
the  writer  !  It  is  a  much  truer  book 
than  “  Adam  Bede”  :  truer,  I  mean, 
to  the  real  conviction  of  the  creating 
mind.  “  Adam  Bede”  is  a  wonderful 
tour  de  force :  a  painting  from  knowl¬ 
edge  arid  observation  of  a  group  of 
people  known,  for  the  most  part,  to 
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George  Eliot  in  her  youth,  and  the 
finest  of  whora  were  profoundly  moved 
by  convictions  on  which  she  had  ceased 
to  have  the  slightest  hold.  During 
the  years  when  1  saw  her  most  inti¬ 
mately,  I  had  with  her  private  conver¬ 
sations,  and  heard  her  speak  with 
others  in  a  weighty,  thoughtful  man¬ 
ner  which  left  not  the  slightest  loop¬ 
hole  for  the  idea  that  at  this  period  of 
her  life,  from  1850  onward,  she  retained 
any  faith  in  Christianity.  I  think  that 
her  disbelief  was  historical,  I  had 
almost  said  mechanical,  but  it  Avas  of 
the  most  sincere  and  absolute  kind. 

Yet  these  intellectual  conclusions 
were  in  singular  opposition  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  cast  of  her  character.  Born  my¬ 
self  in  the  very  bosom  of  Puritan  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fed  daily  upon  the  strict  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Scripture  from  aged  lips 
which  I  regarded  with  profound  rever¬ 
ence,  I  am  in  a  position  to  declare 
that,  from  first  to  last,  George  Eliot 
was  the  living  incarnation  of  English 
Dissent.  She  had  “  Chapel”  written 
in  every  line  of  the  thoughtful,  some¬ 
what  severe,  face  ;  not  the  flourishing 
Dissert  of  Spurgeon  or  Parker,  or  the 
florid  kindliness  of  Ward  Beecher,  or 
the  culture  of  Stopford  Brooke,  but  the 
Dissent  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Philip 
Henry,  of  John  Wesley  as  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  forced  to  be.  Her  horror  of  a 
lie,  her  unflinching  industry,  and  sedu¬ 
lous  use  of  all  her  talents,  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  courage — even  her  dress,  which, 
spend  as  she  might  and  ultimately  did, 
could  never  be  lifted  into  fashion,  and 
retained  a  certain  q^uaint  solemnity  of 
cut  and  gesture  like  an  eighteenth- 
century  diction  applied  to  clothes — 
everything  about  her,  to  me,  suggested 
Bunyan  in  his  Bedford  prison,  or  Mary 
Bosanquet  watched  by  Fletcher  of 
Madeley  as  she  bore  the  pelting  of  the 
stones  in  the  streets  of  Northampton. 
No  one  has  ever  before  said  this,  so  far 
as  1  know  ;  no  one  has  ever  attempted 
to  describe  her  as  I  saw  her  in  her 
younger  years,  but  I  think  I  saw  the 
truth.  She  has  been  compared  person¬ 
ally  to  Dante  and  Savonarola,  t  think 
that  her  real  affinity  may  be  traced 
nearer  home  ;  that  there  was  in  her 
nothing  Italian,  nothing  in  any  sense 
foreign  ;  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  her 
ancestors  would  have  adhered  to  any 


leader  who  promised  best  for  the 
people  ;  in  those  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  Brewer  of  Huntingdon  would  have 
commanded  them  to  a  man.  And  pre¬ 
cisely  in  such  an  atmosphere,  except 
for  certain  differences  of  speculative 
opinion,  did  I  first  see  George  Eliot. 
Driving  from  Warwick  through  the 
arching  elms  of  that  embowered  nook 
of  the  Shires,  with  a  very  dear  and 
gifted  companion  (a  descendant  of 
Oliver  Cromwell),  we  reached  Coven¬ 
try,  and  Rose  Bank,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bray.  It  lay  on  the  outskirts 
of  that  provincial  town  which  has  been 
rendered  doubly  famous  by  George 
Eliot’s  life  and  letters,  and  is  at  least 
the  suggestion  of  the  Middlemarch  of 
her  dream.  There,  being  at  the  time 
myself  just  two-and-twenty,  I  was  taken 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  very 
learned  scholar.  Miss  Evans.  Not 
Abelard  in  all  his  glory,  not  the  veritable 
Isaac  Casaubon  of  French  Huguenot 
fame,  not  Spinosa  in  Holland  or  Per¬ 
son  in  England,  seemed  to  my  young 
imagination  more  astonishing  than  this 
woman,  herself  not  far  removed  from 
youth,  who  knew  a  bewildering  num¬ 
ber  of  learned  and  modern  languages, 
and  wrote  articles  in  a  first-class  quar¬ 
terly. 

I  remember  the  scene  vividly,  though, 
unfortunately,  after  so  long  an  inter¬ 
val  of  time  I  can  remember  none  of  the 
conversation.  George  Eliot  had  a  bad 
headache,  and  received  us  kindly  and 
politely,  but  with  an  air  of  resigned 
fatigue.  Mr.  Bray  himself  was  a  great 
talker  ;  always  full  of  ideas,  somewhat 
vigorously  expressed.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  Miss  Evans  said  any  note¬ 
worthy  thing,  but  I  looked  at  her 
reverently,  and  noticed  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  quantity  of  beautiful  brown  hair 
(always  to  the  last  a  great  charm),  and 
that  we  all  went  out  and  stood  on  a  sort 
of  little  terrace  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
to  see  the  sunset,  and  that  the  light  fell 
full  on  her  head  and  w'as  reflected  from 
her  kind  blue  eyes.  And  as  night  fell, 
my  companion  and  I  were  driven  back 
to  Warwick,  and  I  did  not  see  the 
learned  scholar  again  till  the  next  year 
in  London,  the  year  1851. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
“  Middlemarch”  was  published,-  many 
years  after,  the  place  seemed  familiar 
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to  me,  and  Dorothea  stood  beneath  elms 
with  the  sunset  falling  upon  her  hair, 
and  tliat  she  has  always  been  most  real, 
though  I  cannot  but  think  most  un¬ 
reasonable  in  her  misuse  of  life.  The 
girl  is  real  enough  ;  it  is  her  chances 
which  she  and  her  biographer  seem  to 
me  to  have  singularly  missed,  probably 
because  the  very  weight  and  worth  of 
English  Dissenters,  forty  to  fifty  years 
ago,  secluded  them  from  all  society  but 
their  own.  From  the  aristocracy  and 
from  the  wealthy  landed  gentry  they 
were  absolutely  cut  off.  They  never 
rode  steeplechases  by  moonlight  with 
their  night-shirts  buttoned  over  their 
uniforms ;  they  did  not  frequent  a 
doubtful  salon  at  Holland  House,  or  a 
much  more  doubtful  one  at  Kensington 
Gore  ;  to  them  a  woman  of  indifferent 
reputation  was  only  that  and  nothing 
more,  whatever  her  abilities  or  her  place 
in  the  world.  The  old  scandals  of  the 
pre- Victorian  Court,  the  occasional 
trials  before  the  Lords,  the  wine  and 
the  whisky  of  the  political  dinner,  the 
hunting  pastor  who  strolled  into  his 
wife’s  bedroom  in  pink,  cracking  his 
whip  as  he  bent  to  kiss  his  new-born 
child — all  these  things  were  as  far  from 
the  horizon  of  the  Dissenters  then,  as 
they  are  from  ours  now,  and  farther. 
But  it  was  not  wholly  gain  ;  some 
things  were  missed  which  might  well 
be  totted  up  on  the  otlier  side.  The 
wide  political  skyline,  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries,  of  the  embassies 
and  the  diplomatic  services,  the  un¬ 
broken  links  with  the  older  Roman 
Catholic  families  —Howards,  Talbots, 
Betres,  Arundels,  Welds — and  the 
stirrings  of  the  new  life  among  the 
Catholic  converts ;  add  to  these  the 
traditions  of  the  stage,  the  Kembles  and 
the  Keans,  Garrick’s  widow  only  lately 
dead  (she  survived  her  husband  for 
nearly  fifty  years)  ;  add  to  these  what¬ 
ever  life  remained  in  the  English 
Church,  a  life  soon  to  reblossom  like 
the  rose  ;  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  noble,  pure- 
hearted  English  Dissenters  saw  but  one 
side  of  the  national  truth.  As  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  a  gulf 
was  fixed  which  can  only  be  measured 
from  where  we  now  stand,  when  the 
lines  of  parties  are  so  much  effaced, 
when  the  Catholic  Church  is  daily  ris¬ 


ing  in  power,  wdien  the  press  and  the 
railroad  and  the  posture  more  and  more 
welding  our  peoples  into  one. 

George  Eliot,  I  think,  places  her 
story  just  before  the  passing  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  a  period  which  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  brought  out  the  sharpest  contrasts 
between  the  classes.  Radical  Birming¬ 
ham  was  with  difficulty  kept  from  ris¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  one  vote  carried  the 
Bill,  a  gentleman — my  father — drove  at 
a  gallop  through  the  night  in  one  of 
Lord  Grey’s  carriages  and  brought  the 
first  news  to  the  “  Metropolis  of  the 
Midlands.”  Ah!  those  were  days  when 
the  telegraph  and  the  railroad  w’ere 
alike  unknown.  Great  affairs  of  State 
were  swung  off  by  signal  from  the  huge 
arms  of  the  great  machine  on  the  roof 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  were  repeated 
from  the  Telegraph  Hill  at  Hampstead 
to  Harrow,  and  far  across  to  the  north 
or  south  as  the  case  might  be.  But  for 
any  other  sort  of  news  we  galloped 
through  the  night.  The  landed  gentry 
were  ensconced  in  their  parks,  and  the 
one  family  with  which  George  Eliot’s 
father  was  connected,  paid  ninepence, 
as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  their 
letters — unless  they  obtained  franks,  as 
was  probable.  Strange  old  world,  that 
I,  though  not  yet  very  old,  can  faintly 
remember.  The  coaches  with  four 
horses  and  a  horn  which  stopped  at. the 
Mitre  Inn  in  Oxford  ;  the  post-chaises 
and  their  relays  which,  perchance,  as 
happened  to  one  of  ours,  were  wrecked 
against  carts  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  to  the  great  danger  of  life  and 
limb  ;  and  for  foreign  parts  the  travel¬ 
ling  carriage  shipped  at  Dover,  and 
thence  rumbling  all  over  the  Continent, 
exactly  as  if  the  inmates  were  Horace 
Walpole  or  Lord  Chesterfield  doing  the 
grand  tour ;  such  were  our  convey¬ 
ances.  Moi  qui  vous  parle,  I  have 
spent  eight  days  posting  between  Paris 
and  Geneva,  and  three  days  from  Bou¬ 
logne  to  the  capital,  halting  at  Mon- 
treux,  at  Abbeville,  and  at  Amiens. 

Such  being  the  outer  world  into 
which  Dorothea  Casaubon  was  born, 
George  Eliot  formed  the  opinion  that 
her  moral  chances  were  very  poor  in¬ 
deed.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  at  that 
very  time,  and  in  tliat  very  family 
wherein  is  laid  the  beautiful  drama  of 
Mr.  Gilfil’s  love-story,  a  girl  was  act- 
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ually  born  who  has  proved  to  he  one  of 
the  principal,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  really  efficient,  workers  of  modern 
times.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
curious  irony  of  literary  fate  which 
made  her  create  a  Dorothea  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  in  Coventry,  in  the  very 
class,  almost  in  the  very  family,  in 
which  Mr.  Newdigate’s  energetic  cousin 
was  horn  ! 

Dorothea,  then,  starts  with  more  than 
average  intelligence  ;  thirty  years  later 
than  Jane  Austen’s  heroine,  delightful 
Elizabeth  Bennet  ;  and  so  far  touched 
with  the  modern  spirit  that  she  burns 
W'ith  desire  to  do  good,  which,  oddly 
enough,  is  inspired  by  the  example  of 
St.  Theresa.  Now  St.  Theresa  was  a 
cloistered  nun  (George  Eliot,  be  it 
noted,  had  an  early  attraction  to  Spain) 
and  her  work  was  not  outwardly  prac¬ 
tical,  but  spiritual.  Its  efficacy  en¬ 
tirely  depended  upon  the  validity  of 
certain  alleged  facts  in  regard  to  prayer 
and  a  personal  relation  to  an  unseen 
Christ.  The  undeniable  continuity  of 
St.  Theresa’s  work,  which  subsists  to 
this  day  in  full  swing  and  efficacy,  is 
one  of  the  proofs,  patent  to  all,  of  the 
deep  root  of  this  kind  of  faith  in  human 
nature  ;  but  as  it  was  a  faith  which 
George  Eliot  wholly  denied,  and  of 
which  there  is  no  sign  of  her  heroine 
having  in  any  way  partaken,  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  so  powerful  and  well-culti¬ 
vated  an  intellect  should  have  chosen 
the  Spanish  nun,  dead  three  hundred 
ears  ago,  as  a  constraining  example, 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  in 
what  way  St.  Theresa  impressed  Doro¬ 
thea  Casaubon,  nor  why  she  wanted  to 
resemble  the  saint.  The  foundress  of 
some  active  order  would  have  seemed 
more  to  the  purpose. 

Also,  in  regard  to  Dorothea’s  mar¬ 
riage,  her  point  of  view  is,  to  me,  in¬ 
explicable.  To  marry  for  money  or 
position  may  be  wrong,  to  marry  for 
pity,  or  for  usefulness,  or  religion,  may 
be  foolish  and  dangerous  ;  but  to  marry 
that  you  may  help  a  man  to  finish  a  big 
book,  even  were  it  the  all-embracing 
Code  Napoleon,  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
inconceivable  reason.  So  far  had  I 
written,  when,  on  reading  the  last 
sentence  to  a  young  friend,  she  an¬ 
swered,  quick  as  lightning  :  “  Ah  !  well, 
then,  I  understand  it.”  I  bow  submis¬ 
sive  *,  I  feel  bound  to  give  the  emenda- 
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tion — only  remarking  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  partak^e  of  that  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin. 

In  truth,  “  Middlemarch”  is  to  me  as 
a  landscape  seen  in  the  twilight ;  au 
teint  grisdtre.  It  is  from  first  to  last 
the  plaint  of  a  lost  ideal.  I  do  not 
think  it  even  a  true  rendering  of  life 
as  it  was  lived  in  England  sixty  years 
ago.  It  would  be  easy  to  account  for 
this  by  saying  that  the  writer  had  lost 
“  the  wider  hope.”  I  prefer  not  to  do 
it.  Such  an  explanation  is,  indeed,  so 
far  obviously  true  as  that  in  a  country 
town  the  most  strenuous  belief,  the 
most  unflagging  work,  is  religious. 
But  the  scepticism  of  “  Middlemarch” 
also  extends  to  things  social  and 
human  ;  although  at  the  very  time  there 
were  forces  stirring  in  England  which 
were  about  to  transforni  the  era  of  the 
first  Gentleman  in  Europe  into  that  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Surely 
a  notable  change. 

I  understand  the  opening  of  the  story 
to  be  about  the  year  1828,  and  Dorothea 
to  be  about  ten  vears  older  than  George 
Eliot  herself.  1  have  touched  on  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  England  of  my 
own  birth  ;  let  us  see  wherein  lay  the 
hopeful  germs  of  the  future.  In  1828 
Miss  Nightingale  was  a  little  student, 
and  Mrs.  Fry  was  a  mature  w'oman. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  was  a  bright  girl 
of  twenty  ;  two  years  later  she  was  act¬ 
ing  in  Birmingham,  and  impressing  her 
vivid  personality  on  my  father’s  house¬ 
hold — sitting  on  the  hearth,  and  play¬ 
ing  with  the  youngest  child.  In  the 
upper  sphere  of  all,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  was  doing  her  utmost  to  bring  up 
fitly  that  young  daughter  of  nine  years 
old,  on  whose  character  hung  much  of 
the  future  of  England  and  her  colo¬ 
nies.  In  politics.  Grey  and  Brougham 
were  fighting  hard  battles  with  the 
Tories,  and  the  elder  Mill  and  the 
young  D’Israeli,  and  another  youth, 
named  William  Gladstone,  were  alive  in 
the  world  of  letters,  or  preparing  for 
the  fray.  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  were  hardworking  young  clergy¬ 
men.  A  friend  of  mine  remembers  to 
this  day  how  great  a  pleasure  it  was 
when  young  Mr.  Manning  came  over  to 
Midhurst,  carrying  a  black  bag  with 
his  sermon.  In  Birmingham,  two  emi¬ 
nent  doctors — De  Lys,  tne  Frenchman, 
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and  Joseph  Hodgson,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
friend — were  the  local  Lydgates.  The 
air  was  trembling  with  scientific  discov¬ 
ery  ;  the  railroad  and  the  steamboat 
\rere  invented,  though  the  former  was 
not  vet  in  use  ;  the  photographic  plates 
of  tlie  Lunar  Society  lay  hidden  in  a 
cupboard,  and  there  had  lain  for  thirty 
years ;  but  the  Penny  Magazine, 
parent  of  the  modern  press,  with  its 
extraordinary  woodcuts,  which  cost 
such  a  mint  of  money,  was  just  about 
to  start  (its  first  cut  was,  I  believe,  the 
Dresden  Madonna).  Harriet  Martineau 
had  begun  to  write,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld 
had  left  off.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  lately 
dead,  her  statue  was  not  yet  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Princess  Lieven  was 
writing  to  Earl  Grey,  and  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan,  in  white  satin,  was  stirring  up  any 
metropolis  wherein  she  might  happen 
to  be  with  Sir  Charles.  Surely  a  bright, 
eager  England  of  blue  and  green  coats 
with  gilt  buttons ;  of  white  muslin 
frocks  and  hair  twisted  over  high 
combs ;  an  England  full  of  the  last 
speech  and  the  last  sermon  ;  not  so 
very  long  before  “  Tract  90.”  And  all 
the  innumerable  ladies  of  the  landed 
classes  whom  we,  with  our  own  eyes, 
have  during  the  last  forty  years  seen 
travelling,  painting,  writing,  and  serv¬ 
ing  on  committees,  were  little  girls  at 
their  mothers’  knees,  like  that  little 
princess  who  was  dutifully  to  grow  up 
and  do  heavy  work  as  private  secretary 
to  England  for  fifty  six  years.  And  into 
this  England  was  Dorothea  Brooke 
born,  with  no  sort  of  need,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  wish  to  imitate  Saint  Theresa. 
We  have  one  or  two  saints  of  the  world 
who  would  have  suited  her  better  as  a 
model !  Surely,  surely,  no  young 
woman  born  in  the  Shires,  however 
“  unked”  she  might  feel  at  times,  had 
any  cause  to  marry  Mr.  Casaubon’s  big 
book  or  Will  Ladislaw’s  unworthy  per¬ 
sonality.  No,  no,  Dorothea  !  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  and  believe  that  you 
were  a  real  person,  but  you  will  never 
persuade  me  that  you  might  not  have 
done  better  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ! 

II. 

George  Eliot. 

My  younger  public,  having  read  the 
foregoing  pages,  assure  me  that  I  have 


not  given  a  sufficient  description  of 
George  Eliot  herself.  One  of  them 
even  says,  “  You  have  opened  a  door 
and  shut  it  in  our  faces,”  adding 
that,  as  I  had  known  her  so  well,  I 
must  have  something  more  to  say  of 
the  most  remarkable  woman  of  my 
generation.  And  indeed  it  requires 
touch  upon  touch  to  render  such  a 
personality  living  to  those  who  never 
saw  her,  for  her  power  was  in  some 
sense  a  veiled  one.  In  the  first  place, 
none  of  her  portraits  appear  to  me  to  be 
like  her.  The  one  in  a  hooded  bon¬ 
net,  said  to  have  been  sketched  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  is  a  monstrous  caricature 
and  accidental  impression  of  her  face, 
which  was  neither  harsh  nor  masculine. 
The  one  which  prefaces  her  life  is  too 
sentimental.  Tlie  early  photograph, 
on  sale  at  Spooner’s  in  the  Strand,  is 
very  like,  but  not  favorable,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  without  any  art  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is,  however,  the  only  real 
indication  left  to  us  of  the  true  shape 
of  the  head,  and  of  George  Eliot’s  smile 
and  general  bearing.  In  daily  life  the 
brow,  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  face  had  a  great  charm.  The 
lower  half  was  disproportionately  long. 
Abundant  brown  hair  framed  a  counte¬ 
nance  which  was  certainly  not  in  any 
sense  unpleasing,  noble  in  its  general 
outline,  and  very  sweet  and  kind  ih 
expression.  Her  height  was  good,  her 
figure  remarkably  supple  ;  at  moments 
it  had  an  almost  serpentine  grace. 
Her  characteristic  bearing  suggested 
fatigue  ;  perhaps,  even  as  a  girl,  she 
would  hardly  have  been  animated ; 
but  when  she  was  amused  her  eyes 
filled  with  laughter.  She  did  not  look 
young  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  I  have 
no  recollection  of  her  ever  looking 
much  older. 

The  effect  of  her  presence — it  was 
peculiarly  impressive.  Her  great 
weight  of  intellect  told  in  all  circles. 
My  father  was  much  attached  to  her, 
and  whenever  any  special  celebrity  was 
invited  to  dinner,  such  as  Thackeray, 
Grote  the  historian,  or  old  Mr.  War- 
burton  (one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  London  University),  he  was 
never  content  unless  he  had  also 
secured  his  young  countrywoman 
Marian  Evans,  for  he  himself  was  a 
Warwickshire  man.  On  these  occa- 
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sions,  from  1851  to  1855,  she  used  to 
wear  black  velvet,  then  seldom  adopted 
by  unmarried  ladies.  I  can  see  her 
descending  the  great  staircase  of  our 
house  in  Savile  Row  (afterward  the 
Stafford  Club),  on  my  father’s  arm, 
the  only  lady,  except  my  mother, 
among  the  group  of  remarkable  men, 
politicians,  and  authors  of  the  first  lit¬ 
erary  rank.  She  would  talk  and  laugh 
softly,  and  look  up  into  my  father’s 
face  respectfully,  while  the  light  of  the 
great  hall-lamp  shone  on  the  waving 
masses  of  her  hair,  and  the  black  velvet 
fell  in  folds  about  her  feet.  But  for 
the  deliberate  casting  away  of  her  so¬ 
cial  chances  when  she  left  for  Germany 
with  Mr.  Lewes,  she  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  achieved  a  very  great  position 
in  the  London  world  quite  indepen¬ 
dently  of  her  novels.  In  those  years  not 
a  soul  suspected  her  of  a  tinge  of  im¬ 
aginative  power.  A  real,  deep  thought 
and  quiet  wit  were  the  characteristics 
of  her  talk.  Most  interesting  as  it 
was,  I  should  hesitate  to  call  it  charm¬ 
ing.  There  was  always  a  want  of 
brightness  in  her  conversation.  Her 
nature  smouldered  deeply  and  occasion¬ 
ally  glowed  with  interior  fire  ;  to  the 
outward  eye  it  never  burst  into  a  quick 
flame. 

The  story  of  George  Eliot’s  life  hav¬ 
ing  been  fully  told  in  her  own  letters, 
the  chief  question  which  I  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  in  any  way  to  answer  is  :  “  Why 
did  she  act  as  she  did  in  the  principal 
relation  of  her  life  ?”  I  do  not  know 
that  any  sufficient  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  reason  of  human  inconsis¬ 
tency.  She  was  the  very  last  woman  in 
England  of  whom  such  a  step  could 
have  been  prophesied.  She  certainly 
was  in  all  her  bearing  grave,  sincere, 
and  of  a  sort  of  provincial  reticence. 
In  principle  she  was  a  strict  monog¬ 
amist,  witness  the  testimony  of  all 
her  books  ;  and  in  every  relation  of  life 
she  placed  an  immense  value  upon  the 
virtue  of  faithfulness.  You  could  not 
be  with  her  and  not  recognize  that  her 
Yea  was  yea  and  that  her  Nay  was  nay. 
But  she  probably  believed,  though  she 
would  hardly  have  allowed  it  in  words, 
written  or  spoken,  in  a  sliding  scale  of 
action  ;  by  which  I  mean  that  she  con¬ 
sidered  a  man  or  a  woman  justified,  on 
rare  occasions,  in  taking  circumstances 


into  account.  Mr.  Lewes’s  home  hav¬ 
ing  been  broken  up  by  causes  of  which 
I  conclude  that  she  held  him  innocent, 
George  Eliot  must  have  thought  that 
he  was  justified  in  forming  another  tie. 

I  do  not  think  that  she  would  have 
accepted  a  light  excuse,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  her  moral  judgment  ac¬ 
cepted  what  she  herself  regarded  as  a 
grave  one  ;  and  I  can  only  say,  as  a 
Catholic,  that  I  do  not  expect  people 
who  are  not  Catholics  to  think  and  act 
as  if  they  were  such.  It  is  a  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  she  speaks  with  authority  on  this 
matter,  independent  of  what  may  be 
called  local  arguments.  She  does  not 
leave  the  conduct  of  life  in  the  grave 
matter  of  marriage  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  of  interested  parties,  but  it  is 
surely  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
woman  whose  intellect  had  totally  re¬ 
jected  Christianity  in  any  form  should 
have  held  Mr.  Lewies  unable  to  contract 
what  she  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  marriage.  He  was  at  the  time  very 
ill,  threatened  with  softening  of  the 
brain  from  overwork  and  worry,  and  she 
went  with  him  to  Germany  and  nursed 
him  into  convalescence  ;  being  herself 
independent  in  means  and  of  a  worldly 
position  hitherto  high  and  secure. 
Surely  only  those  who  hold  the  sacra¬ 
mental  view  of  marriage  would  have 
had  a  right  to  condemn  her,  and  their 
condemnation  would  fall  nearer  the 
source  of  the  error — on  the  fatal  facil¬ 
ity  with  which,  years  earlier,  she  had 
suffered  her  spiritual  nature  to  be 
swept  bare.  But  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
with  pain  and  hesitation  of  so  deep  a 
problem  as  the  responsibility  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  soul  before  God.  The  example 
was  very  unfortunate,  and  was  one  of 
many  causes  which  have  deeply  shaken 
the  old  respect  for  the  marriage  law  in 
England  ;  but  she  herself,  strangely, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  saying,  by  pen 
and  speech  :  “  Do  not  follow  my  path 
in  life.”  At  the  time  of  her  very  sud¬ 
den  and  untimely  death,  her  mind  was, 
I  think,  slowly  reverting  to  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  faith — at  least  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  indications  of  “  Daniel  Deron- 
da.”  Happier  and  more  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  into  which  she  had  en¬ 
tered,  might  have  helped  that  great 
mind  to  have  regained  its  freedom  of 
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poise,  her  sense  of  loyalty  being  no 
longer  engaged  upon  the  side  of  wrong. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  one  mys¬ 
tery  which  I  have  ever  felt  quite  unable 
to  solve.  That  George  Eliot  should 
have  chosen  her  own  part  and  created 
in  her  own  mind  a  moral  code  which 
covered  her  action — that  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  It  would  be  unjust  to  judge  her 
by  a  Christian  law  which  she  repudi¬ 
ated.  But  why,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
amount  of  moral  liberty,  she  should 
have  idealized  and  finally  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  Mr.  Lewes,  is  one  of  those 
problems  before  which  those  who  know 
the  inner  wheels  of  London  life  in  the 
Fifties  may  well  stand  confounded.  On 
the  manuscripts  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  she  has  left  an  imper¬ 
ishable  testimony  to  her  conception  of 
his  worth.  The  dedications  “  to  my 
dear  and  ever  dearer  husband”  rise  in  a 
pathetic  crescendo  of  affection  and  es¬ 
teem.  I  had  myself  at  any  time  but  an 
external  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lewes, 
never  having  seen  him  until  the  return 
of  George  Eliot  from  Germany.  I  had 
been  aware  of  her  intention  for  some 
weeks  before  she  went  away.  She  told 
me  of  it  during  a  long  walk  round 
Hyde  Park.  Needless  to  say  that  I 
heard  her  with  a  sinking  heart,  and  that 
remonstrance  was  impossible.  That 
conversation  seems  to  me,  after'  a  lapse 
of  nearly  forty  years,  to  be  printed  on 
the  very  stones  of  Park  Lane.  When, 
after  many  months  she  returned  to 
London,  I  sought  her  out  with  anxious 
affection,  I  then  saw  Mr.  Lewes  for  the 
first  time.  And  during  the  long  years 
of  their  union  I  saw  him  occasionally 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  their  various 
homes.  My  domestic  circumstances 
withdrew  me  from  George  Eliot’s 
sphere,  but  the  inward  tie  was  never 
broken.  I  was,  I  believe,  almost  the 
last  person  to  whom  she  wrote  before 
her  sudden  death,  after  four  days’  ill¬ 


ness  ;  and  I  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to 
whom  the  most  unexpected  event  was 
communicated  by  letter,  with  a  request 
that  I  would  break  the  intelligence  to 
Madame  Bodichon. 

Since,  then,  my  personal  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Lewes  was  comparatively  slight, 
I  refrain  from  any  observations  on  him. 
The  impression  he  made  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries  lias  been  recorded  by  sev¬ 
eral  among  them.  There  is  no  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  portraits  drawn  by  Mr. 
L’Espinasse  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  by 
Carlyle  himself  and  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  in 
her  letters.  The  acute  and  brilliant, 
side  of  his  mind  is  shown  in  his  books, 
biographical  and  philosophical.  They 
are  delightful  reading  if  not  very  pro¬ 
found.  His  moral  ideas  he  has  told  in 
“  Rose,  Blanche  and  Violet.”  I  would 
add  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  very 
kind  and  helpful  in  domestic  life.  But 
there  will  come  a  time  when  no  care 
for  the  living,  and  no  respectful  reti¬ 
cence  with  regard  to  the  dead,  will 
check  the  puWication  of  diaries  and 
private  letters.  It  is  because  I  see 
plain  signs  of  that  time  approaching, 
that  I  wish  to  place  on  record  the  exact 
truth  of  my  conception  of  George 
Eliot’s  character.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  her  Mr.  Lewes  seemed 
true  and  reverent.  She  must  have 
evoked  some  better  self  than  that  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  outer  world. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  I  know 
she  loved  much,  not  only  the  one  to 
whom  she  gave  faithful  years  of  de¬ 
voted  care,  b^ut  his  children,  whom  she 
educated  and  made  her  own,  the  friends 
of  her  youth,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  suffering.  She  apparently  regarded 
the  Christian  controversy  as  relegated 
to  the  region  of  dead  intellectual  lum¬ 
ber  ;  yet  it  is  true  of  her,  as  of  all  of 
.  us,  that  to  our  own  Master  we  must 
stand  or  fall.  To  Him  I  leave  my  dead 
friend. — Contemporary  Review. 
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ON  MODERN  TRAVELLING. 
BY  VERNON  LEE. 


There  is  one  charming  impression 
peculiar  to  railway  travelling,  that  of 
the  twilight  hour  in  the  train  ;  but  the 
charm  is  greater  on  a  short  journey, 
when  one  is  not  tired  and  has  not  the 
sense  of  being  uprooted,  than  on  a  long 
one.  The  movement  of  the  train  seems 
after  sunset,  particularly  in  the  South 
where  nightfall  is  rapid,  to  take  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  mystery.  It  glides  through  a 
landscape  of  which  the  smaller  details 
are  effaced,  as  are  likewise  effaced  the 
details  of  the  railway  itself.  And  that 
rapid  gliding  brings  home  to  one  the 
instability  of  the  hour,  of  the  changing 
light,  the  obliterating  form.  It  makes 
one  feel  that  everything  is,  as  it  were, 
a  mere  vision  :  bends  of  poplared  river 
with  sunset  redness  in  their  gray  swirls  ; 
big  towered  houses  of  other  days  ;  the 
spectral  white  fruit  trees  in  the  dark 
fields  ;  the  pine  tops  round,  separate, 
yet  intangible,  against  the  sky  of  un¬ 
earthly  blue  ;  the  darkness  not  descend¬ 
ing,  as  foolish  people  say  it  does,  from 
the  skies  to  the  earth,  but  rising  slowly 
from  the  earth  where  it  has  gathered 
fold  upon  fold,  an  emanation  thereof, 
into  the  sky  still  j^ale  and  luminous, 
turning  its  color  to  white,  its  whiteness 
to  gray,  till  the  stars,  mere  little  white 
specks  before,  kindle  one  by  one. 

Dante,  who  had  travelled  so  much, 
and  so  much  against  his  will,  described 
this  hour  as  turning  backward  the  way¬ 
farer’s  longing,  and  making  the  heart 
grow  soft  of  them  who  had  that  day  bid 
their  friends  adieu.  It  is  an  hour  of 
bitterness,  the  crueller  for  mingled 
sweetness,  to  the  exile ;  and  in  those 
days  when  distances  were  difficult  to 
overcome,  every  traveller  must  in  a 
sense  have  been  somewhat  of  an  exile. 
But  to  us,  who  have  not  necessarily  left 
our  friends,  who  may  be  returning  to 
them,  to  us  accustomed  to  coming  and 
going,  to  us  hurried  along  in  dreamy 
swiftness,  it  is  the  hour  also  when  the 
earth  seems  full  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will  ;  and  our  pensiveness  is  only  just 
sad  enough  to  be  sweet,  not  sad  enough 
to  be  bitter.  For  every  hamlet  we  pass 


seems  somehow  the  place  wdiere  we 
ought  to  tarry  all  our  days ;  every 
room  or  kitchen,  a  red  square  of  light 
in  the  dimness  with  dark  figures  mov¬ 
ing  before  the  window,  seems  full  of 
people  who  might  be  friends  ;  and  the 
hills  we  have  never  beheld  before,  the 
bends  of  river,  the  screen  of  trees,  seem 
familiar  as  if  w'e  had  lived  among  them 
in  distant  days  which  we  think  of  with 
longing. 

This  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  modern  modes  of 
travel.  But  then,  although  I  have  been 
jolted  about  a  good  deal  from  country 
to  country,  and  slept  in  trains  on  my 
nurse’s  knees,  and  watched  all  my  pos¬ 
sessions,  from  my  cardboard  donkey 
and  my  w'ax  doll  to  my  manuscripts  and 
proof  sheets,  overhauled  on  custom¬ 
house  counters  ;  but  then,  despite  all 
this,  I  have  never  made  a  great  jour¬ 
ney.  I  have  never  been  to  the  United 
States,  nor  to  Egypt,  nor  to  Russia ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  I  shall  see  the 
Eleusiniau  gods,  Persephone  and  who¬ 
ever  else  imparts  knowledge  in  ghost- 
land,  without  ever  having  set  foot  in 
Greece.  My  remarks  are  therefore 
meant  for  the  less  fortunate  freight  of 
.railways  and  steamers  ;  though  do  I 
really  envy  those  who  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  places  of  the  earth  before  they  have 
dreamed  of  them,  the  dreamland  of 
other  men  revealed  to  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  solid  reality  of  Cook  and 
Gaze  ? 

I  would  not  for  the  wmrld  be  misun¬ 
derstood  ;  I  have  not  the  faintest  preju¬ 
dice  against  Gaze  or  Cook.  I  fervently 
desire  that  these  gentlemen  may  ever 
quicken  trains  and  cheapen  hotels ;  I 
am  ready  to  be  jostled  m  Alpine  val¬ 
leys  and  Venetian  canals  by  any  num¬ 
ber  of  vociferous  tourists,  for  the  sake 
of  the  one,  schoolmistress,  or  clerk,  or 
artisan,  or  curate,  who  may  by  this 
means  have  reached  at  last  the  land 
east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon, 
the  St.  Brandan’s  Isle  of  his  or  her 
longings.  What  I  object  to  are  the 
well-mannered,  well-dressed,  often  well- 
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informed  persons  who,  having  turned  the  cathedral  on  a  slant  or  a  rising 
Scotland  into  a  sort  of  Hurlingham,  are  ground,  the  streets  running  uphill  or 
apparently  making  Egypt,  the  Iloly  somewhat  in  a  circle,  the  river  here  or 
Land,  Japan,  into  snccursales  and  there,  the  lie  of  the  land,  color  of  the 
dependances  (I  like  the  good  Swiss  houses,  nay,  the  whole  complexion  of 
names  evoking  couriers  and  waiters)  the  town,  so  and  so.  The  reality,  so 
of  their  own  particularly  dull  portion  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  never 
of  London  and  Paris  and  New  York,  once  tallies  with  the  fancy  ;  but  the 
Less  externally  presentable  certainly,  town  of  our  building  is  so  compact  and 
but  how  much  more  really  venerable  is  clear  that  it  often  remains  in  our  mem- 
the  mysterious  class  of  dwellers  in  ob-  ory  alongside  of  the  town  of  stone  and 
scure  pensions  ;  curious  beings  who  brick,  only  gradually  dissolving,  and 
migrate  without  perceiving  any  change  then  leaving  sometimes  airy  splendors 
of  landscape  and  people,  but  only  of  itself  hanging  to  the  solid  structures 
change  of  fare,  from  the  cheap  board-  of  its  prosaic  rival, 
ing-house  in  Dresden  to  the  cheap  board-  Another  curious  thing  to  note  is  how 
ing-house  in  Florence,  Prague,  Seville,  certain  real  scenes  will  sometimes  get 
Kouen,  or  Bruges.  It  is  a  class  whom  associated  in  our  minds  with  places  we 
one  of  nature’s  ingenious  provisions,  have  never  beheld,  to  such  a  point  that 
intended  doubtless  to  maintain  a  bal-  the  charm  of  the  known  is  actually 
ance  of  habited  and  inhabited,  directs  enhanced  by  that  of  the  unknown.  I 
unconsciously,  automatically  rather,  to  remember  a  little  dell  and  hilltop  in  the 
the  great  cities  of  the  past  than  to  those  High  Alps,  which,  with  its  huge  larches 
of  the  present ;  so  that  they  sit  in  what  and  mountain  pines,  its  tufts  of  bee- 
were  once  palaces,  castles,  princely  haunted  heather  and  thyme  among  the 
pleasure-houses,  discussing  over  the  mossy  boulders,  its  overlooking  peak 
stony  pears  and  apples  the  pleasures  and  and  glimpses  of  far  down  lakes,  became 
drawbacks,  the  prices  and  fares,  the  dear  to  me  much  less  for  its  own  sake 
dark  staircase  against  the  Sunday  ices,  than  because  it  always  brought  to  my 
of  other  boarding-houses  in  other  parts  mind  the  word  Thrace,  and  with  it  a 
of  Europe.  A  quaint  race  it  is,  neither  vague  ‘fleeting  image  of  satyrs  and 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  and  moenads,  a  bar  of  the  music  of  Orpheus, 
renewed  by  natural  selection  among  the  And  less  explicable  than  this,  a  certain 
poor  in  purse  and  poor  in  spirit ;  but  rolling  table-land,  not  more  remote 
among  whom  the  sentimental  traveller,  than  the  high  road  to  Home,  used  at 
did  he  still  exist,  might  pick  up  miiny  one  time  to  impress  me  with  a  mysteri- 
droll  and  melancholy  and  perhaps  chiv-  ous  consciousness  of  the  plains  of  Cen- 
alrous  stories.  My  main  contention  tral  Asia ;  a  ruined  byre,  a  heap  of 
then  is  merely  that,  before  visiting  white-washed  stones,  among  the  thistles 
countries  and  towns  in  the  body,  we  and  stubbles  of  a  Fife  hillside,  had  for 
ought  to  have  visited  them  in  the  me  once  a  fascination  due  to  the  sense 
spirit;  otherwise  I  fear  we  might  as  that  it  must  belike  Algeria, 
well  sit  still  at  home.  I  do  not  mean  Has  any  painter  ever  flxed  on  canvas 
that  we  should  read  about  them  ;  some  such  visions,  distinct  and  haunting,  of 
persons  I  know  affect  to  extract  a  kind  lands  he  had  never  seen,  Claude  or 
of  pleasure  from  it ;  but  to  me  it  seems  Turner,  or  the  Flemish  people  who 
dull  work.  One  wants  to  visit  un-  painted  the  little  towered  and  domed 
known  lands  in  company,  not  with  celestialJerusalem  ?  I  know  not.  The 
other  men’s  descriptions,  but  with  nearest  thing  of  the  kind  was  a  won- 
one’s  own  wishes  and  fancies.  And  derful  erection  of  brown  paper  and  (ap- 
very  curious  such  wishes  and  fancies  parently)  ingeniously  arranged  shav- 
are,  or  rather  the  countries  and  cities  mgs,  built  up  in  rock-like  fashion,  cov- 
they  conjure  up,  having  no  existence  ered  with  little  green  toy-box  trees, 
on  any  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  but  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  bits  of 
a  very  vivid  one  in  one’s  own  mind,  mirror  glass  and  cardboard  houses. 
Surely  most  of  us,  arriving  in  any  in-  which  once  puzzled  me  considerably  in 
teresting  place,  are  already  furnished  the  parlor  of  a  cottage.  “  Do  tell  me 
with  a  tolerable  picture  or  plan  thereof  ;  what  that  is  ?”  at  last  rose  to  my  lips. 
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“  That,”  answered  my  hostess  very 
slowly,  “  that  is  a  work  of  my  late 
'usband  ;  a  representation  of  the  Halps 
as  close  as  ’e  could  imagine  it,  for  ’e 
never  was  abroad.”  I  often  think  of 
that  man  “  who  never  was  abroad,” 
and  of  his  representation  of  the  Alps  ; 
of  the  hours  of  poetic  vision,  of  actual 
creation  perhaps  from  sheer  strength 
of  longing,  which  resulted  in  that 
quaint  work  of  art.  As  close  as  he 
could  imagine  them  !  He  had  read, 
then,  about  the  Alps,  read  perhaps  in 
Byron  or  some  Radcliffian  novel  on  a 
stall ;  and  he  had  wondered  and  won¬ 
dered  till  the  vision  had  come,  ready  for 
pasteboard  and  toy-trees  and  blue  and 
broken  mirror  to  embody  it !  And 
meanwhile  I,  who  am  obliged  to  cross 
those  very  Alps  tw’ice  every  year,  I  try 
to  do  so  at  night,  to  rumble  and  rattle 
up  and  down  their  gorges  in  a  sleeping- 
car  I  There  seems  something  wrong  in 
this  ;  something  wrong  in  the  world’s 
adjustments,  not  really  in  me,  for  I 
swear  it  is  respect  for  the  Alps  which 
makes  me  thus  avoid  their  sight. 

And  here  is  the  moment  for  stating 
my  plea  against  our  modern,  rapid 
travelling  :  there  is  to  decent  minds  a 
certain  element  of  humiliation  tlierein, 
as  I  suspect  there  is  in  every  royal 
road.  There  is  something  almost 
superhumanly  selfish  in  this  rushing 
across  countries  without  giving  them  a 
thought,  indeed  with  no  thoughts  in 
us  save  of  our  convenience,  incon¬ 
venience,  food,  sleep,  weariness.  The 
whole  of  Central  Europe  is  thus  re¬ 
duced,  for  our  feelings,  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  buffets  and  custom-houses,  its 
acres  checked  off  on  our  sensorium  as 
so  many  jolts.  For  it  is  not  often  that 
respectable  people  spend  a  couple  of 
days,  or  even  three,  so  utterly  engrossed 
in  themselves,  so  without  intellectual 
relation  or  responsibility  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  living  in  a  moral  stratum  not 
above  ordinary  life,  but  below  it.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  this  suspending  of  connection 
with  all  interests  which  makes  such 
travelling  restful  to  very  busy  persons, 
and  agreeable  to  very  foolish  ones. 
But  to  decent,  active  folk  it  is,  I  main¬ 
tain,  humiliating,  humiliating  to  be¬ 
come  so  much  by  comparison  in  one’s 
own  consciousness  ;  and  1  suspect  that 
the  vague  sense  of  self-disgust  attendant 


March, 

on  days  thus  spent  is  a  sample  of  the 
self-disgust  we  feel  very  slightly  (and 
ought  to  feel  very  strongly)  wlieiiever 
our  wretched  little  self  is  allowed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  whole  stage  of  our  percep¬ 
tions.  There  is  in  M.  Zola’s  Btte 
Humainc  a  curious  picture  of  a  train 
one  train  after  another,  full  of  eager 
modern  life,  being  whirled  from  Paris 
to  Havre  through  the  empty  fields,  be¬ 
fore  cottages  and  old-world  houses  miles 
remote  from  any  town.  But  in  reality 
is  not  the  train  the  empty  thing,  and 
are  not  those  solitary  houses  and  pas¬ 
tures  that  which  is  filled  with  life  ? 
The  Roman  express  thus  rushes  to 
Naples,  Egypt,  India,  the  far  East, 
the  great  Austral  islands,  cutting  in 
two  the  cypress  avenue  of  a  country 
house  of  the  Val  d’Arno,  Neptune  with 
his  conch,  a  huge  figure  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  looking  on  from  an 
artificial  grotto.  What  to  him  is  this 
miserable  little  swish  past  of  to-day  ? 
There  is  only  one  circumstance  wlien 
this  vacuity,  this  suspension  of  all  real 
life,  is  in  its  place  ;  when  one  is  hurry¬ 
ing  to  some  dreadful  goal,  a  deathbed 
or  perhaps  a  fresh-made  grave.  Tiie 
soul  is  precipitated  forward  to  one  ob- 
ject,  one  moment,  and  cannot  e.\ist 
meanwhile  ;  ruit  not  hora,  but  anima ; 
emptiness  suits  passion  and  suffering, 
for  they  empty  out  the  world. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  we  lose  a  certain  sense  of  wonder 
at  distance  overcome,  a  certain  emo¬ 
tion  of  change  of  place.  This  emotion 
— paid  for  no  doubt  by  much  impa¬ 
tience  and  weariness  where  the  plains 
were  wide,  the  mountains  high,  or  the 
roads  persistently  straight— must  have 
been  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  old 
mode  of  travelling.  You  savored  the 
fact  of  each  change  in  the  lie  of  the 
land,  of  each  variation  in  climate  and 
province,  the  difference  between  the 
chestnut  and  the  beech  zones,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  tlie  south,  of  the  fir  and  the 
larch  in  the  Alps ;  the  various  types 
of  window,  roof,  chimney,  or  well,  nay, 
the  different  fold  of  the  cap  or  kerchief 
of  the  market  women.  One  inn,  one 
square,  one  town-hall  or  church,  intro¬ 
duced  you  gradually  to  its  neighbor. 
We  feel  this  in  the  talk  of  old  people, 
those  who  can  remember  buying  their 
team  at  Calais,  of  elderly  ones  who 
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chartered  their  vetturino  at  Marseilles 
or  Nice  ;  in  certain  scraps  in  the  novels 
even  of  Thackeray,  giving  the  sense  of 

■  this  gradual  occupation  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  relays.  One  of  Mr.  Raskin’s 
drawings  at  Oxford  evokes  it  strongly 
in  me.  On  what  railway  journey  would 

I  he  have  come  across  that  little  town  of 
Rheinfelden  (where  is  Rheinfelden  ?), 
would  he  have  wandered  round  those 
quaint  towered  walls,  over  that  bridge, 
J  along  that  grassy  walk  ? 

!  I  "can  remember,  in  my  childhood, 

I  the  Alps  before  they  had  railways  ;  the 

i  enormous  remoteness  of  Italy,  the  sense 
J  of  its  lying  down  there,  far,  far  away 
"  in  its  southern  sea  ;  the  immense  length 
of  this  straight  road  from  Bellinzona 
to  the  lake,  the  endlessness  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  valleys.  Now,  as  I  said  in  relation 
to  that  effigy  of  the  Alps  by  the  man 
who  had  never  been  abroad,  I  get  into 
my  bunk  at  Milan,  and  waking  up,  see, 
in  the  early  morning  crispness,  the 
glass  green  Reuss  tear  past,  and  the 
petticoated  turrets  of  Lucerne.  Once 
also  (and  I  hope  not  once  and  never 
again)  I  made  an  immense  journey 
through  Italy  in  a  pony  cart.  We 
seemed  to  traverse  all  countries  and 
climates :  lush,  stifling  valleys  with 
!  ripening  maize  and  grapes  ;  oak-woods 
where  rows  of  cypress  showed  roads  long 
gone,  and  crosses  told  of  murders  ;  deso¬ 
late  heaths  high  oti  hill  tops,  and  stony 
gorges  full  of  myrtle  ;  green  irrigated 
meadows  with  plashing  water-wheels, 
and  gray  olive  groves,  so  that  in  the 
evening  we  felt  homesick  for  that  dis¬ 
tant,  distant  morning :  yet  Ave  had 
only  covered  as  much  ground  as  from 
London  to  Dover !  And  how  im¬ 
mensely  far  off  from  Florence  did  we 
not  feel  vvhen,  four  hours  after  leaving 
j  its  walls,  we  arrived  in  utter  darkness  at 
the  friendly  mountain  farm,  and  sat 
down  to  supper  in  the  big  bare  room, 
where  high-oacked  chairs  and  the 
plates  above  the  immense  chimney- 
piece  loomed  and  glimmered  in  the  half- 
light  ;  feeling,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the 
cool  night  air  still  in  our  throats,  the 
jingle  of  cart-bells  and  chirp  of  way- 
side  crickets  still  in  our  ears  !  Where 
was  Florence  then  ?  As  a  fact  it  was 
just  sixteen  miles  off. 

To  travel  in  this  way  one  should, 
however,  as  old  John  Evelyn  advises. 


“  diet  with  the  natives.”  Our  ances¬ 
tors  (for  one  takes  for  granted  of  course 
that  one’s  ancestors  were  milords)  were 
always  plentifully  furnished,  I  ob¬ 
served,  with  letters  of  introduction. 
They  were  necessary  when  persons  of 
distinction  carried  their  bedding  on 
mules  and  rode  in  coaches  escorted  by 
blunderbusses,  like  John  Evelyn  him¬ 
self.  It  is  this  dieting  with  the  natives 
which  brings  one  fully  in  contact  with 
a  country’s  reality.  At  the  tables  of 
one’s  friends,  while  being  strolled 
through  the  gardens  or  driven  across 
country,  one  leirns  all  about  the  life, 
thoughts,  feelings  of  the  people  ;  the 
very  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  be¬ 
comes  instructive,  and  you  touch  the 
past  through  traditions  of  tho  family. 
Here  the  French  put  up  the  may- 
pole  in  1796  ;  there  the  beautiful 
abbess  met  her  lover  ;  that  old  bowed 
man  was  the  one  who  struck  the  Aus¬ 
trian  colonel  at  Milan  before  1859. 
’Tis  the  mode  of  travelling  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  delight  and  matured  the 
genius  of  Stendhal,  king  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tans  and  grand  master  of  the  psycholog¬ 
ic  novel.  To  my  kind  friends  wher¬ 
ever  I  have  any,  but  most  perhaps  in 
Northern  Italy,  is  due  among  other 
kinds  of  gratitude,  gratitude  for  having 
travelled  in  this  way. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  travel¬ 
ling,  more  suitable  methinks  to  the 
poet.  For  what  does  the  poet  want 
with  details  of  reality  when  he  possesses 
its  universal  essence,  or  with  local  man¬ 
ners  and  historic  tradition,  seeing  that 
his  work  is  for  all  times  and  all  men  ? 
Mr.  Browning,  I  was  told  last  year  by 
his  dear  friends  at  Asolo,  first  came 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Kate  the  Qneen 
by  accident,  perhaps  not  having  heard 
its  name  or  not  remembering  it,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  walking  tour  from  Ven¬ 
ice  to  the  Alps.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  was  in  Italy,  nay,  abroad,  and  he 
and  come  from  London  to  Venice  by 
sea.  That  village  of  palaces  on  the  hill 
top,  with  the  Lombard  plain  at  its  feet 
and  the  great  Alps  at  its  back,  with  its 
legends  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  was 
therefore  one  of  the  first  impressions 
of  mainland  Italy  which  the  poet  could 
have  received.  And  one  can  under¬ 
stand  Pippa  Passes  resulting  there¬ 
from,  better  than  from  his  years  of 
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familiarity  with  Florence.  Pippa, 
Sebald,  Ottima,  Jules,  his  bride,  the 
Bishop,  the  Spy,  nay,  even  Queen  Kate 
and  her  page,  are  all  born  of  that  sort 
of  misinterpretation  of  places,  times, 
and  stories  which  is  so  fruitful  in 
poetry,  because  it  means  the  begetting 
of  things  in  the  image  of  the  poet’s  own 
soul,  rather  than  the  fashioning  them 
to  match  something  outside  it.  Even 
without  being  a  poet  you  may  profit  in 
an  especial  manner  by  travelling  in  a 
country  where  you  know  no  one,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  in  you  that  scrap  of 
poetic  fibre  without  which  poets  and 
poetry  are  caviare  to  you.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  wandering  about  in  the 
haunts  of  the  past  undisturbed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  is  marvel¬ 
lously  favorable  to  the  historic,  the 
poetical  emotion.  The  American  fresh 
from  the  States  thinks  of  Johnson  and 
Dickens  in  Fleet  Street ;  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  he  has  raptures  (are  any 
raptures  like  these  ?)  into  which,  like 
notes  in  a  chord  and  overtones  in  a 
note,  there  enters  the  deliciousness,  the 
poignancy  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Turner.  The  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  man,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
have  similar  raptures  in  some  boarding¬ 
house  at  Venice  or  Florence  ;  raptures 
rapturous  in  proportion  almost  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  language  and  the 
people.  Do  not  let  us  smile,  dear 
friends  who  have  lived  in  Rome  till  you 
are  Romans,  dear  friends  who  are 
Romans  yourselves,  at  the  foreigner 
with  his  Baedeker,  turning  his  back 
to  the  Colosseum  in  his  anxiety  to  reach 
it,  and  ashamed  as  well  as  unable  to  ask 
his  way.  That  Goth  or  Vandal,  very 
likely,  is  in  the  act  of  possessing  Rome, 
of  making  its  wonder  and  glory  his  own, 
consubstantial  to  his  soul  ;  Rome  is  his 
for  the  moment.  Is  it  ours  ?  Alas  ! 

Nature,  Fate,  I  know  not  whether 
the  mother  or  the  daughter,  they  are 
so  like  each  other,  looks  with  benignity 
upon  these  poor  ignorant,  solitary  tour¬ 
ists,  and  gives  them  what  she  denies  to 
those  who  have  more  leisure  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  cannot  explain  by  any  other 
reason  a  fact  which  is  beyond  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doubt,  and  patent  to  the 
meanest  observer ;  namely  that  it  is 
always  during  our  first  sojourn  in  a 
place,  during  its  earlier  part,  and  more 


March, 

particularly  when  we  are  living  pro¬ 
saically  at  inns  and  boarding-houses 
that  something  happens— a  procession] 
a  serenade,  a  street-fight,  a  fair  or  a 
pilgrimage — which  shows  the  place  in 
a  particularly  characteristic  light,  and 
which  never  occurs  again.  The  very 
elements  are  desired  to  perform  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stranger.  I  remember  a 
thunderstorm,  the  second  night  I  was 
ever  at  Venice,  lighting  up  St.  George’s, 
the  Salute,  the  whole  lagoon  as  I  have 
never  seen  it  since.  I  can  testify  to 
having  seen  the  Alhambra  under  snow, 
a  sparkling  whiteness  lying  soft  on  the 
myrtle  hedges,  and  the  reflection  of 
arches  and  domes  waving,  with  the 
drip  of  melted  snow  from  the  roofs,  in 
the  long  stagnant  tanks.  If  I  lived  in 
Grenada,  or  went  back  there,  should  I 
ever  see  this  wonder  again?  It  was 
ordered  merely  because  I  had  just  come, 
and  was  lodging  at  an  inn. 

Yes,  Fate  is  friendly  to  those  who 
travel  rarely,  who  go  abroad  to  see 
abroad,  not  to  be  warm  or  cold,  or  to 
meet  the  people  they  may  meet  any¬ 
where  else.  Honor  the  tourist ;  he 
walks  in  a  halo  of  romance.  Tlie  cos¬ 
mopolitan  abroad  desists  from  flannel 
shirts  because  he  is  always  at  home ; 
and  he  knows  to  a  nicety  hours  and 
places  which  require  a  high  hat.  But 
does  that  compensate  ?  There  is  yet 
another  mystery  connected  with  travel¬ 
ling,  but  ’tis  too  subtle  almost  for 
words.  All  I  can  ask  is,  do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  meet,  say  in  some  college 
room,  or  on  the  staircase  of  an  English 
country  house,  or  even  close  behind  the 
front  door  in  Bloomsbury,  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  some  Florentine  relief  or 
French  cathedral,  the  black,  gaunt 
Piranesi  print  of  some  Roman  ruin, 
and  to  feel  suddenly  Florence,  Rouen, 
Reims,  or  Rome,  the  whole  of  their 
presence  distilled,  as  it  were,  into  one 
essence  of  emotion  ? 

What  does  it  mean  ?  That  in  this 
solid  world  only  delusion  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing  ?  Nay ;  but  that  nothing  can 
come  into  the  presence  of  that  capri¬ 
cious  despot,  our  fancy,  which  has  not 
dwelt  six  months  and  six  in  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  its  palace,  steeped,  like  the 
candidates  for  Ahasuerus’s  favor,  in 
sweet  odors  and  myrrh. — Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 
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Hannah  More  enjoyed  to  its  full 
the  period  of  adulation  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  people  of  note.  For 
(Toodness,  wisdom  and  genius  she  was 
fong  regarded  as  one  of  the  world’s 
wonders.  Then  a  change  came  over 
society’s  dream.  Saintliness,  especially 
of  the  evangelical  sort,  fell  into  disre¬ 
pute,  along  with  eighteenth -century 
poetry.  Sneers  and  taunts  began  to 
take  the  place  of  panegyric,  and  the 
once  revered  image  of  Hannah  More 
was  stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  shores 
of  formalism  and  bigotry.  In  her  case 
there  has  been  no  final  settlement  of 
claims,  and  there  she  still  remains,  her 
poetry  a  by  word  for  all  that  is  unpoetical 
in  verse  ;  her  virtues  accounted  as  of 
less  worth  than  others’  vices  ;  her  name 
never  mentioned  without  some  such  jib¬ 
ing  prefix  as  “  saintly,”  “  holy,”  or 
“  immaculate.” 

Writing  in  her  playful  vein  to  Horace 
Walpole,  “  I  shall  become  an  adage  of 
deceit,”  she  says,  “  and  if  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  should  ever  hear  of  me  at  all,  it 
will  be  because  the  present  vrill  have 
converted  me  into  a  proverbial  phrase  ; 
and  to  say,  as  faithless  as  Hannah  More, 
will  sum  up  every  idea  of  female  fraud 
and  duplicity,” — little  guessing,  poor 
woman,  of  the  position  she  was  actually 
to  fill,  that  of  the  Pharisee  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  in,  we  believe, 
his  article  on  the  question,  “  Is  Chivalry 
still  Possible  ?”  after  declaring  that  he 
would  rather  be  Burns  than  Saint  Sim¬ 
eon  Stylites,  adds  that  he  would  prefer 
to  be  lost  with  Byron,  than  saved  with 
Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Most  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  first  particular,  and 
choose  rather  to  be  a  live  poet  with  all  his 
human  frailties  thick  upon  him  than  a 
half-animate  mummy  self-perched  upon 
the  summit  of  a  pillar.  But  what 
reason  is  there  in  the  second  ?  The 
presence  of  Byron  might  indeed  to  some 
people  mitigate  the  pains  of  perdition. 
But  what  was  there  so  horrihle  about 
Hannah  More,  the  friend  of  Johnson, 
Garrick,  Burke  and  Reynolds,  the  suc- 
corer  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  as  to 
make  a  man  like  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
prefer  damnation  to  finding  himself  in 
Nbw  Seshs. — VoL.  LIX.,  No.  3. 


Paradise  in  her  company  'i  IIow  much 
of  the  repellent  spirit  of  pharisaism  did 
she  in  reality  possess  that  her  name 
should  have  come  to  stand  as  a  synonym 
for  all  that  is  intolerant  and  illiberal  ? 

In  the  first  place  she  was  no  strait¬ 
laced,  narrow-minded  country  dame, 
but  a  woman  of  the  world,  at  home  in 
all  circles,  in  whose  hospitable  abode, 
up  to  the  end  of  her  life,  were  to  be 
met,  as  De  Quincey,  a  frequent  guest, 
bears  witness,  those  most  noted  in  the 
world  of  literature,  politics  and  rank. 
Boswell,  perhaps  because  she  once 
snubbed  him  when,  like  Tony  Lump¬ 
kin,  he  was  “  in  spirits,”  contrives  to 
give  an  ungracious  aspect  to  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  Dr.  Johnson.  But  from 
others’  showing  no  less  than  her  own  we 
can  see  that,  in  return  for  the  genuine 
affection  she  bore  him,  the  old  man  en¬ 
joyed  and  courted  her  society  and  gen¬ 
uinely  admired  her  sprightly  wit,  which 
often,  indeed,  served  as  a  sharpener  to 
his  own.  It  was  to  her  he  made  the 
memorable  speech,  ”  Milton,  Madam, 
was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a  Colossus 
from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  beads 
out  of  cherry-stones,” — Milton  being 
somewhat  of  a  bone  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  them,  she,  with  a  poetic  instinct 
only  equalled  by  her  courage,  defending 
the  great  bard’s  ‘‘  Lycidas,”  “  L’Alle- 
gro”  and  “  II  Penseroso”  against  the 
critical  Goliath  of  his  day.  It  was 
Hannah  who,  seated  next  him  once  at 
dinner,  pressed  him  to  take  a  “  little 
wine,”  eliciting  from  him  the  oft-quoted 
answer,  “  I  can’t  drink  a  little,  child, 
therefore  I  never  touch  it.  Abstinence 
is  easy  to  me  ;  temperance  would  be 
difficult.”  She,  too,  who  evoked  his 
self-gratulatory  saying  while  showing 
her  over  his  college  at  Oxford,  his  own 
room,  Shenstone’s,  and  those  of  the 
other  poets  whose  memory  reflected 
glory  on  it — “  In  short,  we  were  a  nest 
of  singing-birds.”  The  only  time  the 
lenient  old  moralist  was  ever  really 
angry  with  her  (and  she  loved  him  ail 
the  better  for  it)  was  when  she  pre¬ 
sumed  to  quote  before  him  a  too  racy 
passage  from  that  “vicious  book,” 
Tom  Jones.”  While,  on  another  oc¬ 
casion,  when  he  made  use  of  an  uncon- 
25 
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Bciously- equivocal  expression  in  the 
midst  of  a  fashionable  company,  she, 
with  a  frivolity  worthy  of  Fanny  Bur¬ 
ney  herself,  slyly  concealed  her  merri¬ 
ment  behind  some  one’s  back. 

We  have  no  more  charming  picture 
of  Johnson  than  that  aiforded  in  one 
of  her  letters  home  from  London,  by 
the  gay-hearted  Sally  More,  with  whom 
and  Hannah  the  old  Doctor  once  came 
to  spend  the  evening,  staying  with 
them  till  twelve,  though,  as  Hannah 
proudly  remarks,  it  was  “  only  a  tea 
visit,”  and  at  that  dissipated  hour  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  his  fair  hostesses  with  the 
enthusiastic  outburst,  “  I  love  you 
both — I  love  you  all  jive.  I  never  was 
at  Bristol  :  I  will  come  on  purpose  to 
see  you.  What  ?  five  women  all  live 
happily  together  !” — with  perhaps  an 
uncomfortable  consciousness  of  the 
squabbles  going  on  among  his  own 
women- folk.  “I  will  come  and  see 
you.  I  have  spent  a  happy  evening. 
1  am  glad  1  came.  God  for  ever  bless 
you  ;  you  live  li^'es  to  shame  duch¬ 
esses.”  His  reiterated  promise  of  a 
visit  he  fulfilled — though,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  during  one  of  Hannah’s  absences 
from  home — in  company  with  Boswell, 
who  has  left  no  record  of  it. 

In  the  second  place  Hannah  More  took 
no  credit  to  herself  for  her  good  deeds, 
and  shrank  from  nothing  so  much  as 
from  undue  praise  on  their  account. 
“  I  am  ashamed  of  my  comforts,”  she 
once  wrote,  speaking  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  during  a  fever,  “  when  I 
think  of  their  wants.  ”  And  again,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  delight  of  her  villagers  at 
the  present  of  a  wagon-load  of  coal,  “  I 
feel  indignant  to  think  that  so  small  a 
sum  can  create  such  feelings  when  one 
knows  what  sums  one  has  wasted.” 
She  was  filled,  apart  even  from  her  sense 
of  duty,  with  the  very  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  with  that  spirit  of  love  to 
her  fellows  which,  to  borrow  her  own 
words — 

“  Gives  like  a  thoughtless  prodigal  its  all, 

And  trembles  then  lest  it  has  done  too 
little.” 

When  the  power  of  writing  and  of  ac¬ 
tive  personal  exertion  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  failed  her,  she  wrought  in  their 
interests  at  the  humbler  employment 
of  fancy-work  and  knitting  with  such 


characteristic  energy  as  to  bring  on  an 
abscess  in  her  hand. 

Leigh  Hunt,  dipping  into  her  writ¬ 
ings  for  the  first  time,  confesses  him¬ 
self  “  fairly  surprised,”  not  only  at  her 
good  sense,  but  with  her  liberal  and 
feeling  sentiments.  “  How,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “  could  a  heart,  capable  of  utter¬ 
ing  such  things,  get  encrusted  with 
Calvinism  I  and  that,  too,  not  out  of 
fear  and  bad  health,  but  in  full  pos¬ 
session,  as  it  should  seem,  both  of 
cheerfulness  and  sensibility  ?”  The 
Calvinism,  which  never  affected  either 
her  heart  of  her  imagination,  was  the 
result  of  circumstances,  inheritance  and 
education.  The  good  heart — that  heart 
which,  as  Horace  Walpole  neatly  put  it, 
was  always  aching  for  others,  as  her 
head  was  for  herself — was  her  own. 
By  how  much  Hannah  More  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  her  creed  is  shown  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  tokens,  not  only  of  her  active, 
ceaseless  charity,  but  of  her  genial  bon¬ 
homie.  On  the  occasion  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  to  St.  Paul’s  to  return  thanks  for 
the  King’s  restoration,  “  The  poor  sol¬ 
diers,”  she  writes  to  her  sister,  “  were 
on  guard  from  three  in  the  morning.  I 
would  wilingly  relinquish  all  the  sights 
I  may  see  this  twelvemonth  to  have 
known  they  had  each  some  cold  meat 
and  a  pot  of  porter.”  The  pipe  of  the 
Rev.  John  Newton,  ex-sailor  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  slave-ship,  hung,  a  cherished 
relic,  on  a  black-currant  bush  in  her  gar¬ 
den,  “  and  that  hand,”  she  assures 
him,  “  would  be  deemed  very  presump¬ 
tuous  and  disrespectful  which  should 
presume  to  displace  it.” 

As  to  the  imputation  of  bigotry,  there 
is  little  trace  of  it  in  her  memoirs.  She 
sends  a  kind  message  to  some  poor  emi¬ 
grant  priests,  in  whom  she  and  her  sis¬ 
ters  were  interested.  And  referring  to 
certain  French  nobles  and  bishops,  she 
writes,  “  You  should  have  found  out 
their  vices  before  they  wanted  a  dinner ; 
they  had  no  sins  when  they  were  able 
to  give  you  magnificent  f^tes  in  their 
own  country.  Our  bounties  are  not 
meant  to  reward  their  virtues,  but  to 
supply  their  necessities.”  That  the 
heathen  did  not  less  appeal  to  her  sym¬ 
pathies  than  the  Catholics,  we  may 
judge  from  her  nobly-indignant  poem 
on  the  slave-trade,  written,  it  must  be 
remembered,  at  a  time  when,  to  stand 
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up  for  slaves  was  to  risk  being  suspected 
of  revolutionary  principles,  and  in  which 
occurs  a  glowing  apostrophe  to  the 
heroic  African,  Quashi  * — 

•<  To  thee  who  sought’st  a  voluntary  gra\e 

Th’  uninjured  honors  of  thy  name  to  save—” 

that  very  name  which  served  Carlyle  as 
a  peg  to  hang  his  contemptuous  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  whole  negro  race  upon. 

0  thou  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 

The  great  deliverer  death  at  length  has 
broke !  .  .  . 

If,  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learn’d  to 
dread 

The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps 
tread, 

On  Him  who  made  thee  what  thou  art  de¬ 
pend  ; 

He,  who  withholds  the  means,  accepts 
the  end. 

Thy  mental  night  Thy  Saviour  will  not 
blame, 

He  died  for  those  who  never  heard  His 
name.” 

De  Quincey,  who,  if  wo  remember 
rightly,  bore  Hannah  More  a  slight 
grudge  for  having  tried  to  influence  his 
mother  to  drop  the  cherished  “  De” 
from  the  family  name,  as  a  mere  tag- 
on  of  vanity,  testifies  to  the  high  breed¬ 
ing  and  polished  manners  which  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  obtruding  her  peculiar 
religious  views  upon  the  conversation, 
which  policy  on  lier  part,  “  excellent” 
as  in  his  estimation  she  was,  and  “  in¬ 
capable  of  practising  any  studied  de¬ 
ceit,”  he  attributed  to  an  instinct  of 
worldly  wisdom  in  her.  He  adds  an 
item,  which  perhaps  the  bright  old 
lady  might  have  more  appreciated,  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  a  woman  of  very 
pleasing  appearance,  she  being  at  the 
time  on  the  verge  of  her  seventieth 
year.  As  the  pharisees  of  this  world 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  unprepossessing 
aspect,  however  beautiful  her  Lucretia 
Borgias  may  often  be,  De  Quincey's 
testimony,  with  that  of  many  others 


*  Quashi,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  a  slave 
«ho,  having  been  threatened  with  the  dis¬ 
honor  of  personal  chastisement  by  his  young 
master,  wifh  whom  he  had  been  brought  up 
on  terms  of  intimate  endearment,  overcame 
him  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  and  after 
addressing  to  him  a  few  burning  words  of 
mingled  love  and  reproach,  drew  the  knife 
with  which  he  was  armed  across  his  own 
throat,  and  fell  dead  before  his  master’s 
eyes.  See  Ramsay’s  “  Essay  on  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  African  Slaves.” 


who  have  left  a  personal  description  of 
her,  is  not  without  its  significance.  A 
spirit  of  sanctimoniousness  would  have 
been  sure,  by  that  age,  to  have  stamped 
its  impress  on  her  features  ;  and  De 
Quincey,  lynx-eyed  observer  that  he 
was,  would  not  have  failed  to  perceive 
and  record  the  faintest  trace  of  such  an 
expression  had  it*  been  there. 

One  has  onlv  to  look  into  the  face  of 
her  portrait  taken  in  early  life  by  Opie, 
with  the  sweet,  slightly  petulant  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  full,  delicately-carved  mouth, 
the  sensitive  yet  nobly  intellectual 
features,  and  clear,  bright,  serious  gaze, 
and  to  imagine  it  lit  up  with  one  of  its 
frequent  sparkles  of  mirth-;  or  into 
that  of  later  years,  representing  her  as 
much  like  a  little  benignant  old  fairy 
god-mother  as  could  be  well  conceived, 
to  see  how  little  there  could  have  been 
of  unrelentingness  in  her  disposition. 
“  The  affection  they  have  for  us,”  she 
writes  of  her  poor  villagers,  “  isa  strong 
engine  with  which  to  lift  them  to  the 
love  of  higher  things  ;  and  though  I 
believe  others  work  successfully  by  ter¬ 
ror,  yet  kindness  is  the  instrument  with 
which  God  has  enabled  me  to  work.” 

Those  who  knew  her  best,  even  of 
those  who  did  not  share  her  views,  were 
least  disposed  to  judge  of  her — 

”  As  if  the  gentle  Hannah’s  heart 

Like  Alpine  rocks  were  hard.” 

In  them  her  religious  scruples  excited  a 
mingling  of  amusement  and  respect. 
“  Nine,  you  are  a  Sunday  woman,”  said 
Garrick  to  her  once.  Nine  being  his 
playful,  muse- suggestive  name  for  her  ; 
”  you  may  go  into  your  own  room,  and 
I  will  call  you  when  the  music  is  over.” 
And  Lord  Orford,  who  would  rally  her 
on  *  what  he  called  the  “ill-natured 
strictness”  of  her  tracts,  and  address 
her  as  his  “  dear  Saint  Hannah,”  cried 
out  once  in  illness,  “  I  wish  I  had  not 
scolded  poor  Hannah  More  for  being  so 
religious.  I  hope  she  forgives  me.” 
The  same  remorseful  nobleman,  pre¬ 
senting  her  with  a  superbly-bound  copy 
of  “  the  Book,”  which  he  knew,  ran 
his  inscription,  to  be  “  the  -dearest  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  study,”  added  the  testimony 
which,  coming  from  him,  was  a  most 
striking  and  noble  one,  “  and  by  which, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  relief  of  num¬ 
berless  afflicted  and  distressed  individ- 
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uals  she  has  profited  beyond  any  person  ized,  it  is  in  her  conversation  and  char- 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.”  acter  of  Sydney  Smith’s  warm  tribute 

Being  human,  she  had  of  course  her  to  her  “  real  piety  of  Coleridge,  and 
failings,  faults  and  fads,  some  of  which  a  host  of  others, 
were  no  doubt  peculiarly  provoking.  Nothing  in  the  assumption  of  religion 
especially  to  those  of  vaguer  beliefs  and  is  so  repellent  to  some  as  the  disdain  of 
laxer  principles  than  her  own.  But  human  affections,  which  certain  of  its 
even  those  who  condemned  the  strictness  votaries  affect;  that  spirit  which 
of  her  morals  regarded  her  as  the  prac-  prompted  a  noted  saint  in  his  death- 
tiser  no  less  than  the  champion  “  of  hour  to  repel  his  wife’s  anxiously, 
all  goodness,”  while  her  more  immediate  expressed  prospect  of  reunion,  with  the 
friends  were  as  enthusiastic  in  their  ex-  answer  that  he  would  be  so  engrossed 
pressions  of  love  as  of  veneration.  in  the  contemplation  of  Divine  Excel- 

It  has  been  remarked  that  one’s  char-  lence,  it  would  be  long  before  he  v'ould 
acter  can  better  be  gauged  from  the  let-  have  a  thought  to  spare  for  her.  Hun¬ 
ters  one  receives  than  even  from  the  nah  More  not  only  formed  one  with  her 
letters  one  writes.  Putting  aside  all  four  sisters  in  as  perfect  a  bond  of  sis- 
those  effusions  of  half -extravagant  terly  union  as  has  ever  existed,  a  union 
eulogy,  the  inditers  of  which  thought  which,  though  longer  and  happier  than 
at  least  as  much  of  the  elegant  turn  that  of  the  Bronte  sisterhood,  resembles 
they  could  impart  to  a  compliment  as  that  in  its  closeness  of  affection,  its  com- 
of  its  appropriateness  to  its  object — for  munity  of  interests  and  intellectual  |  d 
Hannah  More  lived  for  a  great  part  in  tastes,  but  her  heart  was  open  as  day  to 
a  mutual  admiration  society — enough  the  demands  of  friendship.  It  was  to 
remains  to  prove  that  she  had  more  her  that  those  bereaved  seemed  nat- 
words  of  genuine  affection  and  confi-  u rally  to  turn  for  sympathy  and  com- 
dence  addressed  to  her  than  falls  to  the  fort.  She  it  was  to  whom  old  John 
lot  of  many.  “  Were  I  not  a  servant,  Newton  poured  out  his  pent-up  grief  at 
who  has  neither  right  nor  reason  to  the  death  of  his  “  dearest,”  and  his  ex¬ 
wish  for  himself,  yet  has  the  noblest  quisite  reminiscences  of  her  love,  in  one 
wish  he  is  capable  of  forming  gratified,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
.  .  I  would  wish  to  live  near  your  epistles  that  have  ever  been  penned, 
hermitage”  (that  hermitage  which  a  It  was  she  whom  he  made  the  repository 
man  of  such  opposite  calibre  as  Horace  of  his  hopes  and  yearnings  to  meet  her 
Walpole  was  fain  to  claim,  from  its  in  a  better  world,  which,  “  next  to  the 
name  of  Cowslip  Green,  as  cousin  to  truths  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,” 
Strawberry  Hill),  “  that  I  might  some-  constituted,  he  said,  the  chief  cordial 
times  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  and  support  of  his  spirit.  While  her 
with  you,”  wrote  to  her  John  Newton,  own  dying  words,  within  a  few  months 
in  whose  affections  she  occupied  an  equal  of  89,  were  no  ecstatic  utterance  of 
place  with  Cowper.  Elsewhere  he  vol-  saintly  raptures,  but  the  homely  human 
unteers  the  testimony  which  seems  cry  of  sisterly  affection,  brought  face 
effectually  to  quash  the  charge  of  phar-  to  face  amid  death’s  shadows  with  the 
isaism — “  when  I  think  of  your  turn  of  familiar  countenance  of  its  dearest 
mind,  what  you  give  up,  and  to  what  earthly  loved  one  —  “  Patty  !  Joy  !” 
hardships  and  fatigues,  not  to  say  dan-  And,  as  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith, 
gers,  you  expose  yourself  for  the  instruc-  among  those  who  attended  her  to  the 
tion  of  the  ignorant  and  the  relief  of  grave  were  multitudes  of  the  poor  and 
the  wretched  ;  and  especially  knowing,  forlorn,  who  felt  they  had  lost  in  her  a 
as  surely  I  do  know,  that  the  Lord  true  friend,  one  who  had  been  ever  ready 
whom  you  serve  hasgivepyou  the  grace  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  griefs 
of  humility,  so  that  far  from  valuing  and  relieve  their  wretchedness,  to  the 
yourself  upon  your  exertions,  you  can  very  utmost  of,  and  even  beyond  her 
sit  down  at  His  feet  ashamed  and  sorry  power. 

that  you  can  do  no  more.”  To  which  In  her  lifetime  Hannah  More  was 
might  be  added  the  forcible  witness  of  said  to  be — 

John  Foster  :  “  If  I  ever  saw  the  spirit  .<  open  to  all,  by  all  reputed  good, 
of  the  Redeemer  and  His  religion  real-  And  often  praised  when  little  understood.” 
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As  often  now  is  she  sneered  at  by  those 
who,  could  they  have  known  her  per¬ 
sonally,  might  have  been  among  her 
warmest  friends. 

Macaulay,  the  friendship  between 
whom,  in  his  precocious  iniancy,  and 
the  child-loving  old  mistress  of  Barley- 
wood  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  episodes 
in  literature,  pleaded  his  genuine  affec¬ 
tion  for  Hannah  More  as  his  reason  for 
refusing  to  review  her  works.  But  even 
among  those  despised  works,  one  who 
had  never  looked  through  them  might 
be  surprised,  with  Leigh  Hunt,  at  the 
many  passages  of  generous  feeling,  the 
occasional  beauties  of  expression  they 
contain.  Her  stories  (to  say  nothing 
of  her  dramas,  sacred  and  secular)  have 
in  their  day  been  a  mine  of  delight  to 
others  besides  the  class  for  whom  they 
were  originally  provided.  Few  chil¬ 
dren  even  of  the  present  day  could  read 
without  interest  her  tales  of  “  Giles  the 
Poacher,  and  Tawny  Rachel  his  wife 
of  “  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,” 
of  which  Wilberforce  said  that  he 
would  rather  present  himself  before 
Heaven  with  it  in  his  hand  than  with 
“  Peveril  of  the  Peak”  (a  curious  asso¬ 
ciation  of  works,  it  might  be  thought)  ; 
of  “  Betty  the  Orange-Girl,”  and  ”  The 
Two  Wealthy  Farmers.”  Several  of 
our  household  words  are  due  to  her, 
including  the  famous  couplet,  in  its  fine 
satiric  flavor  worthy  of  Pope — 

“  In  men  yon  still  this  blander  find, 

All  think  their  little  set  mankind 

the  feeling  saying  that 
**  Who  have  most  to  love  have  most  to  lose,” 
and  the  dictum — of  kin  to  Charles 
Lamb’s  quaintly-expressed  predilection 
for  fools — 

"  The  world’s  wise  man  is  more  than  half  a 
knave.” 

It  is  she  who  sums  up  the  praise  of 


charity  in  the  touching  lines  so  often 
quoted,  and  which  can  never  be  quoted 
too  often — 

”  Since  trifles  make  the  snmof  hnman  things. 

And  half  onr  misery  from  our  foibles 
springs  ; 

Since  life’s  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and 
ease. 

And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may 
please  ; 

O  let  th’  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 

A  small  nnkindness  is  a  great  offence. 

To  spread  large  bounties  though  we  wish 
in  vain. 

Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain.” 

To  have  written  lines  like  these,  to 
have  helped  to  introduce,  as  she  un¬ 
doubtedly  did,  a  purer,  more  benevolent 
tone  into  society,  and  to  have  rescued  a 
large  district  from  depths  of  ignorance, 
shiftlessness  and  misery  worthy  of  dark¬ 
est  Africa,  might  have  availed  to  atone 
for  her  errors  of  merely  doctrinal 
severity.  For  the  failings  of  a  Nell 
Gwynn,  a  Lady  Hamilton,  or  a  Guic- 
cioli,  scarcely  enough  can  one  find  to 
say  in  extenuation.  One  deed  of  kind¬ 
ness  or  proof  of  kindly  feeling  avails  to 
cover  all  their  offences.  For  the  sin  of 
saintliness,  even  when  accompanied  by 
evidences  of  the  sincerest  human  char¬ 
ity,  there  is  no  forgiveness.  So  great  is 
the  revulsion  from  goody -goodyism  that 
goodness  itself  is  like  to  be  included  in 
its  evil  fame,  till  some  are  actually 
afraid  of  being  taken  for  virtuous,  lest 
they  should  come  under  the  reproach 
of  Pharisaism.  It  is  the  Publican  now¬ 
adays  who  assumes  the  self-righteous 
r61e  in  returning  thanks  to  God,  or 
rather  in  taking  credit  to  himself,  that 
he  is  not  as  some  other  men  are,  even 
as  this  Pharisee — though  it  be  such  a 
poor  little  pharisee  as  this,  who  strove 
so  hard  to  do  her  duty,  and  considered 
herself  a  sinner  all  the  same. — Temple 
Bar. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS. 

BY  LADY  JEUNE. 

If  the  article  by  Mrs.  Crackanthorpe,  tion.  It  has  come  quickly,  and  with¬ 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  represents  a  out  premonitory  symptoms,  for  no  note 
true  picture  of  the  mental  attitude  of  of  discord  has  been  struck  hitherto  to 
the  daughters  of  England,  we  are  in-  warn  us  of  the  impending  “  strike.” 
deed  on  the  verge  of  a  social  revolu-  To  us  unsophisticated  mothers,  living 
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happily  in  blind  ignorance  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  discontent  burning  in  the  bosoms 
of  our  daughters,  the  announcement  of 
an  organized  series  of  “  mothers’  meet¬ 
ings,”  to  protest  against  the  movement, 
comes  as  a  cruel  surprise,  for  apparently 
the  strike  is  developing  rapidly,  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  supporters,  and  we  are 
totally  unprepared  with  any  organiza¬ 
tion  to  resist  its  onslaught.  In  an 
hysterical  and  sentimental  age  like  the 
present,  what  chance  of  success,  what 
hope  of  sympathy  can  we  expect  against 
a  crusade  waged  by  everything  that  is 
strong,  vital,  beautiful,  and  interest¬ 
ing  ?  An  army  of  youth,  sentiment, 
and  ignorance,  with  no  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  and  no  knowledge  of  life,  rises  in 
its  might  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
girls  caused  by  the  failure  and  obstinacy 
of  foolish  mothers  ;  the  tocsin  sounds  ; 
and  we  are  told  to  beware,  for  the  days 
of  the  “  Know-nothings”  are  numbered 
at  the  hands  of  the  would-be  “  Know- 
alls.  ’  ’  Truly  a  terrible  problem  is  added 
to  the  many  which  already  beset  the 
vexed  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
women  ;  but  it  is  one  that  all  thought¬ 
ful  people  who  have  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  matter  have  long  antici¬ 
pated,  only  it  has  come  rather  sooner 
than  was  imagined  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Crack- 
anthorpe  and  her  followers  represent 
anything  like  a  large  proportion  of  dis¬ 
satisfied  women,  the  question  is  a  very 
serious  one.  We  are,  however,  opti¬ 
mistic  enough  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  phases  which  a  new  so¬ 
cial  question  always  assumes  at  its  ini¬ 
tiation,  and  that  its  supporters  have 
assigned  an  importance  to  it  altogether 
disproportionate  to  its  significance. 

When  the  question  of  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  was  taken  up  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  opposed  by  many,  not  from 
any  rooted  antipathy  to  improve  the  po¬ 
sition  of  women,  but  from  an  instinc¬ 
tive  conviction  that  when  once  they 
could  claim  anything  like  an  intellectual 
equality  with  men,  they  would  not  rest 
content  with  the  subordinate  position 
they  had  formerly  occupied,  and  would 
soon  claim  equal  rights.  And  their  in¬ 
stincts  have  provM  correct,  for  with 
women’s  intellectual  development  has 
also  come  their  entry  into  the  arena  of 
men’s  work,  and  their  successful  strug¬ 
gle  with  men  in  many  of  its  branches. 


March, 

The  recognition  by  law  that  a  woman’s 
earnings  were  her  own,  and  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  her  husband,  was  the  crown¬ 
ing  act  of  her  emancipation ;  and 
though  there  are  privileges  still  with¬ 
held  from  her,  every  year  brings  her 
nearer  to  the  full  realization  of  her  de¬ 
sires.  Were  we  prepared  to  go  into  the 
question  of  how  women  have  borne  the 
responsibilities  they  have  won,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  have 
felt  their  power,  and  have  conducted 
themselves  with  patience  and  dignity, 
disposing  of  the  world-accepted  dictum 
that  the  monopoly  of  wisdom  and  self- 
control  is  that  of  the  stronger  sex. 
But  our  aim  lies  in  another  direction, 
and  deals  solely  with  the  effect  which 
better  education,  more  freedom,  and  an 
earlier  knowledge  of  life  are  likely  to 
exercise  over  a  class  of  women  who  have 
hitherto  been  overlooked.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  point  out  that,  though  it  must 
undoubtedly  influence  and  alter  their 
lives,  the  difference  it  will  make  is 
neither  so  serious  nor  so  subversive  of 
the  traditions  of  the  past  as  we  are  told. 

Let  us  admit  that  there  are  certain 
households  where  mothers  and  daugh¬ 
ters  do  not  “  hit  it  off,”  and  that  there 
are  girls  who  from  constitutional  causes 
are  hysterical,  and  find  their  home  sur¬ 
roundings  uncongenial  ;  but  this  is  no 
development  of  later  days.  We  speak, 
alas,  of  many  years’  experience,  and  are 
prepared  to  affirm  that  there  are  no 
greater  number  proportionately  now 
than  forty  years  ago.  Among  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  indeed,  there  are  many  less, 
because  the  better  education  of  women 
has  enabled  thousands  to  go  afield,  and 
expend  their  superfluous  energy,  or 
their  unsatisfied  yearnings,  in  good, 
honest,  solid  work,  which,  while  acting 
as  a  safety  valve,  has  enabled  them  to 
earn  their  own  living.  The  nervous 
and  hysterical  young  woman  has,  and 
will  always  exist,  and  is  the  result  of 
no  system,  but  one  of  those  excrescences 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
nature,  as  well  as  in  the  family,  and 
which  every  observer  of  life  sees  round 
him  in  every  quarter.  The  increase  of 
amusement,  late  hours,  great  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  press  of  modern  life  have 
increased  the  number  of  such  women, 
and  with  life  as  full  as  it  is,  their  num¬ 
bers  will  not  diminish. 
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ITe  hardly  feel  Bure  that  we  know  the 
girls  of  whom  Mrs.  Crackanthorpe 
writes,  but  we  will  take  it  that  she 
means  girls  of  those  classes  who  from 
position  and  fortune  form  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  English  society,  and  are  over 
twenty  years  of  age.  Why  twenty 
should  be  the  age  at  which  a  revolt 
from  maternal  control  supervenes  we 
cannot  understand,  or  why  a  girl  is  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  judge  what  is  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  at  that  time  than  at  eighteen. 
Everything  is  a  matter  of  degree. 
Some  girts  are  as  wise  and  discreet  at 
sixteen  as  at  twenty-six  ;  but  no  girl 
can  have  the  knowledge  of  life  and  of 
the  world,  which  is  her  only  protec¬ 
tion,  until  she  has  had  the  experience 
which  age  alone  can  bestow.  Modern 
education  opens  girls’  minds  and  devel¬ 
ops  them  intellectually,  but  such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  purely  theoretical  and  of  no 
practical  use  to  them  as  regards  their 
own  conduct.  Were  they  allowed  to 
shape  their  life  on  theories  evolved  from 
what  they  learn  from  books,  they  would 
be  better  without  any  education  what¬ 
ever. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  girl 
I  of  to-day  is  a  different  creature  to  that 
of  forty  years  ago.  The  scheme  of  her 
education,  her  entourage,  are  absolutely 
changed,  and  she  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  liberal  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
conversation ;  and  no  girl  now  is  as 
ignorant  of  life  as  her  mother  was  when 
she  was  the  same  age  ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  sphere  of  her  life  and  knowledge  is 
broader  does  not,  we  maintain,  make 
her  impatient  of  the  restraint  that  is 
both  necessary  and  desirable.  There 
,  are  not  many  girls  who  sigh  for  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruits  of  amusement,  or  consider 
themselves  ill-used  because  music  halls, 
plays  which  deal  with  equivocal  sub¬ 
jects,  and  books  which  treat  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  sexes  are  withheld  from 
them.  Nor  do  we  see  where  the  griev¬ 
ances  arise,  if  there  are  any,  of  which 
girls  complain.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
picture  a  happier  life  or  one  of  greater 
ireedom  than  they  now  enjoy,  or  one 
more  replete  with  varied  interests  and 
pursuits.  If  a  girl  is  intellectually  in¬ 
clined,  a  university  career  is  open  to 
her,  where  she  can  distance  her  male 
1  competitors.  If  athletic,  she  can  take 
her  part  in  all  the  sports  and  pastimes 


formerly  the  sole  monopoly  of  her 
brothers.  If  sentimental  or  of  a 
humanitarian  disposition,  she  can  find 
ample  scope  for  her  powers  in  work 
among  the  poor  and  in  nursing.  If 
frivolous,  there  never  was  an  age  when 
society  was  pleasanter  or  more  delight¬ 
ful  for  girls,  or  when  there  were  fewer 
restrictions  on  their  enjoyment,  and 
those  only  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
them  going  “  too  far  ahead”  until  they 
have  acquired  some  moral  ballast. 
Some  girls,  more  emancipated  than 
others,  sigh  for  latchkeys  and  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  pursue  their  occupations 
and  amusements  without  any  chaperone 
— in  short  for  the  perfect  freedom 
which  marriage  alone  should  give  a 
woman.  These  forbidden  liberties  con¬ 
stitute,  no  doubt,  a  formidable  list,  but 
to  the  calm  maternal  mind  they  appear 
not  only  obvious  but  most  necessary, 
and  contrasting  our  own  youth  with 
that  of  our  daughters,  we  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  anything  more  antipo¬ 
dean  than  the  relative  positions.  The 
freedom  which  girls  are  permitted  now, 
even  in  the  strictest  households,  is  as 
much  as  is  good  or  wholesome  for  them 
during  the  early  years  of  their  life,  and 
were  the  restraints  relaxed  the  ultimate 
results  would  be  indeed  disastrous. 
Most  mothers  have  realized  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  education  and  the  spirit  of  tlie 
age  is  against  placing  any  vexatious  re¬ 
strictions  on  their  daughters,  who  in 
their  choice  of  girl  friends,  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  in  their  variety  and  quantity,  as 
well  as  in  the  very  much  wider  social 
intercourse  with  men  which  they  enjoy, 
seem  to  have  shown  both  wisdom  and 
tact. 

There  are,  and  must  always  be,  ques¬ 
tions  in  which  the  mother’s  experienoa 
and  love  will  clash  with  her  daughter’s 
inclinations,  and  where  her  indulgence 
must  stop  short,  but  they  are  of  such 
importance  as  to  put  them  beyond  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  to  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  get  on  well  together  they  present 
no  grievance. 

Mrs,  Crackanthorpe  opens  a  totally 
new  aspect  of  the  relations  between 
mother  and  daughter,  for  we  confess, 
until  some  premonitory  rumblings  of 
the  storm  reached  our  ears,  and  before 
we  had  read  her  paper,  one  felt  inclined 
to  be  grateful  to  one’s  girls  that,  con- 
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sidering  the  independence  and  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  their  lives,  they  were  as 
lenient  to  our  shortcomings  and  old- 
fashioned  notions  as  they  are.  If  there 
are  homes  where  a  system  of  repression 
exists,  and  where  all  individuality  is 
stamped  out,  they  are  surely  the  excep¬ 
tions,  and,  as  with  all  other  minorities, 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  must  ensue  ; 
though  even  in  such  cases  we  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the 
fault  is  on  the  right  side.  But  we  do 
not  desire  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  moth¬ 
ers  only,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that 
where  the  shoe  pinches  it  may  oftener 
than  not  be  the  mother’s  fault.  Moth¬ 
ers  too  often  grow  older  than  need  be, 
and  forget  that  they  have  lives  around 
them  full  of  the  keen  impulses  of  youth, 
and  of  youth’s  capacity  for  drinking 
deep  the  cup  of  pleasure  and  yet  being 
unsatisfied,  and,  more  often  than  not, 
they  have  failed  to  be  friends  to  their 
girls.  It  is  very  difficult  to  have  per¬ 
fect  friendship  without  eq^uality,  and  in 
that  lies  the  secret  of  the  difficulties 
which  often  arise.  The  mother  must 
perforce  be  the  ruler,  and  it  needs 
almost  superhuman  tact,  temper,  and 
discretion  to  hold  the  reins  ana  yet  not 
appear  to  drive.  There  is  no  relation, 
no  position,  in  life  so  theoretically  per¬ 
fect  as  that  of  a  mother,  and  yet  there 
is  none  so  full  of  difficulties.  The 
mother,  in  giving  them  birth,  gives  all 
the  devotion,  love,  nay,  almost  passion, 
of  her  life  to  her  children.  Her  sole 
object  is  their  welfare,  their  affection 
her  reward.  A  good  mother  is  the  most 
unselfish  of  human  beings,  and  during 
childhood  and  youth  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  her  to  bestow  she  lavishes 
upon  them,  and  for  no  inconsiderable 
period  she  is  everything  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  embodiment  of  wisdom, 
beauty  and  love,  and  beyond  her  there 
is  nothing  perfect  or  divine.  While  it 
lasts  there  is  nothing  out  of  heaven  so 
perfect ;  but  into  her  Eden  the  serpent 
comes,  and  brings  with  him  knowledge 
and  dreams  and  ideals,  and  a  world  out¬ 
side  the  childhood’s  world  of  mother’s 
love  opens  and  her  children  discover 
that  in  the  new  world  there  are  pleas¬ 
ures  that  compare  not  unfavorably  with 
the  world  they  have  lived  in  up  till  now. 
Their  affection  is  not  weaker  or  less 
real,  but  the  positions  are  altered,  and 


side  by  side  with  the  trust  and  absorb- 
ing  love  of  a  child  grow  up  other  desires, 
other  interests.  It  is  then  that  the  turn¬ 
ing-point  in  both  their  lives  comes,  and 
if  the  mother,  out  of  her  love,  can  de¬ 
velop  the  wisdom  which  shows  her  that 
the  moment  has  arrived  when  she  is  no 
longer  to  be  the  divinity  of  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  dreams,  but  the  guardian  angel 
of  their  opening  lives,  then  all  may  be 
well.  But  it  needs  both  love  and' pa¬ 
tience,  for  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  change 
and  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  young  in¬ 
dividualities  growing  up  around  her  are 
as  distinct  and  irrepressible  as  her  own. 

This,  however,  is  what  every  woman 
who  loves  her  children  has  to  endure, 
and  she  must  stand  by  and  see  them 
learn  life  from  their  own  experience,  for 
hers  is  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date ; 
and  she,  like  the  mother  hen,  can  only 
go  with  her  ducklings  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond  and  cackle  anxiously  from  the 
bank  as  they  revel  in  their  new-found 
liberty.  The  time  for  enforcing  obedi¬ 
ence,  for  prohibition  is  long  past,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  changed,  and  the 
wise  mother  sits  by  watching  the  enter- 

E rises  and  the  experiments  which  are 
eing  carried  out  gayly  under  the  eyes 
of  the  person  who  is  popularly  supposed 
to  wield  the  rod  which  destroys  and 
paralyzes  the  daughters’  confidences. 

Although  such  may  be  the  theory 
about  the  position  of  the  mother  and  the 
militant  daughter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  no  civil  war  is  being  waged  in  Eng¬ 
lish  households,  for  though  the  positions 
are  altered,  no  change  has  come  over  the 
real  love  and  affection  that  reign  between 
the  two.  Now,  more  than  at  any  other 
epoch,  is  the  mother  the  friend  of  the 
girl,  for  though  there  are  exceptions  (and 
where  do  they  not  exist  ?),  we  main¬ 
tain  that  there  is  a  greater  camaraderie 
between  them,  the  result  of  their  altered 
relations,  than  was  ever  possible  before. 

While  mothers  retain  their  youth  and 
enjoyment  of  life  much  longer,  girls 
grow  older  more  quickly,  so  that  a  per¬ 
petual  levelling-up  process  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on,  which  diminishes  the  distance 
between  them.  The  old  system  of 
severity  and  repression  is  past,  and, 
whatever  other  feelings  may  have  sur¬ 
vived,  that  of  fear  has  disappeared,  and 
the  frankest  discussion  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  the  conflicting  parties  on  any 
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questions  which  involve  the  maternal  or 
paternal  control.  Equality  is  the  cry  of 
the  day  in  every  class,  and  equality  is 
nowhere  more  flourishing  than  in  a 
happy  household.  In  the  present  state 
of  things,  unless  this  was  the  case,  we 
should  not  have  to  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  phase  of  modern  life,  but  we 
should  long  ago  have  been  compelled  to 
reorganize  our  whole  family  system. 
Mothers  are  accused  of  being  stupid, 
wanting  in  magnanimity,  narrow,  and 
unsympathetic,  and,  like  the  Master 
Builder,  are  supposed  to  dread  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  younger  generation,  who  in 
their  ruthless  egoism  are  trying  to 
sweep  aw’ay  the  most  precious  traditions 
of  tlieir  sex  and  give  full  play  to  what 
is  an  “inconvenient  individuality.” 
There  are  “  mothers  and  mothers,”  but 
we  prefer  to  leave  the  “and  mothers” 
to  “  dree  their  weird,”  and  ask  our  read¬ 
ers  to  consider  carefully  whether  we  are 
not  right  in  our  contention  that  the  re¬ 
lation  of  mother  and  daughter  is  incom¬ 
parably  happier  now  and  more  on  an 
equal  footing  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  have  long  ago 
learned  that  to  enforce  obedience  and 
control  by  right  of  motherhood  in  these 
times  is  the  most  hopeless  and  fatal  mis¬ 
take. 

In  Mrs.  Crackanthorpe’s  indictment 
against  mothers,  the  real  grievance  lies 
in  the  charge  that  they  oppose  the  free¬ 
dom  desired  by  their  daughters  because  it 
diminishes  their  chance  of  making  good 
marriages,  and  that  the  “  marriage-ring 
is  the  authority  which  mothers  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  obey,  although  not  for  one 
moment  will  they  admit  it.”  Well,  we 
are  not  going  to  deny  that  accusation, 
nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  admission.  We  will  go  still 
further,  and  declare  that  if  the  opinion 
of  men  is  to  be  of  so  much  importance 
in  framing  the  characters  and  making 
the  lives  of  girls  in  England  what  they 
have  been,  we  are  glad  of  it,  and  pray 
for  the  continuance  of  such  an  influence. 
To  deny  that  marriage  is  the  object  of 
woman’s  existence  is  nonsense ;  long 
ago  it  was  the  only  aim  a  woman  had, 
and  her  training,  education,  and  life 
were  framed  on  that  supposition.  That 
there  were  many  women  who  could  not 
and  did  not  marry,  and  led  very  mis¬ 
erable  lives,  does  not  disprove  it ;  but 


that  woman  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  being  the  wife  and  mother  of  man¬ 
kind  no  one  can  deny,  and  that  none  of 
the  discoveries  of  science  or  any  attempt 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  life  have 
brought  her  one  bit  nearer  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  unburden  herself  of  these 
responsibilities,  is  also  a  fact.  Such 
being  the  case,  why  should  we  always 
aflirm  with  such  vehemence  that  it  Is 
not  so  ?  It  cannot  be  a  cause  of  shame, 
nor  is  it  a  disgrace  ;  it  is  a  fact  as  im¬ 
mutable  and  unchangeable  as  any  in 
nature.  It  is  an  instinct  that  is  in¬ 
herent  in  women  and  shows  itself  in  the 
love  of  the  little  child  for  her  doll,  and 
the  unbidden  blush  which  rises  to  the 
cheek  of  every  girl  when  the  mysteries 
of  life  are  beginning  to  be  unfolded  to 
her,  and  her  heart  tells  her  that  there  is 
a  deeper  and  more  passionate  love  out¬ 
side  her  home.  Since  the  creation  of 
all  things  woman  has  joyfully  fulfilled 
her  mission  and  will  so  continue,  those 
only  protesting  to  whom  the  opportunity 
has  not  come,  or  to  whom  independence 
constitutes  the  crowning  joy  of  life. 
Far  from  joining  in  Mrs.  Crackan¬ 
thorpe’s  cry  against  the  influence  the 
marriage  market  has  on  the  action  of 
mothers,  we  think,  within  limits,  it  is  a 
ood  one.  Every  woman  wishes  for  the 
appiness  of  her  daughters,  and  knows 
that  in  a  happy  union,  where  there  is 
sympathy  in  tastes  and  character,  the 
real  happiness  of  life  is  to  be  found  ; 
and  in  training  her  daughter  for  that 
career,  and  in  doing  what  she  feels  will 
facilitate  that  object,  she  is  only  doing 
her  duty  and  seeking  her  girl’s  welfare. 
No  one  blames  a  mother  for  educating 
her  daughters  well,  for  selecting  desir¬ 
able  companions,  for  dressing  them  well, 
and  for  endeavoring  to  find  them  pleas¬ 
ant  society  and  amusements,  and  why, 
when  the  most  important  event  of  their 
life  is  impending,  should  it  be  a  crime 
for  her  to  desire  that  they  should  marry 
well  ?  Any  happily  married  mother 
must  earnestly  desire  the  same  good  for¬ 
tune  for  her  ^irl,  and  she  is  perfectly 
justified,  within  legitimate  limits,  in 
endeavoring  to  put  such  happiness  in 
her  way.  We  are  very  fond  of  protest¬ 
ing  and  declaring  that  we  only  seek  the 
happiness  of  our  daughters,  but  that  on 
that  one  subject  we  are  indifferent  pro¬ 
vided,  etc.  Let  us  be  quite  honest  and 
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say  we  care  more  about  that  subject  than 
almost  any  other,  and  that  we  want  our 
girls  to  marry,  and  marry  well,  and 
marry  the  best  men,  because  we  know 
that  they  will  be  the  happier  and  better 
women  for  it.  The  whole  subject  has 
got  overladen  with  so  much  sentiment 
and  mawkish  delicacy  that,  whatever 
people’s  private  opinions  and  wishes  may 
be,  they  have  not  the  courage  to  speak 
them  out.  There  is  no  question  of 
greater  interest  and  anxiety  to  parents 
than  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  be 
their  son’s  wife,  and  there  is  nothing  a 
mother  will  not  do  to  secure  for  him  the 
girl  on  whom  he  has  set  his  affections  ; 
and  yet,  with  regard  to  her  daughters, 
she  must  and  should  appear  perfectly  in¬ 
different  as  to  whether  they  marry,  and, 
above  all,  never  commit  the  unforgivable 
crime  of  trying  to  help  them  in  the  most 
momentous  hour  of  their  life. 

However  indifferent  a  mother  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be,  or  pretend  she  is,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  her  not  to  feel  the  keenest 
desire  that  her  girl  should  make  a  good 
marriage,  and  everything  that  she  can  do 
to  insure  it  we  may  be  certain  she  will  do, 
and  be  justified.  The  mother  of  whom 
Mrs.  Crackanthorpe  speaks  is  unhappily 
not  a  fiction  ;  there  have  been,  there 
are,  and  always  will  be,  alas  !  women 
and  girls  who  are  ready  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  as  long  as  rank,  wealth,  and  posi¬ 
tion  are  the  sole  objects  a  woman  aspires 
to  in  marrying.  If  the  position  is  only 
well  gilded  there  will  always  be  aspirants, 
but  that  is  not  the  result  of  modern 
training  or  infiuence.  Such  a  marriage- 
market  has  always  existed.  Of  the 
mother,  with  her  knowledge  of  life,  we 
will  not  speak,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  in  extenuation,  but  of  the  girl 
one  must  always  remember  she  is  igno¬ 
rant,  and  often  weak,  and  has  the  ex¬ 
ample  before  her  of  many  women  who 
have  done  the  same,  and  have,  with  an 
unpromising  future  before  them,  not 
only  made  themselves  happy,  but  their 
husbands  better  men.  A  girl  will 
always  justify  her  action  by  the  hope 
that,  in  the  surroundings  of  a  happy, 
peaceful  life  and  the  influence  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  woman,  a  man  will  ranger  himself 
and  become  a  good  husband  and  father. 
The  risk  is  great  and  the  result  always 
doubtful,  but  there  are  sufficient  exam¬ 
ples  of  such  cases  to  make  her  feel  that 


March, 

the  experiment  need  not  be  a  failure. 
Men  cannot  and  will  not,  at  least  as  so¬ 
ciety  is  at  present  constituted,  bring  a 
blameless  past  to  the  altar,  but  they  may 
make  expiation  for  their  past  by  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  the  woman  they  marry  ; 
and  unless  a  man  is  lost  to  every  sense 
of  honor,  he  does  not  disappoint  the 
woman  in  her  expectations.  There  are 
some  men  so  completely  outside  the  pale 
of  morality  as  to  be  worthless  in  every 
way,  but  of  the  majority  may  we  not 
reasonably  admit  our  position  to  be  a 
fair  one  ? 

In  the  face  of  the  greater  emancipa¬ 
tion  desired  by  girls,  which  would,  if 
permitted,  lead  to  grave  scandals,  it 
seems  a  little  superfiuous  that  they 
should  expect  so  high  a  standard  of  mo¬ 
rality  from  men  ;  and  if  the  concession 
of  the  Wander jahr  is  made  to  them,  we 
shall  see  the  positions  reversed,  aud  find 
men  exacting  a  standard  of  purity  from 
women  the  existence  of  which  is  now 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  invidi¬ 
ous  to  say  what  the  age  should  be  (if 
there  is  any)  at  which  the  restraints 
which,  we  think,  are  necessary  for  young 
girls  should  be  relaxed.  There  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  period  when,  if  a  woman  does 
not  marry,  she  may  be  allowed  freedom 
both  as  regards  the  way  in  which  she 
will  live  her  life  and  as  to  the  maternal 
control,  but  we  should  say  not  before 
she  is  Wenty-five.  We  know  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  privilege,  when  it  comes 
in  the  order  of  tilings,  is  not  so  precious 
as  when  wrested  in  conflict,  and  the  en¬ 
franchisement  which  a  woman  attains 
by  age  is  somewhat  tainted,  and  not  of 
the  same  value  in  her  eyes.  It  has,  in 
reality,  a  value  far  greater  than  it  would 
have  had  in  earlier  days,  for  she  has 
learned  something  of  life,  and  experi¬ 
enced  some  of  its  difficulties,  and  she  is 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  proportion¬ 
ate  value  of  what  she  acquires,  and  will 
not  run  a-muck,  outraging  and  violating 
every  rule  of  conduct  and  decorum — 
which  she  would,  in  all  probability,  do 
if  she  were  eighteen  or  twenty.  We  do 
not  say  this  from  a  disbelief  in  the  in¬ 
herent  purity  of  girls,  but  with  the 
ignorance  of  youth,  the  strength  of  its 
impulses,  the  unscrupulousness  of  men, 
and  the  varied  temptations  of  life,  how 
could  we  trust  any  girl,  left  to  herself. 
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to  sail  safely  through  the  troublous  sea 
on  which  she  Avould  embark  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of 
the  question  which  is  graver  and  still 
more  delicate.  We  do  not  imagine 
that  the  proposed  enfranchisement  of 
girls  is  to  be  limited  to  the  life  they 
wish  to  lead  or  the  companions  they 
associate  with.  If  a  girl  is  to  be  left  to 
exercise  her  own  discretion  in  such 
things,  it  can  be  only  after  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  life  and  its  problems  have 
been  unfolded  to  her,  for  she  could  not 
be  launched  on  her  new  career  without 
full  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Book  of  Life.  To  be  safe,  she  must 
know  how  to  protect  herself,  and  that 
power  can  only  be  acquired  after  full  in¬ 
itiation  in  that  knowledge  which  hither¬ 
to  she  had  been  carefully  guarded  from. 
Superficially,  the  proposed  change  in 
the  life  of  young  girls  appears  compar¬ 
atively  small,  but  if  one  analyzes  its 
effect  it  means  a  complete  upheaval  of 
all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  The  new 
school  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
women  holds  that  absolute  knowledge 
of  life  cannot  only  do  no  harm,  but  is 
necessary  and  just,  and  should  not  be 
withheld  from  the  girl  of  to-day,  and 
that  instruction  in  its  mysteries  is  as 
important  a  part  of  her  curriculum  as 
any  other  subject.  If  knowledge  meant 
absolute  protection  from  temptation  and 
evil,  it  might  be  argued  that  girls 
thrown  early  on  their  own  resources, 
and  from  circumstances  obliged  to  face 
the  world,  would  be  better  able  to  carry 
out  their  career  safely,  if  warned  of  cer- 
tain  obvious  dangers  to  be  avoided. 
But  such  cases  are  the  exception,  for 
with  the  majority  of  girls  the  home  is 
still  a  haven  of  safety,  the  mother  is 
counsellor  and  friend,  and  we  have  to 
legislate  for  the  community  at  large. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  no  innocence 
in  ignorance,  and  that  girls  would  bo 
wiser,  more  discreet,  and  less  likely  to 
fall  into  temptation  if  they  knew  more. 
If  the  programme  of  the  new  reformers 
were  carried  out,  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  system  as  to  the 
bringing  up  of  girls  would  make  some 
conges  necessary.  For  if  we  are  to 
give  girls  the  freedom  of  married  women 
without  the  protection  of  the  husband, 
we  must  find  his  substitute,  and  from  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  life  that  substitute 
must  come. 


Will  any  one  calmly  say  that  such  a 
change  is  possible  or  desirable  in  any  of 
its  aspects  ?  Do  we  wish  to  see  our  girls 
half  men  in  theory  and  half  women  in 
inexperience  and  ignorance,  with  a  su¬ 
perficial  smattering  of  knowledge 
grafted  on  to  the  restless  impulses  and 
vague  curiosity  of  youth — w'ith  all  the 
romance,  all  the  illusions  of  life  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  with  neither  the  constitu¬ 
tion  nor  capacity  of  men  to  carry  out 
their  careers,  and,  above  all,  bereft  of 
the  sweet  gift  of  purity  which  hitherto 
has  constituted  their  greatest  charm  ? 
What  advantage  is  it  to  a  woman  to 
know  the  dark  ways  of  life  and  their 
dark  shadows,  as  well  as  all  the  byways 
of  vice  and  wickedness,  for  we  may  rest 
assured  that  women,  like  their  mother 
Eve,  will  not  be  content  with  a  little 
knowledge,  but  will  probe  as  deeply  as 
is  possible  and  will  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  to  their  fill  ?  Why  is 
the  rosy  morning  of  life,  with  its  joys, 
its  interests,  its  indescribable  longings, 
to  be  but  a  dream  of  the  past,  and  why 
must  the  girl  step  from  the  threshold  of 
her  girlhood  into  womanhood  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  cloud  of  a  knowledge 
which  makes  her  sad  and  old  before  she 
is  young  ?  For  we  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  would,  if  asked,  declare 
that  such  knowledge  only  brought  sor¬ 
row  and  often  horror.  The  days  of  youth 
are  few,  alas  !  and  why  shroud  them 
sooner  than  need  be  with  instruction 
that  is  the  painful  necessity  of  later  life  ? 

Were  we  to  appeal  to  the  creature 
whose  influence  has  created  this  false 
atmosphere  around  women,  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  his  reply  would  be  that 
what  women  must  learn  of  life  and  all 
its  shadows  had  best  be  taught  by  their 
safest  counsellor  and  friend,  their  hus¬ 
band.  We  fear  we  shall  be  considered 
but  very  poor  champions  of  our  sex  in 
avowing  tnis,  but  we  prefer  our  daugh¬ 
ters  should  be  as  little  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  life  as  their  foremothers 
were.  No  doubt  we  shall  lose  some¬ 
thing  of  the  robust  intellectual  self- 
reliance  of  emancipated  girls,  but  we 
shall  always  have  with  us  the  daughters 
of  our  hearts,  ignorant,  wilful,  perhaps 
not  always  prudent,  but  with  the  better 
armor  that  innocence,  romance,  and  a 
belief  in  the  illusions  of  life  must  always 
ensure.  The  problem  is  so  difficult,  so 
complex,  so  full  of  pitfalls,  that  if  we 
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really  come  to  analyze  all  the  criticisms 
and  suggestions  which  are  made,  we  find 
that  no  one  has  ventured  seriously  to 
attack  the  system.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  break  a  lance  against  existing  cus¬ 
toms,  and  many  have  been  shivered  by 
the  reformer’s  onslaught,  but  the  posi¬ 
tion,  the  education,  the  training  of  our 
girls  are  far  more  momentous  than  any 
social  tradition  yet  assailed  ;  and  moth¬ 
ers,  though  they  do  not  yet  “  scent  the 
battle  from  afar,”  or  are  gathering 
themselves  in  conclave  “  in  upper  cham¬ 
bers,  anxious,  waiting,  determined,”  are 
perfectly  conscious  of  their  difficulties 
and  of  the  new  questions  created  by  the 
changes  which  education  and  the  grow- 


March, 

ing  dislike  of  all  control  have  brought 
about.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  love 
between  mother  and  daughter  is  not  to 
be  shattered  because  the  restrictions 
against  hearing  Mr.  Chevalier  sing,  see¬ 
ing  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and 
reading  Dodo  and  The  Heavenly  Twins 
are  being  enforced.  That  love  has  ex¬ 
isted  and  will  continue  as  long  as  women 
do  not  forfeit  the  friendship  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  it  is  a  girl’s  instinct  always 
to  give  to  her  mother  ;  and  the  wise 
mother,  having  gained  her  affection, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  steering  clear 
of  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  ever  un¬ 
derlie  the  smoothest  currents  of  the 
waters  of  life. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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BY  CHARLES  EDWARDES. 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  Rome,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  of  a  free  Press. 
Such  an  institution  would  have  profited 
the  Romans  little  :  except  perhaps  as  a 
stimulus  to  that  education  without 
which  printed  paper  is  of  no  avail. 
Still,  there  was  something  which  then 
stood  toward  the  bulk  of  the  people 
much  as  the  light,  and  not  every  rever¬ 
ent,  Roman  newspapers  of  to-day  stand 
toward  our  fin  de  sRcle  Romans.  De¬ 
prived  of  her  pasquinades,  the  Eternal 
City  would  have  missed  an  eternal  sub- 

J'ect  of  conversation  ;  the  citizens  would 
lave  lost  touch  with  the  events  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  laughing,  reckless,  pleb. 
would  have  lacked  the  inspiration  of 
many  a  hearty  and  echoing  guffaw  as  the 
words  of  the  latest  witticism  (ten  to  one 
a  bitter  satire)  were  read  out  by  some 
erudite  spectacled  abhe,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  crowd,  for  the  information 
and  entertainment  of  his  neighbors. 

It  was  a  capital  offence  thus  to  hold 
up  the  Papal  dignity  and  court  to  ridi¬ 
cule.  To  be  sure,  the  full  penalty  was 
seldom  enforced.  The  milder  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  galleys  for  life  was  not,  one 
would  suppose,  to  be  faced  without  winc¬ 
ing  ;  yet  faced  it  was,  day  after  day. 
Nor  can  we  regret  that  it  was  so,  remem¬ 
bering  the  cleverness  of  some  of  these 
jests.  What,  for  example,  more  y)pro- 
priate  than  the  name  ‘‘ Summus  Fonti- 


fex,”  here  given  to  Sixtus  V.,  the 
creator  of  so  many  of  Rome’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  fountains — still  the  wonder,  if  not 
exactly  the  admiration,  of  strangers? 
Of  Pius  VI.  the  pasquinade  was  almost 
prophetic. 

“  The  sixth  Tarquin,  the  sixth  Nero — 

Rome  has  ever  been  ruined  in  the  reign  of 
the  sixths.” 

The  words  on  this  Pope’s  tomb  may  well 
be  contrasted  with  the  pasquinade  it¬ 
self  : — 

In  sede  magnus 
Ex  sede  major. 

In  coelo  maximus.” 

Again,  take  the  witty  lines  which 
Rome  read  on  this  immortal  statue  on 
the  26th  May,  1198,  when  the  city  was 
in  hard  bondage  to  France,  whose  emis¬ 
saries  were  sacking  palaces  and  the  treas¬ 
uries  of  churches,  and  making  mon¬ 
strous  requisitions  upon  all  Romans 
capable  of  responding  to  them. — 

”  Marforio:  What’s  the  weather,  Pasquin? 

Pasquin:  Thievish  weather.” 

The  Roman  satirists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  found  plenty  of  scope  for  their 
lash  among  their  fellow-citizens  ;  but 
this  ability  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  mis¬ 
fortune  is  an  attribute  so  genial  that  it 
seems  to  condone  some  of  the  graver 
vices  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
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placards  was  surely  that  which  startled 
I  even  the  Romans  in  November,  1774. 
That  was  a  time  of  interregnum.  Poor 
Clement  XIV.  had  died  that  terrible 
death  which  may,  without  doubt,  be 
ascribed  to  the  Jesuits.  From  being  a 
sound  and  hearty  man  he  had,  iu  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  become  blotched 
and  swollen.  His  bones  dwindled  and 
softened,  and  all  the  tokens  were  of 
poisoning  by  some  mysterious  and  ab¬ 
horrent  process.  Finally  he  had  died  ; 
his  skin  peeled  from  his  body  with  his 
clothes,  his  hair  left  his  head  en  masse, 
and  all  his  nails  fell  from  him.  Then 
began  the  conclave  which  lasted  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  days,  until  the 
city  and  all  Catholic  Europe  were  sick 
of  it.  The  old  tradition  of  barricading 
the  precincts  of  the  Vatican  during  the 
conclave,  and  of  keeping  the  Gastello  S. 
Angelo  on  a  war  footing,  was  persisted 
in.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  further,  that 
all  removable  wainscotings  in  every 
house  in  Rome  were  for  this  long  spell 
laid  flat — in  accordance  with  the  official 
regulation.  Meanwhile,  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  France  and  the  old  Cardinal  Al- 
bani  strove  with  each  other  in  the  Vati¬ 
can.  The  Cardinal  was  not  above  taunt¬ 
ing  his  enemy  in  public  with  owing  his 
red  hat  to  the  favor  of  the  latest  mistress 
of  his  Most  Serene  Majesty  of  France. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Romans  one 
morning  crowded  round  the  time- 
honored  statue,  near  the  Piazza  Navona, 
to  read  of  a  musical  drama  to  be  given 
during  the  carnival  of  1775,  entitled, 
“  The  Conclave  of  1774.”  The  placard 
was  in  largo  letters,  and  bore  colored  fig¬ 
ures  at  the  head  of  it ;  while  the  context 
explained  the  plot  of  the  piece,  and 
gave  the  characters,  who  included  seven¬ 
teen  cardinals,  as  well  as  divers  other 
personages  for  the  ballets.  The  chorus 
was  composed  of  the  secretaries  and 
menials  of  the  Vatican.  The  police  had 
already,  in  the  night,  torn  down  one  of 
the  placards,  but  Rome  was  then  so  ill- 
lighted  after  sunset  that  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  bill-sticker  to  affix  a  second 
without  danger  of  arrest.  From  early 
dawn  the  crowd  had  formed  so  thick 
about  the  statue  that  the  police  could 
not  penetrate  it  to  remove  this  one  also. 
Being  masters  of  the  situation,  the  pop¬ 
ulace  enjoyed  the  scurrility  to  tneir 
hearts’  content. 


Anon  the  police  had  their  opportu¬ 
nity.  A  whipping  procession  passed  by 
on  its  way  to  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  and 
formed  a  strong  counter-attraction  for 
the  mob.  The  victims  were  two  in 
number.  One  was  naked  save  for  a 
short  pair  of  breeches,  a  cardboard 
mitre,  decorated  with  fiames  and  devils 
in  color,  and  a  ticket  round  his  neck  in¬ 
scribed  with  this  crime,  ‘‘  Blasphemer 
of  God’s  Holy  Name.”  He  was  gagged 
in  such  a  way  that  his  tongue  lolled 
from  his  mouth,  and  from  head  to  foot 
he  was  mired  with  the  filth  cast  upon 
him  by  the  playful  public.  This  man’s 
companion  was  a  large  fat  fellow,  little 
better  clad,  although  wearing  a  plain 
white  mitre,  surmounted  by  a  half -moon 
contrasting  with  the  other’s  ghastly 
headgear.  The  half-moon  suggested 
his  offence.  His  ticket  indicated  it 
explicitly.  “  A  willing  cuckold”  was 
the  singular  device.  He  had,  in  fact, 
abandoned  his  wife  to  the  Swiss  Guards 
of  the  Vatican.  Even  in  our  century, 
the  custom  of  leading  a  felon  mitratus 
per  urbem  still  held  in  Rome.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  it  was  entirely  the  vogue  ; 
and  when  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori  the 
culprits  were  thrown  face  downward  on 
the  bench,  and  soundly  trounced  with 
the  oxhide  thongs,  the  crowd  could 
hardly  contain  itself  for  laughter. 

As  the  fickle  populace  broke  from  the 
pasquinade  to  follow  this  new  allure¬ 
ment,  a  silent  man,  in  a  black  cap, 
heralded  by  the  cry  of  “  Make  way  ! 
make  way  !”  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  wa§  a  familiar  of  the  Holy  Office, 
concerred  with  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  sacrilege,  and  much  else  ; 
and  dreaded,  in  right  of  his  vocation. 
He  took  the  notice  from  the  wall,  folded 
it  up,  and  pocketed  it.  The  outcome 
was  the  prosecution  of  a  certain  abb6, 
who  duly  received  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  subsequently  modified  into 
imprisonment  for  life,  and,  later,  merely 
exile. 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  an  aspect 
in  Roman  existence  in  1774,  done  from 
the  memoirs  of  another  abbe,  one  Bene- 
detti,  who,  dying  in  1830,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  after  a  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
Holy  City,  left  behind  him  the  valuable 
anecdotic  material  which  has  been  so  skil¬ 
fully  edited  and  extended  by  Silvagni. 

Benedetti  was  a  type  of  the  great  class 
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of  abbes.  The  Abb6  Sertori,  author  of 
the  drama  of  the  Conclave,  was  another 
type  of  his  class.  The  one  was  a  courtly, 
inoffensive  gentleman,  who  asked  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  Government  save  protection 
from  annoyance,  moderation  in  taxes, 
and  all  possible  facility  for  those  pleas¬ 
ures  of  social  intercourse  which  seemed 
devised  specially  for  the  satisfaction  of 
men  like  himself.  As  a  boy  he  was  page 
in  the  great  house  of  Colonna,  and  as 
such  saw  all  the  notables  who  visited 
Rome,  from  a  very  near  standpoint, 
lie  was  specially  attached  to  the  Princess 
Mariana  Colonna,  and  tells  us  how  one 
day  his  lady  allowed  him  to  kneel  in  the 
road  and  give  her  his  leg  to  serve  as  a 
step  to  her  coach.  He  loved  the  Co¬ 
lonna  family  through  good  and  evil  re¬ 
port,  and  when  married,  and  with  three 
fine  daughters — whom  he  uucavalierly 
kept  to  himself,  so  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  husbands — and  when  Rome 
was  as  different  as  it  well  could  be  from 
the  Rome  of  Ganganelli,  or  the  early 
years  of  Braschi’s  reign,  his  diary  bore 
witness  to  his  interest  in  the  Colonna 
as  much  al  to  his  quaint  concern  in  the 
anarchic  changes  around  him.  When 
the  French  have  disturbed  the  old  order 
of  days,  he  thus  relieves  his  mind  in  his 
diary  :  “  Good-bye  to  the  calendar  and 
the  saints  !  There  are  no  more  weeks, 
and  no  more  Sundays.  I  thought  it  was 
the  21st  of  the  month  of  March  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord  1798  :  it  is,  however, 
the  Ist  of  Germinal  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Republic.”  Again,  when  the  rumor 
gets  abroad  of  the  statues  of  the  Virgin 
in  different  churches  miraculously  open¬ 
ing  their  eyes  :  “  I  wonder,”  he  whis¬ 
pers  to  his  diary,  “  who  wouldn’t  open 
his  eyes  in  these  times  !”  On  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  paper  money  of  Rome  : 
“  Forty  crowns  worth  of  the  cedulas  will 
buy  forty-two  figs  in  the  Piazza  Navo- 
na  !”  He  is  altogether,  indeed,  an  in¬ 
teresting  figure  ;  and  one  can  readily 
conjure  him  to  the  mind,  in  his  black 
coat,  waistcoat,  breeches  and  stockings, 
silk  cloak  fastened  at  the  shoulders, 
dainty  Brussels  lace  at  the  wrists,  con¬ 
spicuous  shirt-frill,  and  refined  manners, 
which  last  were,  however,  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  most  abbes  at  a  time  when 
in  Roman  salons  they  formed  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  OTests.  The  Abbe  Sertori, 
on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  bitter- 


March, 

tongued  wit,  who  was  worth  conciliat¬ 
ing  by  those  in  authority.  There  was 
also  the  literary  or  archseological  trifler 
of  an  abbe,  who  made  himself  ridiculous 
by  his  erotic  verse  and  enthusiasm  over 
a  cameo  or  enigmatic  inscription,  and 
was  a  fit  subject  for  the  mordant  scourge 
of  Parini’s  pen.  The  Abbe  Benedetti’s 
favorite  literature  was  Macchiavellrs 
“  The  Prince.”  This,  too,  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  tone  of  thought  in  Rome 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

All  men  of  ability  in  Rome  at  this 
time  who  were  not  ecclesiastics  aspired 
to  become  abbes.  That  was  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  feat.  In  spite  of  Papal  bulls  to  pre¬ 
vent  people  dressing  indiscriminately  as 
abbes,  doctors,  advocates,  poets,  men  of 
letters,  and  even  dentists,  claimed  this 
harmless  distinction.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  species  of  popular  self-ennoble¬ 
ment — perhaps  an  unconscious  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  to  the 
latent  craving  for  at  least  the  husks  of 
that  equality  and  general  brotherhood 
which  was  soon  to  be  proclaimed  so  sen¬ 
sationally  in  Paris.  The  old  nobility, 
who  had  the  right  of  creating  “  cavalieri,” 
could  afford  to  look  leniently  on  this 
assumption  of  those  whom  we  now  call 
the  middle  classes  ;  but  there  was  more 
danger  in  them  than  either  the  Pope  or 
Rome’s  hundreds  of  princes  and  dukes 
seemed  to  think  there  might  be.  Even 
as  the  abbes  were  the  professional  enliv- 
eners  of  the  princely  drawing-rooms, 
also  they  ruled  the  roost  intellectually 
in  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Corso,  and 
especially  in  the  Cafe  Veneziano.  Here 
Rousseau’s  notions  were  bruited  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  here  the  leaven  of  republi¬ 
canism  swelled  in  many  minds  ;  and 
when  France’s  emissaries  came  south 
with  their  boxes  of  tri-color  cockades  a 
welcome  was  assured  for  them.  There 
was  little  luxury  in  these  cafes,  and  a 
single  spoon  passed  from  tumbler  to  tum¬ 
bler  among  the  coffee-drinkers  ;  but  the 
cafes  were  beginning  to  supersede  the  old 
mutilated  statue  near  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona  as  a  mirror  of  public  opinion.  The 
Rome  that  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
had  complained  about  and  criticised  its 
rulers  only  through  the  mouth  of  Mas¬ 
ter  Pasquin  was  amassing  strength  in 
this  new  direction.  The  childish  say¬ 
ing  of  wonder  of  the  Princess  Santacroce 
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to  her  governess — “  I  thought  there 
were  only  gentlemen  and  servants  in  the 
world”— might  have  come  from  the 
mouths  of  many  adult  Romans  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  abbes  and  their 
successors  were  to  bring  enlightenment. 

It  was  to  conciliate  the  irresponsible, 
light-hearted,  and  ignorant  pleb.,  that 
to  the  very  last  the  Popes  surrounded 
themselves  with  a  pomp  and  glamour 
that  made  the  people  cry  “  Bella  !”  as 
if  they  had  received  a  line  gift  from 
Fate.  In  his  coronation  procession  to 
St.  John  Laterau  to  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  clashing  of  all  the  bells  of 
Rome’s  innumerable  churches,  his  Holi¬ 
ness  was  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of 
four-and-twenty  pages  with  long  hair, 
in  vestments  of  silver  embroidery,  white 
silk  hose,  and  with  white  plumes  on 
their  heads.  Of  course,  further,  there 
was  his  regiment  of  Swiss,  in  helmets 
and  breastplates  of  glittering  steel,  with 
their  breeches  and  hose  of  the  Papal  col¬ 
ors— red,  black,  and  yellow.  Of  nobles 
and  princes  and  cardinals,  in  all  the 
splendor  of  their  wardrobes,  there 
seemed  no  end,  as  the  long  line  of  them 
passed  through  the  Forum — then  a  mere 
cow  market,  with  the  heads  and  stumps 
of  temples  and  triumphal  arches  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  mire,  and  with  a  bar¬ 
ber’s  sliop  insinuated  under  the  stately 
porch  of  Septimus  Severus.  One  could 
fancy  the  more  pensive  and  cultured  of 
the  abbes,  in  watching  the  dazzle  of  this 
sparkling  magnificence  attendant  upon 
Christ’s  Vicar,  thought  in  words  much 
like  those  of  Taine  a  century  later  : 
“  Modern  life  is  perched  upon  all  these 
great  relics  of  old  time  like  a  mushroom 
on  a  dead  oak.”  Mark,  too,  the  de¬ 
meanor  and  satellites  of  the  various  car¬ 
dinals  and  prelates  on  their  mules,  with 
violet  and  black  housings,  their  valets 
carrying  scarlet  portfolios  embroidered 
with  their  Graces’  coats  of  arms  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  their  mace-bearers  sup¬ 
porting  silver  maces  of  rich  and  admi¬ 
rable  workmanship.  Preceded  by  the 
cross  raised  aloft,  and  guarded  by  sol¬ 
diers  in  scarlet  and  soldiers  in  blue  silk 
from  the  loins  downward,  the  Holy 
Father  himself  appears,  on  a  white 
mule,  draped  with  crimson  velvet,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  and  himself  superb 
in  scarlet  velvet  and  ermine,  surmounted 
by  a  stole  of  heavy  gold  embroidery 


ornamented  with  huge  pearls.  Of  old 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  scatter  silver 
to  the  crowd  on  these  occasions  ;  but  this 
sop  from  greatness  to  insignificance  was 
discontinued,  because  of  the  forty  per¬ 
sons  who  were  crushed  to  death  in  the 
struggle  for  the  coins  in  the  time  of 
Paul  IV.  On  this  particular  day,  yet 
another  time-honored  (and  also  too  often 
dishonored)  privilege  was  withheld. 
The  basalt  lions  on  the  Campidoglio 
w'ero  wont  to  spout  wine  gratis  while 
the  Pope  thus  traversed  his  faithful 
city.  Ganganelli  put  a  stop  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  :  not  grudgingly,  but  from  a  pa¬ 
ternal  interest  in  his  subjects.  The 
pleb.  did  not  forget  this  sin  of  omission 
in  the  Pontiff.  After  his  death  the 
Jesuits  stirred  the  city  with  their  epi¬ 
grams  about  his  “  meanness  and  ava¬ 
rice.”  Ganganelli  was  too  wise  and  too 
good,  in  being  also  too  simple-minded, 
for  his  age.  His  words  on  several  sub¬ 
jects  are  worth  remembering,  notably 
these  :  “  The  Holy  See  will  not  perish, 
because  it  is  the  base  and  centre  of 
purity  ;  but  the  Popes  will  be  made  to 
surrender  just  as  much  as  has  been  giv¬ 
en  to  them.”  So  on  toward  the  Basilica. 
It  was  on  the  incline  thitherward  that 
the  accident  happened  which  appalled 
so  many  of  the  devout,  who  were  as  full 
of  superstition  as  of  devotion.  The 
Papal  mule  stumbled,  and  his  Holiness 
fell  off,  prone  upon  the  ground.  Here 
also,  however,  Ganganelli  showed  the 
resource  that  marked  him  no  ordinary 
Pope,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  man.  “  This,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  “  is 
Paul’s  way  of  taking  possession,  not 
Peter’s  and  his  smile  soothed  the  by¬ 
standers  even  more  than  his  words. 

Clement’s  deprecation  of  the  Church’s 
interest  in  temporalities  might  w  ell  have 
been  extended  in  a  more  personal  way 
to  the  cardinals  themselves.  No  won¬ 
der  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  despised 
the  Papacy  when  he  saw  on  what  a 
pedestal  it  rested,  and  from  what  roots 
its  head  proceeded.  We  would  not 
imply  that  there  was  much,  if  any,  of 
that  open  profligacy  of  the  worst  kinds 
which  m^e  Rome  infamous  under 
earlier  Popes ;  but  there  was  enough 
and  to  spare  of  scandalous  extravagance 
and  levity.  Innocent  XI.  shed  tears 
while  taking  their  eminences  to  task  on 
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this  very  subject  in  a  private  conclave  a 
century  before.  Their  eminences  were 
not  to  be  persuaded.  They  drove  in 
state  coaches  that  shone  with  gilding, 
and  kept  miniature  courts  of  their  own. 
The  gems  on  their  fingers  were  some¬ 
times  priceless,  and  they  demanded  from 
the  world  of  the  laity  an  humble  respect 
that  their  conduct  and  calling  ought  of 
themselves  to  have  commanded. 

Of  the  more  luxurious  of  these  digni¬ 
taries,  our  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  De 
Bernis,  the  French  Ambassador,  and 
Cardinal  Maurice  of  Savoy,  must  be  in¬ 
dividualized.  The  Cardinal  of  York 
was  not  satisfied  to  enter  Eome  from 
his  episcopal  see  of  Frascati  in  an 
ordinary  manner.  Foot-runners  pre¬ 
ceded  him  to  clear  the  w'ay  ;  and  his 
eminence,  with  his  many  followers, 
p^sed  through  the  gate  at  a  gallop. 
The  Cardinal  of  Savoy,  on  public  occa¬ 
sions,  had  a  train  of  two  hundred 
coaches,  and  an  army  of  gentlemen  at¬ 
tendants.  Lastly,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bernis,  whom  the  Cardinal  de  Albani 
loathed,  introduced  so  much  luxury 
into  Rome  that  his  villa  was  reckoned  a 
fair  miniature  of  Versailles  itself. 
Under  Pius  VI.  Rome  was  the  gayest 
city  in  Europe.  Her  palaces  were 
nightly  a  blaze  of  torches  ;  and  the 
common  people  thought  themselves 
happy  indeed  in  the  fireworks  and  music 
and  the  fine  show  of  coaches  and  well- 
dressed  ladies  which  fell  to  their  share. 
The  cardinals,  unless  they  were  decrepit 
or  serious-minded,  enjoyed  these  revels 
to  the  full.  As  it  was  a  maxim  in  Rome 
that  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  society, 
their  eminences  diverted  themselves  on 
the  frivolous  footing  common  to  the 
rest  of  the  nobility.  They  might  not 
dance  ;  but  they  formed  the  warmest 
of  platonic  attachments.  They  played 
basset  and  faro  with  their  jewelled 
fingers,  and  lost  and  won  piles  of  gold 
without  scruple. 

Here  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  times, 
in  which  our  Cardinal  of  York  has  a 
share.  It  was  the  3rd  of  March,  1782, 
and  the  French  Ambassador  was  giving 
a  profuse  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
Dauphin’s  heir  just  born  (to  die  seven 
years  later).  Rome  was  in  a  whirl  with 
gorgeous  lumbering  coaches  in  its  unlit 
streets,  and  the  lights  of  the  torch- 
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bearers  flashed  against  one  another.  At 
the  portal  of  the  Ambassador’s  pal¬ 
ace  the  coaches  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York  and  of  the  Princess  Rezzonico 
chanced  to  clash.  The  Priucess  was  the 
chief  guest  of  the  evening.  Naturallv, 
therefore,  the  coachman  strove  for  prec¬ 
edence  of  entry  into  the  courtyard. 
This  was  not  to  the  Cardinal’s  mind. 
One  of  his  runners  held  a  torch  under 
the  noses  of  the  Princess’s  horses,  and 
forced  them  back.  Thus  the  Cardinal 
passed  in.  The  Princess  was  so  cha¬ 
grined  that  she  publicly  sulked  all  the 
evening,  and  declined  to  occupy  the  seat 
of  honor  prepared  for  her.  To  be  sure, 
the  following  day  the  Cardinal  sent  her 
a  formal  apology  for  his  servant’s  con¬ 
duct  ;  but,  in  return,  she  gratified  the 
Cardinal  with  this  message  of  resent¬ 
ment  :  “  Tell  his  eminence  that  I  will 
have  his  lackey  flogged  by  my  servants, 
and  that  he  himself  is  not  a  gentleman 
like  his  brother  who,  though  a  claimant 
to  the  crown  of  England,  when  he  met 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  gave  way  to  him.” 

The  modern  visitor  to  the  Palazzo 
Colonna  may  be  glad  to  realize  in  a 
measure  something  of  the  splendor  of 
the  house  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
head  of  the  family  was  Grand  Constable 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  name 
Colonna  was  still  dear  and  reverend  to 
the  Roman  pleb.  Its  glory  now  seems 
to  have  departed.  Even  the  famous 
Sala  dei  Specchi,  with  its  mirrors, 
flower-painted  by  the  famous  Mario, 
does  not  please,  save  for  its  eccentricity. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  palace  now  of 
supreme  interest,  except  Caspar  Pous¬ 
sin’s  landscapes. 

The  Abbe  Benedetti  has  left  us  a  very 
intimate  account  of  one  of  the  great 
Colonna  receptions,  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  reproduce. 

It  is  the  28th  of  June,  1776 — the  day 
on  which  the  Pope  was  wont  to  receive 
in  state  the  Neapolitan  tribute  from  the 
hands  of  the  Constable,  as  representing 
the  Neapolitan  king.  The  seven  thou¬ 
sand  ducats  have  been  duly  brought  to 
St.  Peter’s  on  a  valuable  white  mule. 
The  mule  has  obsequiously  bent  its  knees 
to  the  Pope,  who  has  in  person  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  tribute  (“  for  our  dominion 
of  the  two  Sicilies”),  and  has  afterward 
been  led  to  the  Vatican  stables  as  a 
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perquisite  over  and  above  the  ducats. 
It  is  now  for  the  Colonna  to  rejoice 
Rome  with  a  festival  after  its  own  heart. 

I  The  palace  front,  and  the  street  in 
both  directions,  are  illuminated.  A 
platform  has  been  built  for  a  band, 

I  which  discourses  sweet  music  while  the 
I  guests  arrive,  and  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace,  who  keep  good  order — 
I  thanks  to  the  soldiery  and  their  own 
1  sober  instincts.  Coach  after  coach  rolls 
I  into  the  great  courtyard  ;  and  their 
occupants  are  welcomed  by  twelve  stout 
porters  in  livery  with  silver  staves  in 
their  hands.  Moorish  slaves  and  fam¬ 
ily  retainers  in  the  Colonna  colors,  give 
diversity  to  the  staircase  (lit  by  count¬ 
less  wax  candles),  by  which  the  guests, 
followed  by  their  servants,  ascend  to  the 
State  apartments.  From  a  first  ante¬ 
room  the  visitors  pass  to  a  second,  where 
a  bevy  of  major-domos,  in  black  caps, 
bow  them  on  to  a  third.  Stewards,  or 
gentlemen  of  the  Colonna  family  (in 
black,  with  swords,  valuable  lace,  silk 
cloaks,  and  girt  at  the  neck  by  massive 
gold  collars),  take  them  in  charge,  and 
introduce  them  into  the  Sala  dei 
Specchi,  where  each  guest  has  his  place 
allotted  him,  strictly  according  to  his 
rank. 

The  Princess  goes  through  her  ordeal 
of  welcoming  near  the  door  of  the  great 
hall.  She  is  seated,  and  supported  in 
her  trials  by  her  cavalier  servente,  a  man 
whose  good  looks  and  manners  are  a  by¬ 
word.  Attended  by  six  domestics  bear¬ 
ing  Avaxen  tapers,  ambassadors  and  car¬ 
dinals  approach  her.  Nobles  give  their 
arms  to  the  ladies  they  are  privileged  to 
chaperon ;  ordinary  gentlemen  guide 
their  lady  companions  by  the  finger  tips. 
The  cardinals  are  followed  by  caudatori, 
tail  bearers,  who  have  charge  of  the  long 
folds  of  their  red  cloaks.  Ladies’  trains 
are  upheld  by  pages.  The.  ceremony  of 
saluting  the  Princess  is  methodical. 
The  ladies  curtsey  low  to  her  ;  and  the 
gentlemen  kiss  her  hand,  bowing  pro¬ 
foundly,  with  a  backward  slide  of  the 
right  foot  and  a  bend  of  the  left  knee. 

Parini  has  written  of  “  those  two  sad 
and  tiresome  ^irits.  Ennui  and  Punc¬ 
tilio,  born  of  Ease  and  Vanity.”  One 
may  doubt  if  Parini’s  noble  contempora¬ 
ries  were  so  much  in  thrall  to  ennui  as 
he  would  have  us  believe.  He,  a  poor 
poet,  regarded  their  lives  from  a  stand- 
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point  apart ;  and  no  one  felt  the  impe¬ 
riousness  and  insult  of  class  distinctions 
more.  Still,  it  is  hard  not  to  think  that 
there  was  a  vexatious  amount  of  punc¬ 
tilio  then  current  in  the  world  of  fash¬ 
ion.  For  example,  here  in  the  Sala  dei 
Specchi  a  man  might  be  plagued  with  a 
malady  that  made  standing  a  martyr¬ 
dom  to  him  ;  but,  unless  he  were  an 
ambassador  or  a  cardinal  prince  of  the 
blood,  he  would  not  presume  to  sit  by 
the  side  of  the  lady  whom  he  favored 
with  his  conversation. 

At  about  half-past  ten  another  piece 
of  ceremony  has  to  be  endured.  The 
guests  have  been  introduced  to  the 
Princess.  Now  they  must  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  the  Prince.  A  door  is  flung 
open,  and  the  great  man  crosses  the 
threshold  with  a  smile,  salutes  his 
guests,  all  standing,  gives  his  arm  to  a 
lady  (for  once  dispossessed  of  her  faith¬ 
ful  cavalier),  and  conducts  her  to  a 
throne  seat  which  they  occupy  in  com¬ 
mon.  Again,  in  exact  order  of  prece¬ 
dence,  the  guests  go  through  the  trials 
of  introduction.  It  is  quite  the  vogue 
for  a  cavalier  servente  to  present  a  lady 
if  her  husband  happens  to  be  otherwise 
engaged,  but  most  ladies  are  for  the 
moment  (the  mere  moment)  taken  in 
hand  by  their  lawful  spouses,  who  for 
once  are  not  accounted  ridiculous  in. 
being  seen  in  company  with  their  own 
wives. 

Now  at  least  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  free  intercourse  among  the  guests. 
Lackeys  pass  to  and  fro  with  refresh¬ 
ments  on  huge  silver  trays  :  roseate 
ices,  strawberries  in  snow,  and  choice 
wines  from  the  Colonna  vineyards. 
The  scene  becomes  animated.  On  all 
sides  the  mirrors  reflect  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  powdered  heads  and  the  ^eam 
of  diamonds  and  of  other  jewel  heir¬ 
looms,  used  only  on  such  exceptional 
nights  as  this.  Even  the  abbes,  who 
abound  amid  the  ^ayer  dresses  of  dukes, 
princes,  and  cardinals,  are  not  such  fig¬ 
ures  of  woe  in  their  sombre  clothes  as 
you  would  imagine.  They  are  saved  by 
their  elaborate  shirt  frills,  their  gold  and 
silver  shoe-buckles,  the  lace  at  their 
wrists,  and  the  jewels  on  their  slender 
fingers.  The  cavaliers  now  resume  their 
willing  servitude,  and  husbands  devote 
themselves  to  any  ladies  rather  than 
their  own  wives. 

26 
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Toward  midnight  the  scene  changes 
again.  The  Prince  leads  the  way  into 
the  large  gallery,  whence  great  win¬ 
dows  look  upon  the  palace  gardens,  with 
their  oaks  and  pines  and  firs  rising 
darkly  against  the  starlit  summer  sky, 
and  the  buildings  of  Rome  beyond.  For 
a  moment  all  talk  is  hushed,  as  the 
music  of  a  pastoral,  by  Metastasio,  or 
some  other  master,  breaks  forth  from 
the  garden.  There  are  string  instru¬ 
ments,  flutes,  and  clarionettes,  and  now 
and  then  the  singing  of  a  master  tenor, 
or  a  chorus.  The  guests,  steeped  in  arti¬ 
ficiality,  listen  with  restrained  breath 
to  the  sentimental  rhapsody  about  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses,  and  afterward 
resume  their  conversation.  Conjurers, 
mountebanks,  wizards,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  attractions,  afterward  present 
themselves  in  brisk  sequence.  So,  with 
frequent  refreshments,  the  night  passes  ; 
and  when  the  dawn  has  well  declared  it¬ 
self  upon  Rome’s  hills,  and  the  thick 
pines  in  the  garden  have  lost  their  som¬ 
bre  awesomeness,  the  festival  is  over. 

Metastasio  and  his  melodious  trifles 
were  in  this  age  so  much  the  fashion 
that  ladies  loved  to  be  painted  clasping 
a  volume  of  his  works.  Formerly,  in 
their  portraits,  they  held  a  flower  or  a 
bird.  The  change  was  welcome,  if  only 
as  a  change. 

Another  and  greater  genius  for  a  time 
contested  with  Metastasio  his  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  society.  This  was 
Alfieri,  whose  oddities,  pride,  talents, 
and  extraordinary  devotion  to  the 
Countess  of  Albany  made  him  conspicu¬ 
ous  even  in  Rome.  In  1781  he  hired 
the  Villa  Strozzi,  furnished,  with  the 
.  use  of  the  gardens  and  stabling  attached, 
for  ten  crowns  a  month.  Nowadays  one 
pays  more  than  that  for  a  single  room 
in  an  unmentionable  street,  so  vastly 
have  the  expenses  of  living  in  Rome  in¬ 
creased.  Here  the  great  dramatist  wrote 
“  Merope,”  “  Saul,”  and  other  of  his 
plays,  dividing  the  rest  of  his  time  be¬ 
tween  his  horses  and  the  great  lady  who 
was  as  proud  as  himself,  and  would  hard¬ 
ly  condescend  to  speech  with  any  but  the 
very  best  blood  of  Rome.  Parini  must 
have  had  Alfieri  in  view  in  his  lines  on 
“  the  invincible  horse-tamer” — now 
pressing  the  warm  hand  of  his  lady,  and 
now  patting  the  glossy  back  of  his  steed. 
•No  man  had  a  more  dangerous  temper — 
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as  the  Pope  himself  was  easily  persuaded. 
One  day,  visiting  his  horses  (of  which 
he  had  brought  thirteen  from  England), 
he  found  his  stable-boy  on  his  favorite 
barb  ;  nor  was  his  anger  appeased  until 
he  had  thrashed  the  lad  so  that  his  pig. 
tail,  torn  from  the  fellow’s  head,  stayed 
in  his  hand.  In  his  autobiography  he 
tells  us  how  potent  was  his  passion  in 
another  direction.  The  force  of  his 
love  was  such  that  he  had  himself  tied 
to  his  chair  that  he  might  not  leave  his 
house  to  return  to  that  of  his  mistress. 
It  must  have  been  a  memorable  experi¬ 
ence  to  have  heard  Alfieri  recite  his  own 
tragedies.  Benedetti  was  present  at 
one  such  reading.  The  play  was  “  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  and  the  author  terrified  his  audi¬ 
ence.  He  seemed,  says  Benedetti,  like 
a  second  Cola  di  Rienzo.  Again,  in 
1782,  at  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna,  the 
great  man  took  part  in  his  own  “  Antig¬ 
one”  before  a  most  noble  audience.  The 
Princess  Rospigliosi,  wearing  diamonds 
worth  a  million  francs,  contested  with 
the  Countess  of  Albany  the  honor  of 
being  the  chief  lady  present.  The 
Countess  had  so  little  doubt  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  she  declined  even  to  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  Princess.  The  other  ladies 
marked  with  evident  envy  the  complete 
understanding  that  existed  between  the 
Countess  and  her  talented  cavalier. 

Alfieri’s  sojourn  in  Rome  was  destined 
to  be  brief.  The  Villa  Strozzi  and  the 
Fountain  “  di  Trevi  ’  (to  which  he  owed 
many  sublime  ideas  as  he  ate  his  simple 
breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese  by  its  side) 
knew  him  no  more  after  1783.  In  May 
of  that  year  he  was  exiled  from  the  Holy 
City.  The  Cardinal  of  York  was 
spiritually  antipathetic  to  this  thorough¬ 
bred  republican,  the  accepted  lover  of 
his  sister-in-law  ;  and  his  influence  did 
the  work.  Rome  was  not  quite  ripe  for 
any  but  a  dilettante  appreciation  of  the 
virile  stimulus  to  political  change  in 
Alfieri’s  sentiments.  Ten  years  more 
had  to  pass  before  it  was  possible  here 
to  amuse  one’s  guests  at  supper  with 
crackers  in  the  shape  of  Phrygian  lib¬ 
erty  caps  whence  tri-color  cockades  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Celebrities  of  many  kinds  came  to 
Rome,  like  the  Popes  themselves,  to 
puzzle  and  divert  the  Romans,  and  then 
pass  away  forever.  Among  others, 
Cagliostro  and  Corilla  should  be  noticed 
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briefly.  It  had  been  a  piece  of  ill-breed¬ 
ing  unpardonable  a  hundred  years  ago 
to  give  the  famous  charlatan  precedence 
over  the  famous  improvisatrice. 

The  institution  of  Arcadia  in  Rome 
was  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  fanciful 
revolt  in  many  noble  minds  against  the 
prevalent  luxury  and  duplicity  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Men  and  women  who  had  made 
love  and  danced  and  talked  scandal  in 
Koman  drawing-rooms  and  ball-rooms, 
until  these  exercises  had  become  habitual 
to  them,  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of 
aping  the  primitive  order  of  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  poets.  Nothing  would 
gerve  their  turn  but  that  they  must  as¬ 
sume  pastoral  names,  and  be  as  nearly 
pastoral,  idyllic,  and  innocent  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another  and  the 
fair  sex  as  their  somewhat  corrupted  na¬ 
tures  would  let  them  be.  Thus  the 
Duke  B.  and  the  Countess  C.  were 
known  in  Arcadia  as  Strephonito  and 
Clorinda,  or  something  of  the  kind.  At 
the  worst  it  was  not  so  very  culpable  a 
species  of  dual  existence,  even  although 
it  was  pure  affectation. 

Gorilla  Olimpica  was  the  pastoral  name 
of  one  Maddalena  Morelli,  a  talented 
young  lady  whose  reputation  for  beauty 
and  versification  extended  throughout 
northern  Italy.  She  was  invited  to 
Rome,  examined  by  the  pastoral  poet¬ 
asters,  and  pronounced  marvellous.  It 
was  determined  to  crown  her  with  a 
laurel  wreath,  and  the  Uite  of  Rome 
were,  of  course,  invited  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  Gorilla  is  described  as  tall 
and  fair,  with  long  loose  blonde  hair, 
vivacious  blue  eyes,  rather  large  of 
mouth  (as  one  would  expect),  gay  in  ex¬ 
pression,  with  shapely  arms  and  bust, 
which  fafter  the  manner  of  shepherd¬ 
esses)  sne  exposed  to  view.  She  ap¬ 
peared  thus  before  the  most  critical  and 
pungent  audience  the  world  could  show  ; 
and  her  dress  of  white  satin,  with  a  light 
crape  mantle  studded  with  silver  stars, 
much  enhanced  her  appearance.  Her 
examiners  had  already  put  her  to  the 
test  by  interrogating  her  off-hand  on 
twelve  subjects,  among  which  were 
sacred  history,  revealed  religion, 
physics,  metaphysics,  harmony,  etc. 
Like  one  inspired,  she  had  immediately 
answered,  in  verse,  in  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  Now,  therefore,  she  was 


first  formally  crowned.  Then,  being 
required  to  improvise  “  In  Praise  of 
Rome,”  she  straightway  chanted  on  this 
theme  to  the  accompaniment  of  violins, 
with  a  success  and  enthusiasm  that  put 
her  audience  almost  beside  themselves 
with  delight.  She  sang  on  two  other 
themes  taken  at  hazard.  Her  fame  was 
established.  At  the  reception  which 
followed,  she  was  congratulated  by  car¬ 
dinals  and  princesses,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  but 
the  poor  lady,  thus  strung  to  so  high  a 
pitch,  was  doomed  to  realize  that  the 
Arcadians  and  the  nobility  were  not  all 
Rome.  The  entertainment  over,  she 
was  escorted  to  a  gilded  senatorial  car¬ 
riage.  Here  the  populace  began  to  hiss 
her,  and  home  she  went  to  a  continued 
salvo  of  hisses.  Not  even  the  fireworks 
which,  for  the  mob’s  sake,  had  been 
sent  up  during  her  coronation,  could 
convince  the  conservative  Roman  pleb. 
that  it  was  advisable  for  young  women 
to  show  conspicuous  talent  and  vaunt 
their  talents  in  public.  Pasquin  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  to  the  mob.  In  short,  poor 
Gorilla  was  so  much  distressed  that  she 
left  Rome  as  suddenly  as  she  had  come 
to  it.  Perhaps  it  is  well  she  did  so. 
She  was  thus,  at  any  rate,  spared  the 
mortification  of  the  neglect  and  ridicule 
of  her  aristocratic  admirers  also,  which 
must  have  been  her  lot  after  the  first 
novelty  of  her  apparition  had  worn  off. 

In  1789,  Gagliostro  appeared  in  Rome, 
to  end  his  eventful  and  iniquitous 
career.  As  we  read  of  this  arch  rogi  e 
in  Dumas’s  presentment,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  feel 
respect  for  his  powers  ;  but  the  novel¬ 
ist  shows  us  one  side  of  his  life  only, 
and,  of  course,  exaggerates  that.  It  is 
as  well  to  know  that  the  man  who,  in 
September,  1789,  claimed  to  have 
supernatural  powers  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  in¬ 
fluential  noblemen,  ladies,  and  ecclesias¬ 
tics  of  Rome  had  been  a  rogue  and  vaga¬ 
bond  from  his  boyhood.  The  wife  who 
accompanied  him  was  his  confederate. 
Her  beauty  had  been  another  source  of 
income  in  the  different  European  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  they  had  travelled 
with  baleful  effect.  Born  in  1743, 
Gagliostro  or  Balsamo  (to  give  him  his 
common  name)  was  thus  forty-six  when 
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he  had  the  audacity  to  issue  invitations 
in  Rome  for  a  seance  in  his  Hall  of 
Mysteries. 

The  seance  was  two  hours  after  sun¬ 
set  in  the  large  room  of  a  villa  near  the 
Pincian  gate.  Guests  were  admitted 
by  a  password,  and  thus  ushered  into  a 
well-lighted  room,  on  the  walls  of  which 
the  ordinary  masonic  symbols  had  been 
painted  in  profusion.  Statues  of  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Assyrian,  and  Oriental  idols  were 
set  here  and  there,  and  Latin  phrases 
were  written  on  one  of  the  walls.  At 
the  end  of  the  room  was  a  platform,  or 
kind  of  altar,  agreeably  furnished  with 
skulls,  mummies,  live  serpents,  parch¬ 
ments,  crucibles,  and  powders. 

Cagliostro  is  described  at  this  time  as 
a  man  of  middle  height,  fat,  with  a 
stern  evil  air,  and  a  suspicious  look. 
His  wife  was  still  beautiful,  sha^ly,  and 
of  an  animated  countenance.  Entering 
the  room,  this  accomplished  charlatan 
mounted  a  tripod  and  began  as  follows  : 

“  I  ought  to  tell  you  something  of  my 
life,  reveal  to  you  my  past  and  tear  the 
veil  which  prevents  you  from  seeing  it. 
Enter,  therefore,  and  listen.  ...  I  see 
the  vast  desert,  huge  palms  casting  their 
shadows  on  the  sand,  the  tranquil  Nile 
in  its  course,  the  Sphinxes,  the  obelisks, 
and  majestic  columns.  ...  It  is 
Memphis,  the  Sacred  City  ;  and  there 
is  the  glorious  King  Thothmes  III.  en¬ 
tering  it  in  triumph,  after  having  con¬ 
quered  the  Canaanites  and  Syrians.  I 
see — ” 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  high 
priests  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  fel¬ 
low  pretended  that  he  was  with  Christ 
at  Cana,  and  a  witness  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  change  of  water  into  wine. 

Suddenly  altering  his  voice,  he  cried  : 
“  And  I,  too,  will  perform  this  miracle. 
I  will  reveal  hidden  mysteries  to  you. 
Nothing  is  concealed  from  me.  I  know 
all  things.  I  am  immortal — antedilu¬ 
vian.  Ego  sum  qui  sum 

That  said,  he  let  a  few  drops  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  fluid  fall  into  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  declared  that  Falernian  wine 
was  the  result.  The  liquor  was  tasted, 
and  pronounced  excellent.  Of  course, 
too,  he  prated  of  his  elixir  of  life  and 
rejuvenescence.  This  he  brought  forth, 
and  tried  on  several  ladies  “  of  a  certain 
age,”  whose  eyes  sparkled,  and  cheeks 
straightway  gained  a  youthful  flush. 
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Then  he  went  a  step  farther,  and  those 
who  remembered  his  association  with  the 
famous  diamond  necklace  ought  to  have 
taken  warning  from  history.  He  claimed 
to  enlarge  precious  stones,  and  asked  his 
audience  to  put  his  powers  to  the  test. 
Nothing  loath,  the  Cardinal  De  llernis 
offered  a  diamond  ring  from  his  hand, 
and  cried  like  a  child  with  delight  when 
the  jewel  (or  something  like  it)  was  re¬ 
turned  to  him  twice  its  original  size. 

Balsamo  was  now  to  give  the  French 
Ambassador  a  shock  of  another  kind. 
Summoning  his  “  pupil,”  or  medium,  he 
bade  the  girl  look  into  a  crystal  bowl 
fllled  with  water,  and  relate  what  she 
saw  there.  There  and  then,  on  this 
flfteenth  of  September  Cagliostro  told 
the  startled  Romans  of  the  ruin  that  was 
coming  upon  Louis  XVI.  ;  of  the  crowd 
shouting  “  Down  with  the  king”  as 
they  marched  to  Versailles  headed  by 
a  duke  ;  of  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
the  levelling  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  lib¬ 
erty  that  was  to  succeed. 

No  wonder  the  French  Ambassador 
exclaimed  : 

“  Does  the  girl  mean  that  these  things 
shall  happen  to  my  sovereign  ?” 

To  which  Cagliostro  replied,  ”  I  am 
sorry  ;  but  it  is  so.” 

This  was  the  sensation  of  the  evening. 
The  after-proceedings  consisted  mainly 
of  a  lecture  on  freemasonry.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  noblemen  and  ladies  present 
had  much  to  wonder  about.  If  they 
could  have  known  that,  on  the  5th  Oc¬ 
tober  following,  Versailles  would  act¬ 
ually  see  just  the  events  foretold,  their 
astonishment  would  have  been  immeas¬ 
urable. 

Cagliostro  had  considerable  success  in 
Rome  after  October  5  ;  but  his  career 
was  suddenly  brought  to  an  end.  On 
December  27  he  was  arrested,  with  his 
wife,  and  indicted  as  a  heretic  and 
worker  of  spells.  His  wife  confessed  the 
many  misdeeds  of  her  husband,  and  both 
suffered  sentence  of  lifelong  detention. 
Still  under  this  sentence,  on  August  28, 
1799,  Balsamo,  Cagliostro,  or  the  Count 
de  Phoenix,  left  a  world  that  will  not 
soon  forget  him  and  his  rogueries. 

This  roughly-drawn  picture  of  Roman 
society  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  would  be  quite  ineffectual  if  it 
gave  no  hint  of  the  general  life  of  the 
man  of  fashion  at  a  time  when  the  Pope 
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himself  loved  luxury  and  an  entourage 
of  “  handsome  perfumed  youths”  more 
than  he  regarded  the  Apostolic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Church.  On  many  counts, 
Pius  VI.  was  a  respectable  Pope.  He 
was  not  vicious,  nor,  except  in  his  exac¬ 
tions  from  his  flock,  was  he  tyrannical, 
nevertheless,  in  no  way  can  he  be  said  to 
have  been  a  blessing  to  Rome — save  in 
his  taste  for  architecture  and  antiquities 
(at  his  people’s  expense),  whereby  the 
stream  of  tourist  travel  Homeward  from 
the  north  was  induced  to  flow  as  it  had 
never  flowed.  The  chief  shepherd  of 
the  Church,  driving  about  in  a  gilded 
coach,  drawn  by  six  milk-white  steeds, 
did  not  strike  the  pleb.  of  Rome  as  an 
anomaly.  Their  love  of  spectacle  was 
tickled  by  the  sight.  The  draining  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  —  Braschi’s  one 
thoroughly  excellent  work — was  not  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  pleb.  Even  that  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 

C  philanthropy  :  of  these  recovered 
,  His  Holiness  made  vast  estates  for 
his  own  family.  In  many  respects  it  was 
the  most  eventful  reign  for  centuries. 
A  rage  for  excavations  took  hold  of  the 
nobility,  resulting  in  marble  “  treasure 
trove”  of  priceless  value.  Well  might 
it  have  been  said,  just  before  the  French 
Revolution,  that  “  there  were  as  many 
statues  in  the  city  as  living  beings.  ”  In 
short,  externally,  life  went  on  smoothly 
and  enthusiastically  ;  and  even  after  the 
march  to  Versailles  there  were  few  who 
dreamed  that  anarchy  would  soon  set 
her  odious  feet  in  the  city  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  To  some,  however,  there 
were  fateful  signs  and  portents  even  in 
Rome.  It  was  enough  to  make  heads 
shake  when  it  was  told  how  the  Pope 
was  using  Church  property  for  purposes 
commonly  reputed  secular.  His  Holi¬ 
ness’s  spoliation  of  the  Santa  Casa  of 
Loreto,  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000 
francs,  was  another  unpleasant  fact. 
Men  who  bore  this  in  mind  could  And 
plenty  of  excuse  for  the  French,  when, 
in  their  turn,  they  sacked  the  same 
treasury,  as  well  as  the  Vatican  halls  and 
library,  and  all  else  in  Rome  they  could 
lay  hands  upon. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Roman  of  fash¬ 
ion.  The  inimitable  satirist  of  the 
period  has  perpetuated  him  for  us,  and 
with  him  has  oi  necessity  castigated  the 
Roman  ladies  whose  faithful  satellite 


he  was.  He  has  shown  us  the  dainty 
dandy  from  the  moment  of  his  awaking 
in  the  morning,  when  his  thoughts  fly 
straight  to  the  charmer  who  has  enslaved 
him,  to  the  last  minute  of  his  fashion¬ 
able  day,  when  he  stoops  and  kisses  his 
lady’s  hand,  as,  with  a  sigh,  he  resigns 
her,  sighing  like  himself,  into  her  dis¬ 
tasteful  husband’s  keeping  for  eight  or 
nine  mortal  hours.  No  sooner  have  his 
valets  agreed  to  admit  that  his  toilet  is 
complete  than  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
lady’s  house.  “  Behold  how  humbly 
thy  domestics  fall  into  double  line  to 
welcome  thee  !  Others  hasten  into  the 
streets  to  tell  the  world  of  thy  coming, 
and  others,  on  timid  arms,  support 
thee  !”  Once  again  in  the  familiar  pal¬ 
ace,  he  is  at  home.  The  husband’s  rule 
is  over  until  the  fresh  dawn  breaks. 
When  the  company  proceed  to  the 
dining  room,  the  cavalier  leads  the  way, 
with  the  lady,  and  the  husband  brings 
up  the  rear.  The  cavalier  seats  himself 
as  near  to  his  companion  as  possible.  If 
she  declines  to  distribute  the  good  things 
to  her  guests,  it  is  his  business  to  do  it, 
not  the  husband’s.  Openly  during  the 
meal,  the  engrossed  pair  toast  each 
other,  and  exchange  looks  of  affection. 
The  cavalier  applauds  the  wit  of  the 
guests  who  please  the  lady,  and  showers 
cutting  contempt  upon  those  toward 
whom  she  feels  indifferent.  When  the 
meal  is  ended,  it  is  for  the  cavalier  to 
touch  the  hostess  lightly  on  the  arm, 
that  she  may  rise  to  be  guided  cere¬ 
moniously  by  him  into  the  adjacent 
salon. 

Here  his  devotion  is  continued — 
“  for  the  faithful  cavalier  must  never 
leave  his  mistress’s  side” — and  while 
they  sip  their  coffee  the  lovers  discuss 
the  weather  and  the  carriage  they  shall 
use  (they  twain  alone)  for  their  after¬ 
noon  exercise  in  the  Corso.  In  due 
time  they  go  forth,  the  gentleman 
rerevently  carrying  either  the  pet  dog 
or  the  fan  and  smelling-bottle  of  the 
lady.  If  the  dog  chooses  to  lie  on  the 
lap  of  the  cavalier,  it  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  man’s  fidelity.  A  call  or 
two  of  ceremony  have  to  be  made  ;  and, 
of  course,  fan  and  smelling-bottle  or  lap- 
dog  in  hand,  the  cavalier  follows  the 
lady.  The  conversation  is  as  piquantly 
and  naively  scandalous  as  can  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Afterward  the  drive  is  continued  ; 
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and  why  should  not  the  amiable  pair  sit 
side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand,  enjoying 
it  ? 

Later,  who  but  the  cavalier  must  ac¬ 
company  the  lady  to  the  gayeties  of  the 
evening  ?  It  is  his  affair  to  see  that  her 
carriage  takes  all  possible  precedence  of 
other  carriages  in  entering  palace  court¬ 
yards,  and  to  avenge  her  if  she  is 
slighted  in  this  particular.  She  enters 
the  reception-rooms  on  his  arm,  re¬ 
sponding  duly  to  the  intelligent  and 
affectionate  pressure  of  his  elbow.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  receives  visitors 
at  home,  the  cavalier  must  stand  by  her 
side  to  support  her  and  smile  with  her 
upon  her  guests.  Perchance  she  fan¬ 
cies  a  quiet  game  in  the  midst  of  the 
babble  of  frivolous  talk  around  her.  If 
so,  it  is  for  the  cavalier  to  oppose  her 
at  chess,  “  a  pastime  specially  invented 
for  the  annoyance  of  jealous  husbands.” 
Thus  the  day  wanes  toward  midnight, 
when,  or  soon  after,  it  behoves  the  cav¬ 
alier  to  bid  a  tender  and  touching  adieu 
to  the  sorrowing  woman,  until  a  new 
day  is  established.  If  his  grief  and  de¬ 
spair  be  overwhelming,  he  may  seek  to 
drown  them  in  the  gaming  rooms. 
Then  either  a  new  distress  will  oust  the 
earlier  one  or  his  woe  will  be  forgotten 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  bank-notes  with 
which  his  pockets  are  stuffed. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  Roman 
“  young  blood”  a  century  ago.  His 
modern  descendant  is  but  a  thought  less 
ridiculous  in  his  amorous  infatuations. 

As  for  the  commonalty  of  Rome  in 
those  days ;  they  were  the  impulsive 
men  and  women  that  they  are  under  Leo 
XIII.,  with  the  same  vigorous  instincts 
of  loving  and  hating.  Their  abounding 
ignorance  and  superstition  differentiated 
them  from  their  great-grandchildren  of 
our-  day.  Even  now  the  old  dread  of 
bewitchment,  evil  spirits,  and  evil  eyes, 
is  not  dead  among  them.  Then,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  as  ordinary  a  note  of  their 
life  as  is  the  daily  newspaper  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age.  In  some  respects  they 
had  more  freedom  than  they  have  now. 
They  had  to  be  propitiated  by  the  higher 
powers,  to  whom,  except  when  it  seemed 
politic  to  pretend  otherwise,  they  were 
of  no  more  account  than  the  mud  under 
foot.  They  had  divers  harmless  enthu¬ 
siasms  which  were  not  ruthlessly  crushed 
by  the  cold  hand  of  superior  knowledge. 
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Thus,  when  in  their  bacchanals  and 
dances,  dressed  in  their  ancient  pic¬ 
turesque  costumes,  •  they  sang  proudly 
“  Semo  sangue  O'Enea”  (“  We  are  of 
Trojan  blood”),  the  cardinals  who 
chanced  to  hear  them  would  show  their 
incredulity  merely  by  a  sage  nod  of  the 
head  as  tney  pinched  snuff  from  their 
jewelled  boxes  with  their  jewelled 
fingers.  They  could  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  but  they  could  love  and  quarrel, 
and  drink  to  their  hearts’  content.  In 
the  pitchy  darkness  after  sundown,  the 
wine-shops  teemed  with  disorder,  and, 
we  are  told,  “  every  alley  and  porch 
served  as  a  brothel.”  They  did  not 
think  themselves  wronged  because  the 
ecclesiastics  and  nobility  of  Rome  daz¬ 
zled  their  eyes  with  the  splendor  of  their 
dresses  and  equipages — coaches  inlaid 
with  guinea  gold,  and  horses  decked  with 
silver  harness,  and  clothed  in  saddlery 
rich  with  gold-and-silver  embroidery. 
The  hospitals  and  pensions  and  dowries 
for  poor  girls,  which  the  nobility  cast 
to  them  from  their  abundance,  were  ac¬ 
cepted  with  sufficient  gratitude.  Noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  cataclysm  could  have 
bred  in  them  disaffection  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Papal  rule. 

Even  when  the  cataclysm  came,  and 
revolutionary  talk  was  m  the  air,  the 
pleb,  still  clung  to  the  old  order  of 
things.  So  far  from  welcoming  the 
sowers  of  sedition,  they  tore  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  arms  from  the  French  Academy, 
and  on  the  13th  January,  1793,  hunted 
Bassville  and  his  friends  with  the  tri¬ 
color  cockades  through  the  streets, 
finally  giving  Bassville  that  death- 
wound  which  France  so  amply  avenged. 

Upon  the  whole,  they  lived  easy  lives 
under  the  later  Popes  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  They  could  beg,  borrow,  and 
steal,  even  murder,  with  great  impu¬ 
nity.  It  is  computed  that  in  the  ten 
years  1758-69,  four  thousand  homicides 
were  committed  in  the  Holy  City.  His¬ 
tory  does  not  tell  us  for  how  many  of 
these  crimes  the  guilty  were  brought  to 
justice  ;  but,  at  a  time  when  churches 
and  ambassadorial  houses  were  inviolable 
asylums  of  refuge  for  felons,  manifestly 
a  murderer’s  security  from  the  gallows 
depended  only  upon  the  intimacy  of 
his  acquaintance  with  those  sanctuaries 
themselves. 

Lastly,  the  middle  class  must  again 
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briefly  be  noticed.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
there  was  scope  for  ferment ;  and  it  was 
just  among  these  despised  lawyers  and 
doctors,  and  writers  of  verse  and  of 
prose,  that  the  envoys  from  “  liberated 
Paris’'  found  themselves  at  home.  The 
middle-class  education  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  well  adapted  to  infuriate  the 
more  high-spirited  of  its  victims.  The 
whipping-block  was  used  in  the  priestly 
schools  even  more  than  in  the  places  of 
public  punishment.  The  influences  to 
which  the  child  was  subjected  from 
babyhood  seem  to  have  been  deleterious. 
He  was  hung  with  charms  of  several 
kinds,  to  guard  him  from  the  various 
evil  agents  which  (he  was  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve)  were  constantly  hovering  about 
him.  To  quiet  his  childish  tempers, 
his  mother  appealed  to  goblins  and 
other  awful  phantasms.  Ghosts,  de¬ 
moniacs,  the  resuscitated  dead,  and 
Satanic  imps,  were  an  inevitable  part  of 
his  creed  ;  and  he  was  constantly  men¬ 
aced  with  the  devil  in  person,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  able  and  willing  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  to  transport  naughty  chil¬ 
dren,  body  and  soul,  to  the  infernal 
realms.  Add  to  all  this  the  deadly  dul- 
ness  and  repression  of  the  home  life — 
the  wife  addressed  her  husband  as 
“  Signor,”  and  the  children  addressed 
their  parents  respectively  as  “  Signor 
Padre’’  and  “  Signora  Madre,”  rigor¬ 
ously  conforming  to  the  code  of  con¬ 
duct  wiiich  forbade  them  to  speak  un¬ 
less  they  were  questioned,  and  compelled 
them  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  their  chairs, 
and  never  with  crossed  legs  ; — and  it 
will  be  seen  that,  if  children  then  had 
the  innate  aspirations  of  children  now, 
they  must  have  had  more  cloud  than 
sunshine  in  their  lives.  Grown  to  man¬ 
hood,  these  Homans  constituted  the, 
revolutionary  leaven  in  the  city  ;  but 


their  acrimony  against  those  in  author¬ 
ity  was  untarnished  by  the  brutality 
which  made  Paris  infamous. 

Many  of  the  Romans  could  hardly 
believe  their  eyes  and  understandings 
when  they  beheld  the  French  in  pos¬ 
session  of  their  beloved  city,  and  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  suddenly  and  sensation¬ 
ally  overturned.  “  What  is  Rome,” 
they  asked  one  another,  “  without  her 
Pope?”  Bishops  and  nuns  were  now 
to  be  seen  side  by  side  in  the  theatres. 
It  was  criminal  to  be  caught  abroad  un¬ 
adorned  with  the  tri-color  cockade. 
Cardboard  and  tinselled  ornaments  of  a 
new  kind  were  flaunted  in  the  public 
places,  with  half- naked  men,  women 
and  boys  to  symbolize  the  virtues  for 
which  Rome  was  to  be  indebted  to 
France — Rome,  the  inspired  source  of 
all  earthly  virtue  !  The  populace, 
however,  took  heart  of  grace.  They 
hissed  these  foolish  puppet  shows,  even 
as  they  had  hissed  Gorilla  and  many 
another  distasteful  novelty.  They 
cared  not  a  jot  to  hear  that  a  reign  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  had 
begun.  Indeed,  to  them  and  many  of 
their  betters,  it  seemed  as  shocking  for  a 
cardinal  to  sign  a  manifesto,  “  Citizens 
So-and-so,”  as  for  a  bishop  to  be  seen 
^  in  the  theatre,  with  real  women  acting 
‘on  the  stage  before  him.  Still,  some 
could  live  through  these  years  of  trouble 
comforted  by  a  philosophy  that  told 
them  of  the  iron  inevitability  of  class 
distinctions  although  the  empty  titles 
which  indicated  them  might  be  burned 
in  their  register  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people. — 

“  Rogues  are  still  rogues,  gentlemen 
remain  gentlemen  ;  the  nobility  are  not 
the  less  noble  because  they  are  called 
,  citizens,  and  the  pleb.  will  always  be 
the  pleb.” — National  Review. 


OLD  WENLOCK  AND  ITS  FOLKLORE. 
BY  LADY  CATHERINE  MILNES  GASKELL. 


The  old  town  and  borough  of  Much 
Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Edge  and  is  encircled  by  hills. 
To  the  east  of  the  little  town  rise  the 
stately  ruins  of  St.  Milburg’s  Church, 
while  beside  them  stands  the  prior’s 


house,  still  a  dwelling-house,  in  good 
preservation.  Mediaeval  customs  and 
traditions  have  lingered  on  later  than 
in  most  places,  and  the  names  of  many 
of  the  streets  savor  of  the  past.  There 
is  even  now  a  Bull  Ring  and  a  Spital 
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Street  (a  corruption  of  Hospital  Street). 
The  Spital  in  the  days  of  the  abbey  was 
an  asylum  where  the  poor  and  sick  could 
go  for  a  night’s  lodging,  and  also  served 
as  a  shelter  for  wearied  travellers  and 
pilgrims.  Above  the  vicarage  rises  a 
green  meadow  still  called  the  Cockpit. 
Here  in  old  days  the  whole  village  used 
to  turn  out  and  witness  the  crum  sport 
that  took  place  there. 

In  a  fine  old  stone  house  which  was 
formerly  called  Ashfield  Hall  (the  town 
house  of  the  Lawleys,  and  which  was 
afterward  turned  into  an  inn,  and  known 
as  the  “  Blue  Bridge”)  some  workmen 
who  were  repairing  the  house  found,  in 
1853,  a  roll  of  parchment.  The  house 
at  that  time  belonged  to  Dr.  Brookes. 
Unfortunately  only  one  sheet  was  saved, 
as  the  men  destroyed  the  rest,  alleging 
that  they  were  sure  “  none  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  would  wish  to  soil  theirselves  with 
such  old  rubbish.”  The  document  saved 
related  to  the  resignation  of  the  priory 
of  Bermondsey  by  John  of  Cusancia  to 
Henry,  superior  of  the  priory  of  Wen- 
lock,  and  IS  dated  1360. 

Sir  Thomas  Botelar,  the  first  Protes¬ 
tant  vicar  of  Much  Wenlock,  gives  a 
charming  description  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  hdd  there,  “  by  desire  of  the 
burgesses  of  the  town,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  R.  Lawley  of  the  Ash,  to  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  President  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  and  Justice  Town- 
synde,  on  their  way  to  Bridgnorth,”  in 
1554.  We  are  told  that  “  the  mansion 
was  decked  in  the  best  manner,  and  that 
silver  plate  was  placed  before  them,  and 
that  they  partook  of  cakes,  fine  wafers, 
wyne  white  and  claret,  and  sack,”  and 
that  when  they  rose  the  distinguished 
guests  “  gave  great  and  gentle  thanks.” 
Charles  I.  dated  some  despatches  thence, 
and  tradition  says  slept  one  night  there. 

Wenlock  still  has  its  stocks,  and 
formerly  had  its  pillory.  The  whipping¬ 
posts  and  irons  can  be  seen  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  old  market  hall.  The  gal¬ 
lows  was  on  the  Edge  top.  “  Scolds” 
and  “  shrews”  as  a  punishment  were 
made  to  wear  a  bridle.  This  was  a  kind 
of  iron  helmet  which  fitted  on  tightly  to 
the  mouth  and  prevented  any  movement 
of  the  tongue.  There  was  also  a  cuck- 
ing  or  cockold  stool,  for  ducking  women 
of  evil  life. 

The  old  folk  can  many  of  them  re- 
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member  seeing  women  wear  the  bridle 
men  whipped  round  the  town,  and  boys 
and  men  punished  for  milder  delinquen. 
cies  by  imprisonment  in  the  stocks. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Swyney, 
said  to  me,  “  Often  have  I  seen  poor 
Judy  Cookson  walked  round  the  town 
in  the  shrew’s  bridle.  ’Er  was  said  to 
be  the  best  abuser  in  the  borough,  and 
’er  wud  go  and  curse  anybody  for  three- 
ha’pence — that  was  the  fee.”  Mrs. 
Swyney’s  mother  once,  moved  to  gener¬ 
ous  pity  at  the  sight  of  this  brutal  pun¬ 
ishment,  exclaimed  that  she  “  didn’t 
care  how  much  a  woman  ’ad  sinned,  no 
living  soul  could  deserve  that  torture 
for  I  heard  “  it  punished  a  Christian 
terrible,”  and  once  during  the  operation 
of  wearing  it  “  the  poor  creature’s  face 
streamed  with  blood,  and  two  teeth  fell 
out  in  removing  the  bridle.”  Prisoners 
were  whipped  from  the  dungeon  below 
the  Guildhall  to  the  White  Hart  Inn, 
and  so  round  the  town.  After  they 
were  whipped  their  stripes  were  washed 
with  salt  and  water,  and  they  were  let 

fo.  All  punishments  were  inflicted  on 
[ondays — market  days.  Mrs.  Swyney 
was  wont  to  say,  “  Judy  used  to  abuse 
Sir  Watkin’s  agent  something  terrible, 
’im  as  they  called  ‘  King  Collins,’  for  ’e 
did  what  ’e  listed  and  none  durst  say 
’im  nay.  She  was  a  fearsome  pelrollick, 
it  is  true,  was  Judy,  but  I  never  knowed 
as  the  bridle  did  ’er  any  good.  It  makes 
me  swimey-headed,”  the  old  lady  would 
add,  “  only  to  think  of  those  Mondays, 
with  the  relatives  all  cursing  and  cry¬ 
ing,  the  lads  laughing  and  jeering,  and 
the  lawyer  men  looking  on  to  see  as  their 
law  was  carried  out.” 

Every  intelligent  foreigner  believes 
that  during  the  last  century  English- 
jnen  habitually  bought  and  sold  their 
wives  at  Smithfield.  A  similar  case 
took  place  at  Wenlock  some  sixty  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Swyney  has  often  told  me 
the  story  of  how  ‘  ‘  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Yates  sold  his  wife,  ‘  Mattie,’  to  a 
man  called  Richards.”  Yates  brought 
in  “  his  missus  in  a  cart,  with  a  halter 
round  her  neck,  from  Brocton,  and  sold 
her  for  2«.  6rf.  When  Yates  got  to  the 
market-place  ’e  turned  shy,  and  tried  to 
get  out  of  the  business,  but  Mattie  mad’ 
un  stick  to  it.  ’Er  flipt  her  apern  in  ’er 
gude  man’s  face,  and  said,  ‘  Let  be,  yer 
rogue.  I  wull  be  sold  j  I  wants  a 
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change.’  ”  Contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  Mattie’s  second 
marriage  turned  out  very  happily,  and 
she  and  Richards  lived  for  many  years 
amicably  in  the  Bull  Ring.  My  old 
friend  W  often  told  me  that  formerly 
“  they  didn’t  mess  with  one  baby  at  a 
time  in  christening,  but  took  a  whole 
family  at  once.  ”  “I  was  baptized,”  she 
said,  “  with  my  brothers  Absalom  and 
Beulah,  and  my  sisters  Lizzie  and  Ann- 
meralda.  We  was  five,  and  we  was 
done  by  Parson  Tinkler.  I  mind  me  I 
was  right  plaized,  for  I  made  out  I  had 
left  my  sins  behind  me,  and  mother  she 
’a  gav  us  suet  dumplings  and  sugar  with 
our  baked  apples.” 

Once  I  asked  Mrs.  Swyney  whether 
she  thought  the  girls  of  the  present  day 
better  off  than  the  maidens  of  her  own 
time.  “  Nay,  madam,”  was  her  reply, 
“  they  get  higher  wage  than  ever  I  did, 
’tis  true  ;  hut  then,”  she  added  severely, 
“  they’re  so  lifted  up  with  pride  that 
there’s  mony  a  one  as  clems  her  belly 
to  embellish  her  back.  Now,  there’s 
my  great-niece  Sarah,”  she  added  with 
acrimony  ;  “  she’s  up  in  a  balloon  of 
ride,  and  her  stomacn  is  a-puffed  up  as 
igh  as  a  fancy  puffier  pigeon  when  she 
goes  to  church  in  her  feathers  and  ’er 
furbelows  or  walks  with  her  Joe  on  Sun¬ 
days.  They  dus  but  little  work,  the 
wenches,  now.  When  my  brother 
Beulah  was  but  a  shaver  they  made  him 
crow-boy  to  Farmer  Smout,  and  I  was 
only  a  shred  of  a  maid  when  I  worked 
in  Squire  Forester’s  gang  at  weeding 
and  such  like.  We  used  oftentimes,” 
continued  the  old  lady,  “  to  see  the  old 
gentleman  ride  out  in  scarlet  with  a 
poweration  of  gay  ladies.  The  quality 
then  knew  ’ow  to  behave  theirselves.” 
After  that,  my  old  friend  continued, 
“  1  went  to  work  at  the  Downes  farm. 
Harvest  time  was  very  different  to  what 
it  is  now.  In  them  days  there  was 
brewing  and  baking.  Why,  us  used  to 
bake  eight  bushels  in  a  day  when  us  ’ad 
the  thirty  Welshmen  for  the  mowing  as 
slent  in  the  barn,  and  the  maister  used 
to  kill  a  sheep  every  day,  and  there  was 
nought  but  the  bones  left  come  caudle 
time.” 

In  the  last  century  and  even  up  to 
the  twenties  in  this  I  have  been  told  by 
Mrs.  Swyney  that  girls  who  got  “  over¬ 
seen”— in  other  words,  who  had  lost 


their  good  name — had  to  pay  penance 
in  church.  “  I  mind  me,”  my  old 
friend  once  told  me,  “  of  a  certain  Betty 
Beaman.  She  and  I  used  to  meet  at 
the  pump  when  us  did  the  washing  for 
Farmer  Smout.  One  day  as  I  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  pail  and  she  was  a-pumping  in 
’er  burst  into  tears,  for  ’er  was  a-think- 
ing,  poor  crittur,  of  ’er  young  days. 
’Er  said,  ‘  Sally,  I  bain’t  what  I  was, 
and  never  shall  be,  afore  I  paid  penance. 
That’s  many  a  year  agone,  but  standin’ 
up  in  that  there  white  sheet  ’a  took 
something  out  of  me  that’ll  never  cum 
back.  The  spirit  left  me,  and  ever  sin’, 
though  I  can  eat  my  wittles  regler, 
somenow  I  ’ave  a-lived  like  in  the  dust. 
Sure,  I  ’opes  when  I  goes  as  some  un 
will  ’elp  the  good  Lord  to  misremember 
all  about  me.’  ” 

In  Old  Wenlock  there  was  much  hard 
drinking.  An  old  acquaintance  of 
mine.  Farmer  Tudor,  has  endless  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  rollicking  bouts  indulged  in 
by  the  gentry  and  in  coarser  forms  by 
the  young  farmers  of  his  youth.  “  It 
was  very  dangerous  in  those  days,”  he 
has  often  told  me,  to  refuse  to  get  drunk 
in  company,  for  “  the  man  who  wud  na 
pass  the  bottle  bain’t  a  true  man”  was 
a  received  axiom. 

My  old  friend  on  one  occasion  after  a 
christening  refused  to  partake  not 
“  wisely  but  too  well.”  Owing  to  this 
a  quarrel  sprang  up.  The  host  took  off 
his  stockings,  and  flinging  the  empty 
bottles  against  the  door  swore  that  no¬ 
body  should  walk  out  but  bare-footed 
and  over  the  broken  glass.  Farmer 
Tudor,  however,  being  a  man  of  met¬ 
tle,  jumped  up  and  declared  that  “  he 
liked  good-fellowship,  but  wud  not  get 
drunk  for  any  man.’’  As  he  spoke  he 
seized  his  opportunity,  slipped  out  of 
his  chair,  dashed  out  of  the  room,  and 
leaped  on  his  hill  pony,  and  away  he 
went.  A  general  howl  of  execration 
followed  his  exit,  and  one  big  hulking 
fellow,  by  name  Enoch  Lindop,  tottered 
on  to  his  feet  and  swore  he  would  do 
for  the  “mean-spirited  milksop.” 
Thus  saying  he  took  up  from  a  corner 
a  heavy  hunting  whip  with  an  iron 
handle,  and  leading  out  his  big  gray 
mare,  rode  after  my  poor  friend  in  hot 
pursuit.  A  terrible  chase  took  place 
over  hill  and  down  rocky  lanes,  with 
the  clear  moonlight  shining  overhead. 
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The  plucky  mountain  pony  galloped  like 
a  deer,  while  the  powerful  gray  followed 
close  at  its  heels,  and  the  quiet  night 
rang  with  the  curses  of  its  rider  and 
his  vows  of  vengeance.  “  Never,”  said 
my  old  friend,  “  had  I  such  a  desperate 
run  with  the  Wheatland  hounds,  for  I 
knew  I  was  riding  for  my  life.  Lindop 
was  drunk — not  drunk  enough  to  tum¬ 
ble  off,  but  drunk  enough  to  kill  me  in 
his  blind  and  masterful  rage.  I  felt 
like  a  hunted  hare.  Happily  at  last  I 
reached  the  hill  above  Wenlock.  Then 
I  knew  1  was  safe,  for  the  pony  was  as 
sure-footed  as  a  cat,  and  I  let  him  come 
down  full  speed  and  dashed  up  the 
High  Street  with  a  wild  clatter  Uiat 
brought  a  night-cap  or  two  to  the  closed 
windows.  I  was  just  in  time  to  jump 
off  my  little  beast,  rush  up  the  covered 
passage  that  led  to  my  house,  enter  the 
door,  and  lock  it  securely  after  me. 
Through  the  window  I  saw  ihe  brutal 
Lindop  lash  poor  Bob  with  a  yell  of 
fury.  A  second  later  and  1  beheld  my 
little  steed  tear  wildly  down  the  street 
in  one  direction  and  my  enemy  at  equal 
speed  disappear  down  the  other.” 

Dr.  Brookes,  one  of  our  leading 
burgesses,  has  told  me  that  when  he 
was  elected  an  hereditary  burgess  he 
was  requested  during  the  dinner  at  the 
Eaven  Hotel  to  drink  the  old  accus¬ 
tomed  toast  out  of  the  mace — “  Pros- 
peration  to  the  Corporation.” 

He,  however,  declined  to  do  so,  as  he 
was  told  that  he  must  empty  the  silver 
cup. 

Upon  this  one  of  the  leading  officials 
present  arose  and  said,  “  Doctor,  Doc¬ 
tor,  don’t  disgrace  yourself.” 

I  have  been  told  that  in  the  early 
part  of  tho  century  the  people  of  Wen¬ 
lock  were  a  very  turbulent,  hot-headed 
race.  The  men  were  very  big,  strong, 
and  prone  to  drink  and  fight.  “We 
mightn’t  ha’  been  lords  then,”  an  old 
man  once  said  to  me,  “  but  we  all 
thought  as  it  was  our  birthright  to  get 
drunk  when  us  was  so  minded,  so  long 
as  us  did  it  respectable,  as  well  as  to  sell 
our  votes  if  us  did  that  honest.  But 
arsons  then  they  warn’t  the  mighty 
unters  after  wice  as  they  be  now. 
Then  they  was  very  merciful  to  human 
natur’,  knowin’  as  ’ow  human  natur’  is 
wery  frail,  remarkably  so.”  In  those 
wild  old  days  each  candidate  would 
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bring  to  the  poll  a  hundred  followers  ; 
“  beer  wud  run  like  water,  and  every 
man  wud  have  a  turn  to,  and  many  were 
the  broken  heads.” 

When  “  old  Squire  Forester”  of  Wil- 
ley  was  elected  he  made  at  once  the 
shortest  and  most  popular  speech  on 
record.  After  hearing  that  he  was  re¬ 
turned  he  went  to  the  window  of  the 
Raven  Inn  and  thus  addressed  his  con¬ 
stituents  :  “  Men  of  Wenlock,  God  save 
the  King,  says  I,  and  prosperation  to 
the  Corporation.  ’  ’  After  that  he  closed 
the  window  and  retired  amid  thunders 
of  applause. 

The  temperance  movement  did  not 
in  early  days  meet  with  the  success  it 
deserved  at  Wenlock.  A  sermon  once 
preached  to  further  its  views  was  highly 
resented.  A  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  jumped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  dis¬ 
course  and  said,  “  There  ain’t  none  such 
words  in  the  Bible.”  The  clergyman 
repeated  his  statement,  upon  which  the 
man  who  had  interrupted  him  said, 
“  Get  down  from  the  pulpit  and  make 
room  for  a  better  man.”  The  clerk, 
the  sexton,  and  the  churchwarden  were 
sent  to  eject  the  offender,  but  the  dis¬ 
putant  unfortunately  possessed  colossal 
strength,  and  soon  laid  low  his  three 
assailants.  Then  the  congregation 
arose,  some  of  them  taking  one  side, 
some  the  other,  and  a  free  fight  ensued. 
Windows  were  smashed  in  the  town, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
temperance  minister  was  escorted  safely 
home.  The  mob  eventually  seized  the 
stocks,  and  amid  much  excitement  con¬ 
signed  that  ancient  implement  of  pun¬ 
ishment  to  a  limekiln,  where  it  was 
burned  amid  great  cheering.  In  order 
to  punish  the  offenders  a  new  set  of 
stocks  was  made,  on  wheels,  and  the  last 
man  who  was  put  in  them  was  known 
as  “  Snailey” — a  Broseley  man  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  foregoing  disturbance. 
According  to  the  minute  book  of  the 
magistrates  of  Much  Wenlock  he  was 
sentenced  by  them  in  June  1852.  The 
constables,  delighted  with  the  fact  that 
they  could  move  the  culprit  about  at 
will,  dragged  him  round  the  town.  The 
people,  however,  did  not  side  with  law 
and  order,  but  showed  themselves  very 
friendly  to  the  prisoner,  and  when  the 
officials  stopped  to  rest  themselves  took 
the  opportunity  of  cheering  their  com- 
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rade  in  distress  by  long  draughts  of  ale. 
When  Snailey  was  liberated  he  said  “  he 
liad  been  treated  like  a  real  lord,  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  was  going  straight  to 
heaven.  In  fact,  he  was  even  more 
drunk  than  usual,  if  so  cud  be,”  my  in¬ 
formant  said. 

A  curious  custom,  probably  of 
mediaeval  origin,  lingered  on  here  till 
the  middle  of  this  centurjr.  A  party  of 
young  fellows  used  to  ride  and  walk 
round  the  boundaries  of  the  old  bor¬ 
ough.  The  young  men  wore  wooden 
swords,  and  some  of  them  appeared  in 
different  disguises.  This  ceremony  was 
called  the  Boys’  Bailiff.  They  made  a 
progress  from  house  to  house,  and  were 
feted  Avherever  they  called  with  cakes 
and  ale.  When  they  returned  to  Wen- 
lock  one  of  their  band  would  stop  before 
the  old  guildhall  and  read  a  doggerel 
rhyme  which  ended  thus  : 

We  go  from  Beckbury  and  Badger  to  Stoke 
on  the  Glee, 

To  Monk  Hopton,  Round  Acton,  and  so  re¬ 
turn  we. 

Old  habits,  old  customs,  old  manners, 
and  old  forms  of  speech  and  of  belief  re¬ 
main  with  us  in  this  “  sleepy  hollow,” 
in  this  “land  of  dreams.”  Here  the 
curfew  bell  is  still  tolled  in  autumn  and 
in  winter.  Servants  are  hired  in  the 
market-place,  as  of  yore,  and  linen  em¬ 
broidered  smocks  are  still  worn  by  coun¬ 
trymen.  Old  written  charms  can  be 
seen  in  the  cottages  among  the  Glee 
hills,  and  men  and  women  continue  to 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  evil  eye  and 
in  the  existence  of  witches  and  of  witch¬ 
craft. 

Hemp  seed  is  sown  to  the  charmed 
words  of— 

Hemp  seed  I  sow. 

Let  my  true  love  come  after  me  and  mow. 

To  bees  are  softly  whispered  deaths  in 
families,  while  the  maidens  of  but  one 
gperation  ago  used  to  drop  needles  and 
pins  into  the  wells  of  Wenlock  to  arrest 
and  fix  the  affections  of  their  lovers. 
Psalm  cix.  to  this  day  is  looked  upon  as 
a  means  of  destroying  forever  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  young  couple  if  read  by  a  rival 
during  the  marriage  service. 

An  old  woman  once  speaking  to  me 
on  this  subject  said,  “  There’s  many  as 
'old  as  the  evil  done  wid  Church  books 
be  so  great,  that  ’tis  best  to  'ave  nought 


to  do  wid  ’em  unless  it  be  to  keep  ’em 
in  the  regler  pews  o’  Sundays.  Church 
books  in  the  ’ouse  ’tis  like  gatherin’  of 
the  first  primrose  or  a-bringin’ in  of  pea¬ 
cock  feathers.  There’s  many  1  know 
what  don’t  ’old  to  such  things,  but  I 
tells  ’em  the  Lord  don’t  put  such  fears 
into  our  hearts  for  nothin^” 

The  country  people  believe  deeply  also 
in  the  power  of  a  “  curse.”  The  last 
descendants  of  Judge  Jeffreys  lived  near 
here,  and  an  old  man  speaking  of  them 
one  day  to  me  said,  “  They  was  good 
enough,  poor  souls,  but  their  fortin 
melted  like  butter  in  the  sun,  for  the 
Lord  hada-written  it  up  against  them.” 

In  the  middle  of  this  century  there 
lived  at  Westwood,  near  Wenlock,  a 
woman  who  was  known  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  a  famous  witch.  Nanny  Mor¬ 
gan,  for  such  was  her  name,  was  a  black 
or  evil  witch.  She  was  described  to  me 
‘  ‘  as  the  wickedest  woman  as  ever  I 
saw.”  “  When  Nanny  met  me,”  that 
old  woman  said,  “  she  could  make  me 
break  out  in  a  cold  sweat  all  over,  for 
’er  had  two  gray  eyes  as  could  strike 
through  you  like  knives,  and  seemed  to 
burn  you  inside  like  Devil’s  fire.” 

“  VVe  was  terrible  af eared  of  Nanny,” 
“  and  none  durst  say  her  nay,  because 
she  knowed  everything  about  a  body, 
more  than  a  body  cud  know  hersel’.” 

Nanny  was  employed  by  her  neigh¬ 
bors  to  “  ill-wish”  those  against  whom 
they  owed  a  grudge,  to  prepare  love 
philters,  to  bring  recalcitrant  lovers  to 
the  feet  of  love-stricken  maidens,  and  to 
curse  for  those  who  “  cud  not  work  out 
their  own  hate”  unaided. 

“  There’s  no  use  going  against  the 
psalm,”  I  have  been  told  by  an  old 
friend,  “for  when  ’tis  read  out  of  a 
Prayer  Book  it  finishes  a  Christian,  body 
and  soul ;  but  when  ’twas  read  by  sich  a 
curser  as  Nanny  Morgan  there’s  no  angel 
in  heaven  could  flit  by  safe.” 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
Nanny  as  a  young  woman  was  tried  for 
stealing  a  coat  at  Bourton  ;  but,  owing 
to  her  being  at  that  time  a  “  queen  of 
hellish  beauty,”  she  was  acquitted.  She 
subsequently  married  a  man  who  used  to 
work  on  the  roads.  He  fell  ill  some 
years  after,  and  the  neighborhood  be¬ 
lieved  was  starved  to  death  by  her. 

There  was  an  inquest,  but  not  enough 
was  proved  against  Nanny  to  convict 
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her.  One  of  the  oflBcials  who  went  up 
to  inspect  the  corpse  declared  it  was  a 
loathsome  sight.  ‘ ‘  Three  dogs  and  four 
cats  rested  on  the  poor  body,  and  the 
face  fair  swarmed  black  wid  fleas.” 

Eventually,  however,  the  devil  got  his 
own,  and  Nanny  came  to  a  tragic  end. 
She  was  murdered  in  her  sixty-ninth 
year,  in  September  1857,  by  her  lodger 
Wright,  a  young  man  from  Baschurch, 
for  whom,  it  is  said,  she  had  conceived 
an  unholy  passion,  and  who  killed  her, 
it  is  alleged,  to  escape  from  her  spiritual 
thraldom. 

During  the  trial  the  judge  said  to 
him,  “  Prisoner,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  in  your  defence?”  Wright  re¬ 
plied,  “  ’Tis  no  use  my  speaking,  for 
His  all  on  one  side,  like  the  Bridgnorth 
election  ;  you  be  all  agin  me.”  Wright 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  recom¬ 
mended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  and 
eventually  transported  for  life. 

Dr.  Brookes  has  told  me  that  he  was 
one  of  the  party  who  went  with  the 
chief  constable  to  Nanny’s  house  when 
they  heard  that  she  was  murdered. 
They  found  the  wretched  sorceress  lying 
with  her  head  on  the  flrst  steps  oi  her 
staircase,  her  long  hair  hanging  about 
her  shoulders  in  mats,  clotted  with 
blood.  One  of  her  dogs,  her  sole 
mourner,  was  howling  piteously  by  her 
side.  Nanny  kept  innumerable  cats 
and  many  dogs.  “  The  house  foul 
reeked  of  cats,”  I  was  told,  and  one, 
“a  gray  sheeny  Tom,  was  known  by 
the  evil  name  of  Hell-Blaw.”  She  kept 
also  toads  in  a  box,  and  “  called  unto 
her  azgals  (lizards)  from  the  garden.” 
After  her  death  wheelbarrows  full  of 
letters  were  found  in  the  cottage,  which 
had  been  written  consulting  her  on  va¬ 
rious  matters,  and  some  of  them  were 
said  to  have  been  penned  by  most  “  re¬ 
spectable  people.”  These  notes,  with 
her  books,  some  of  which  last  were 
MSS.,  were  written  in  the  “  Devil’s 
tongue,”  and  “in  various  speeches.” 
They  were  all  burned,  by  order  of  the 
mayor,  in  the  yard  of  the  Talbot  Inn, 
before  all  the  townsfolk  of  Wenlock. 

I  once  expressed  my  keen  regret  to 
an  old  man  who  had  been  present  on 
this  occasion  at  the  destruction  of  the 
witch’s  library.  For  this  displ^  of 
what  he  considered  evil  curiosity  I  was 
rebuked.  “  Mam,”  he  said  severely, 
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“  no  clean-livered  woman  could  have 

Eerused  them  books.”  Such  was  the 
error  Nanny  inspired  that  I  have  been 
told  the  men  who  found  her  put  lier 
into  her  coffin  “  in  any  how,’’  for,  it 
was  explained  to  me,  “  we  was  terrible 
afeared  of  the  curse  that  might  come 
to  us  if  we  was  but  touched  by  witch’s 
blood.” 

Another  tragedy  a  little  earlier  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  Wenlock.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  keeper  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  of  Lutwyche,  by  name  Corfield. 
He  was  sitting  one  day  behind  a  yew 
tree,  eating  his  dinner,  when  some  one 
who  had  a  grudge  against  him  ap- 
roached  him  from  behind  and  shot 
im.  The  poor  fellow  knew  from  the 
flrst  that  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
but  struggled  home,  crawling  back  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  gasping  for  breath 
and  streaming  with  blood.  When  his 
wife  and  family  pressed  him  to  say  who 
was  the  murderer,  he  either  did  not 
know  or  could  not  recall  the  name,  for 
all  he  said  between  his  gasps  was, 
“  The  villain’s  done  for  me  !  the  vil- 
Iain’s  done  for  me  !” 

Of  course  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
state  of  uproar,  and  numerous  arrests 
were  made.  Among  others  a  certain 
Thomas  was  taken  up,  who  went  by  the 
nickname  of  “  Black  Joe.”  He  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  “  done  for 
poor  Corfield.”  The  murder  had  been 
committed  after  heavy  rain,  and  the 
ground  at  the  time  was  very  soft.  One 
of  the  chief  means  of  identifying  the 
criminal  was  by  the  boot  mark,  which, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  had 
been  very  clearly  defined  in  the  sticky 
red  clay. 

Unfortunately  very  zealous  people  do 
not  always  act  with  commensurate  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  head  of  the  police  in  his 
anxiety  to  convict  the  prisoner  took  a 
boot  of  Black  Joe’s  and  laid  it  on  the 
already  made  footprint,  declaring  as  he 
did  so  “  that  it  fitted  like  a  glove.” 

At  the  subsequent  trial  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  mainly  because  of  this 
incident,  although  he  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  murderer.  On 
hearing  that  the  jury  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  Not  guilty”  Black  Joe  stood 
up  in  court  and  said,  after  testifying  to 
his  innocence,  “  May  the  Devil  catch 
me  if  I  have  done  this  foul  deed  !” 
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Owing  to  the  general  suspicion,  how¬ 
ever,  under  which  he  labored  “  Black 
Joe”  was  obliged  to  leave  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  He  went  to  Wolverhampton  and 
found  employment  there  in  a  carding 
mill.  He  was  killed,  however,  soon 
afterward  in  the  machinery,  owing  to 
some  act  of  carelessness,  and,  curiously 
enough,  by  a  special  part  of  the  engine 
called  “  the  Devil.” 

In  spite  of  a  Board  school,  a  railway, 
and  a  bank,  many  are  the  milder  forms 
of  superstition  that  find  here  a  resting- 
lace.  A  white  donkey  at  Wenlock  is 
eld  to  be  a  sacred  animal.  An  old 
woman  of  my  acc|uaintance  who  has  one 
will  never  allow  it  to  be  struck,  as  she 
is  of  opinion  “  that  the  baiste  be  white 
by  the  finger  of  the  liOrd,  and  needs  no 
Church  marker.” 

To  injure  robins,  or  to  take  the  nest 
of  these  birds  in  spring,  is  accounted 
an  accursed  thing.  A  poor  woman 
once  told  me  that  “  her  lad  was  a-gettin’ 
more  naturaler  every  year ;  but  sure, 
ou  cudn’t  ’specs  much  else,  for  ’Arry 
e  ’ad  robbed  a  robin’s  nest,  it  being 
fobbed  upon  un  as  ’ow  it  was  only  an 
ordinary  fowl’s.”  It  is  also  believed 


generally  in  Shropshire  that  to  burn 
the  elder  bush  or  to  injure  a  lady-bird 
will  excite  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  There 
are  many  remedies  advocated  to  cure  the 
whooping  or  chin  cough,  as  it  is  called 
here.  You  are  recommended  to  crawl 
under  brambles,  pass  under  the  stomach 
of  a  piebald  horse,  or  sit  facing  the  tail 
of  a  donkey.  Wenlock  has  its  special 
amusements  and  interests.  Every  spring 
its  citizens  turn  out  to  see  its  races  ;  and 
the  Olympian  games  founded  by  Dr. 
Brookes,  and  held  every  Whitsuntide  in 
the  Linden  fields,  are  very  popular  and 
attended  by  all  the  country-side.  These 
games  consist  of  competitions  in  mod¬ 
ern  athletic  sports,  diversified  by 
mediaeval  pastimes,  such  as  tilting  at  the 
ring.  The  victor  at  this  exercise  gains 
a  silver  cup  and  is  crowned  by  the  Queen 
of  Beauty,  the  fairest  lady  present,  with 
a  wreath. 

There  is  also  a  library,  founded  by 
Dr.  Brookes,  and  among  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  donors  are  found  the  names  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  quick  rise  in  the  fame  of  the 
great  Dutch  master  which  has  lately 
taken  place  bears  witness  to  a  general 
extension  of  right  ideas  about  art. 
Forty  years  ago,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
few  even  of  those  who  had  knowledge 
would  have  included  Rembrandt  among 
the  first  half-dozen  great  painters  of  the 
world.  If  a  plebiscite  were  taken  to¬ 
day  his  name  would  very  likely  come 
out  at  the  top.  His  rivals  for  the  pre¬ 
miership  would,  I  suppose,  be  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  Velasquez ;  and  it  says 
much  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  that 
men,  some  of  whose  gifts  were  so  much 
more  popular  than  his,  should  run  any 
risk  of  thus  losing  their  place.  For  Rem¬ 
brandt  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pure¬ 
ly  artistic  of  all  painters.  In  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  his  production,  whether  you 
search  among  his  pictures,  or  his  draw¬ 
ings,  or  his  etchings,  you  will  scarcely 


find  an  instance  of  dislocation  between 
the  various  elements  which  go  to  make  a 
work  of  art.  You  will  recognize  a  man 
absolutely  faithful  to  his  own  person¬ 
ality— a  man  governed  through  life  by 
a  single  desire,  that  of  giving  the  purest 
and  most  condensed  expression  to  his 
own  ideas,  whether  those  ideas  were 
understood  by  the  people  about  him  or 
not.  That  any  one  of  whom  this  can 
be  truly  said  should  hold  such  a  place 
in  popular  esteem  as  that  now  enjoyed 
by  Rembrandt,  goes  far,  I  think,  to 
prove  an  enormous  advance  in  taste. 

The  bibliography  of  Rembrandt  is 
already  voluminous.  His  life,  indeed, 
has  not  been  written  su  often  as  those 
of  the  two  great  Italians.  His  work  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  extraordinary 
number  of  catalogues  raisonnes  and 
partial  essays  of  every  sort,  but  his 
career  as  a  whole  had  scarcely  been  ap- 
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f)roached  in  a  responsible  way  when  the 
ate  C.  Vosmaer  published  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  well-known  Life.  Down  to 
that  time,  some  thirty  years  ago,  biog¬ 
raphers  had  been  content  to  take  the 
grotesque  libels  of  Houbraken  for  gos¬ 
pel. 

The  Rembrandt  who  has  at  last  been 
disentombed  from  the  heap  of  false¬ 
hoods  under  which  he  lay  buried  so  long, 
turns  out  to  be  a  person  differing  in  a 
host  of  essential  particulars  from  the 
gloomy  miser  sketched  by  Houbraken 
and  accepted  by  Houbraken’s  success¬ 
ors.  But  Vosmaer ’s  Life,  excellent  as 
it  was  for  its  time,  soon  began  to  lose 
authority  as  new  discoveries  were  made. 
Dr.  Bredius,  M.  de  Roever,  and  others, 
were  enabled,  as  a  result  of  their  untir¬ 
ing  searches  among  the  Dutch  archives, 
to  correct,  supplement,  and  even  sup¬ 
press  many  parts  of  his  narrative,  while 
critics,  both  in  Holland  and  outside, 
with  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode  at  their  head, 
were  arriving  at  a  much  fuller  and 
sounder  knowledge  of  the  vicissitudes 
in- the  master’s  style  than  any  one  could 
claim  twenty  years  ago.  The  time  was 
ripe,  therefore,  for  a  new  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject.  The  materials  col¬ 
lected  were  available  for  a  new  narra¬ 
tive  ;  the  deeper  insight  into  his  art 
was  ready  to  correct,  expand,  and  re¬ 
arrange  the  list  of  Rembrandt’s  works. 
No  doubt,  as  the  years  go  by  and  fresh 
eyes  are  attracted  to  the  search,  newer 
facts  stiil  may  be  discovered,  newer 
lights  thrown  on  disputed  points  of 
authorship  or  chronology.  But  for  the 
present  M.  Michel’s  labors  bring  us  up 
to  date,  and  he  sets  his  hero  before  us 
with  a  vivacity  we  need  not  distrust. 

Before  going  on  to  give  a  short 
rhumb  of  the  master’s  life  as  it  is  now 
understood,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  the 
very  little  that  requires  to  be  said  of  M. 
Michel’s  shortcomings  as  a  biographer. 
If  the  scheme  of  his  book  has  a  fault, 
it  lies  in  its  endeavor  to  be  exhaustive. 
He  is  not  content  to  tell  us  all  that  is 
known  or  pretty  surely  divined  about 
his  hero.  He  is  rather  too  prone  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasing  but  hazardous 
exercise  of  founding  one  probability 
upon  another,  a  way  of  building  which 
leads  inevitably  to  unstable  structures. 
He  should  have  kept  his  own  French 
proverb,  Ce  n’est  que  Vimprbvu  qui 
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arrive,  a  little  more  constantly  before 
his  eyes.  It  might  have  saved  him 
from  making  a  good  many  unprofitable 
guesses  as  to  the  motives  and  mutual 
relations,  for  instance,  of  the  Rem¬ 
brandt  family.  Take  this  sentence,  on 
page  22  of  the  first  volume  : — 

“  Though  Leyden  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  Amsterdam,  Rembrandt  probably  re¬ 
ceived  few  visits  from  his  parents.  His 
father  could  not  easily  have  left  his  mill,  nor 
his  mother  her  household  duties.  But  no  i 
doubt  occasional  gifts  were  despatched  by 
the  loving  mother,  with  recommendations  to 
good  behavior  and  economy  from  the  father. 

The  latter  counsel  was  assuredlv  not  un¬ 
necessary  ;  generous  and  impulsive,  the 
young  man  had  little  idea  of  the  value  of 
money,  as  he  sufficiently  proved  in  after-life.” 

Judging  from  her  portraits  “  ]\la(lame 
M«^re”  never  made  a  present  in  her  life  ; 
in  any  case  the  passage  is  futile,  and 
there  are  too  many  like  it.  A  similar 
fault,  an  occasional  inability  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  true  boundaries  of  criticism, 

as  out  here  and  there  in  sections 
ng  with  the  master’s  work.  But 
these,  after  all,  are  trivial  blemishes. 

A  more  positive  fault  is  the  obvious  in¬ 
adequacy  of  M.  Michel’s  knowledge  of 
the  Rembrandts  in  England.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  master’s  known  pictures 
are  in  this  country,  even  after  allowing 
for  the  too  numerous  examples  which 
have  crossed  the  Channel  during  the 
last  few  years.  To  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  and  Buckingham  Palace  pictures 
reference  is  duly  made,  but  little  is  said 
about  those  elsewhere  ;  while  many  of 
the  superb  things  belonging  to  Lord 
Ilchester,  Lord  Browmlow,  Captain  Hoi- 
ford,  and  others,  are  entirely  ignored. 

This  would  not  be  of  any  great  im¬ 
portance  in  a  biography  differently  con¬ 
ceived,  but  in  one  schemed  on  the  com¬ 
prehensive  lines  here  chosen,  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  real  defect.  It  has  been  reme¬ 
died,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Mr.  Wed- 
more,  who  has  introduced  several  items 
into  the  catalogues  at  the  end,  and  has 
given  reproductions  of  Lord  Ilchester’s 
“  Rembrandt  in  a  Yellow  Gaberdine,” 
and  of  Mr.  S.  Joseph’s  “  Saekia.” 

The  doubts  in  connection  with  Rem¬ 
brandt  begin  with  the  date  of  his  birth. 
Three  different  years,  1606,  1607,  and 
1608,  have  been  given.  M.  Michel, 
following  Dr.  Bredius,  says  he  was  born 
on  July  15th,  1606,  which  makes  him 
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eixty-three  at  his  death  in  1669.  He 
was  the  fifth  of  six  children  born  to  the 
miller,  Ilarmen  van  Rhijn,  by  his  wife, 
Neeltjen  Willemsdochter  van  Zuit- 
broeck.  Humble  as  they  were  in  sta¬ 
tion.  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  Latin 
school  in  order  that — as  Orlers,  the  best 
authority  for  his  early  years,  put  it — 
“  he  might  in  the  fulness  of  time  be 
able  to  serve  his  native  city  and  the  Re¬ 
public  with  his  knowledge.”  Such 
studies  were  not  to  the  boy’s  mind, 
however,  and  Ilarmen  soon  perceived 
that  his  son’s  inclination  toward  art 
would  have  to  be  indulged.  He  was 
placed  with  Jakob  van  Swanenburch, 
whom  he  quitted  three  years  later  to 
study  under  Eastman  at  Amsterdam. 
It  was  during  the  first  short  stay  in  the 
city  whose  chief  ornament  he  was  after¬ 
ward  to  become,  that  he  underwent  the 
influence  of  Elsheimer,  who  had  been 
Lastman’s  master  in  Rome,  and  of 
Lievens,  who  was  his  fellow-pupil  in 
Lastman’s  studio.  But  Rembrandt 
only  stayed  six  months  in  Amsterdam, 
He  returned  to  Leyden  in  1624,  “  de¬ 
termined,”  says  Orlers,  “  to  study  and 
practise  painting  alone,  in  his  own  fash¬ 
ion.”  He  remained  six  years  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  working  much  from  the 
members  of  his  own  family  and  from 
himself,  carrying  out  those  elaborately 
staged  compositions  which  mark  his 
first  period  as  a  painter,  and  taking  the 
first  steps  as  an  etcher.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  work  of  this  period  is  the 
“  Presentation  in  the  Temple,”  at  the 
Hague,  a  lighter,  colder,  slightly  more 
over-schemed  forerunner  of  the  superb 
“  Christ  and  the  Adultress”  of  1644. 

M.  Michel  paints  a  graphic  picture  of 
Amsterdam  in  1631,  oi  her  growing 
trade  and  prosperity,  and  of  the  trans¬ 
formation,  not  only  in  the  city  itself, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  followed  the  long  struggle  with 
Spain.  These  were  the  years  of  Des¬ 
cartes’  sojourn  there.  They  were  the 
years,  too,  of  that  feverish  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  which  seems  always  to  follow 
upon  any  prolonged  national  crisis. 
The  picture  drawn  by  Descartes,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Balzac,  reminds  us 
of  descriptions  of  New  York  after  the 
civil  war.  He  calls  himself  the  “  only 
man  not  engaged  in  trade,”  and  re¬ 
joices  in  the  liberty  given  by  his  soli¬ 


tude  as  well  as  in  the  panorama  of  life 
unfolded  before  him.  He  was  not 
right,  as  we  know,  in  supposing  him¬ 
self  to  be  ”  the  only  man  not  engaged 
in  trade.”  The  revival  of  civil  life  had 
been  followed  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
attention  given  to  the  arts.  The  insti¬ 
tutions  fostered  by  the  war  had  encour¬ 
aged  painters,  and  now,  with  returning 
prosperity,  other  institutions,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  connected  with  charity, 
came  forward  to  commission  pictures. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
about  Holland  during  the  bitter  years 
is  her  activity  in  the  arts.  As  you  read 
the  pages  of  Motley,  you  wonder  how 
any  but  the  most  indispensable  pur¬ 
suits,  the  drawing  of  water  and  the  bak¬ 
ing  of  bread,  could  survive  such  scenes 
of  carnage  and  confusion.  And  yet  all 
through  the  struggle  between  William 
of  Orange  and  Philip’s  lieutenants, 
painting  never  quite  gave  up  the  ghost, 
while  no  sooner  had  the  conflict  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  devastated  provinces 
than  art  renewed  its  activity,  and  on 
all  hands  those  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  fray  began  to  sit  to  painters.  For  a 
long  time  Amsterdam  was  the  chief 
place  to  profit  by  the  return  of  peace. 
Her  position,  at  once  well  sheltered  and 
easily  accessible  both  from  the  interior 
and  the  sea,  has  often  been  likened  to 
that  of  Venice,  but,  perhaps,  a  compar¬ 
ison  would  be  better  with  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Her  position  at  the  head  of  the 
then  navigable  Zuider  Zee,  and  at  a 
point  where  all  the  canals  of  Holland 
converged  from  the  south,  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern  capital  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Within  a  century 
of  William  the  Silent’s  assassination  in 
the  palace  at  Delft,  Amsterdam  had 
practically  grown  into  the  town  we  all 
knew  until  the  other  day.  Like  sev¬ 
eral  other  Dutch  cities,  she  has  now 
begun  to  put  on  suburbs  at  an  alarming 
rate,  but  in  1630  she  was  already  at 
the  knees  of  that  rampart  over  which 
she  only  began  to  swarm  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

It  was  in  this  Amsterdam  that  Rem¬ 
brandt  established  himself  in  1630  ; 
here,  in  1632,  that  he  painted  his  first 
corporation  picture,  the  “  Lesson  in 
Anatomy  ;”  and  here,  in  1634,  that  he 
married  his  wife,  Saskia  van  Uylen- 
borch,  much  of  whose  short  married  life 
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must  have  been  spent  in  sitting  to  her 
husband.  M.  Michel  enumerates  some 
eighteen  portraits  of  her  of  one  kind  or 
another,  not  counting  compositions  in 
which  she  may  have  sat  for  single  fig¬ 
ures.  Some  have  recognized  her  features 
in  an  even  greater  number  of  cases. 
Saskia  died  in  1642,  the  year  of  “  The 
Night  Watch.’*  Vosmaer,  through  a 
misapprehension  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Scheltema,  of  an  entry  in  a  parish 
book,  gave  a  second  wife  to  Rem¬ 
brandt,  one  Catharina  van  Vyck,  whom 
he  was  supposed  to  have  married  in 
1665.  It  IS  now  believed  that  Saskia’s 
only  successor  was  Hendrickje  Stoffels, 
whose  irregular  connection  with  the 
master  began  about  1650  and  lasted  to 
her  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  about  1662.  The  most  intri¬ 
cate  and  obscure  points  in  Rembrandt’s 
life  are  those  connected  with  Saskia’s 
disposition  of  her  property.  She  made 
a  will  in  favor  of  her  son  Titus,  with  a 
contingent  remainder  for  the  benefit  of 
her  sister  Hiskia,  but  as  the  will  also 
contained  a  stipulation  that  Rembrandt 
should  not  be  legally  bound  to  carry 
out  its  provisions,  “  because  she  had 
confidence  that  he  would  behave  in  the 
matter  in  strict  obedience  to  his  con¬ 
science,”  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
exactly  how  it  came  to  precipitate  his 
ruin.  M.  Michel  goes  into  all  this 
question  with  great  care,  making  good 
use  of  the  documents  disinterred  by 
Dr.  Bredius  and  other  Dutch  inquirers. 
And  yet  we  are  left  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  viot  de  V'enigme  has  yet  to 
be  discovered,  unless,  indeed,  we  find 
it  in  the  pure  carelessness,  the  mere 
“  letting  things  slide,”  of  Rembrandt 
himself.  However  this  may  be.  the 
fact  remains  that  between  1654  and 
1658  the  painter  was  stripped  of  all  the 
property  ne  had  accumulated  in  the  his¬ 
toric  house  in  the  Bree-straat,  and  that 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  a  sort  of 
nomad,  shifting  his  lodgings  with  un¬ 
comfortable  frequency,  and  carrying 
with  him  nothing  but  the  materials  of 
his  art  and  some  little  wreckage  from 
his  collections,  which  seems  to  have  been 
saved  we  know  not  how.  During  all 
this  period,  except  the  last  few  years, 
he  had  for  legal  tuteurs  Hendrickje, 
and  his  son  Titus,  who  made  shift  to 
manage  his  affairs  while  he  confined  his 


thoughts  to  art.  How  he  passed  the 
melancholy  years  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  their  deaths  and  his  own  we  can 
only  conjecture.  That  he  preserved 
some  remnant  of  cheerfulness  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  famous  portrait  in  the 
Carstanjen  collection  at  Berlin,  which 
shows  him  laughing  lightheartedly  in 
spite  of  his  troubles,  his  solitude,  and 
his  more  than  sixty  years. 

During  Rembrandt’s  early  period  of 
activity  the  office  of  presiding  genius 
was  in  commission,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  members  of  his  father’s  family.  In 
the  years  of  his  first  maturity  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  it  was  filled  by  Saskia  ;  during 
the  last  and  greatest  time  it  fell  to  the 
erring,  but  faithful,  Hendrickje  Stof¬ 
fels,  whose  sympathetic  features  appear 
on  her  master’s  canvases  almost  as  often 
as  did  those  of  Saskia  during  his  early 
middle  age.  He  paints  her  dressed  and 
undressed,  and  her  figure— buxom  is 
the  only  word  for  it — suggests  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  objective  beauty  he  ever 
reached  in  his  dealings  with  the  female 
form.  For  clearly  she  sat  for  the 
“  Bathsheba”  of  the  Louvre.  Even 
now  all  doubts  have  not  been  dispelled 
as  to  Hendrickje’s  status,  neither  is  it 
quite  certain  tnat  she  died  before  her 
master.  One  tradition  says  he  married 
her,  but  no  record  of  any  such  marriage 
has  been  found.  No  mention  of  her 
has  been  discovered  later  than  1661,  and 
the  record  of  her  burial  has  been 
searched  for  in  vain.  Of  the  two 
women  who  have  come  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  in  Rembrandt’s  shadow,  she 
seems  to  me  by  far  the  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Saskia  lived  and  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  She  loved  her  husband, 
and  bore  witness  to  her  love  in  the  last 
act  of  her  life.  But  even  through  the 
halo  thrown  around  her  by  Rembrandt’s 
art  we  seem  to  divine  a  creature  defi¬ 
cient  in  blood,  a  child  to  be  petted  and 
adorned,  rather  than  a  woman  to  be 
loved,  a  being  who  shrank  in  the  fierce 
light  of  her  companion’s  genius,  as  a 
shallow -rooted  plant  withers  in  the  sun, 
rather  than  one  to  whom  his  worship 
was  life  and  satisfaction.  With  all  her 
ignorance — she  could  not  write— and 
her  absence  of  finesse,  Hendrickje  looks 
a  better  companion  for  her  master. 
Her  comely  features  brim  over  with  gen¬ 
erosity,  with  breadth  of  sympathy,  with 
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a  toleration  that  is  modern,  and  with  a 
capacity  for  the  love  that  grows  with 
love.  After  a  few  moments'  study  of 
the  picture  at  Berlin,*  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  how  Hendrickje  was  as 

ood  a  mother  to  Saskia’s  child  as  to 

er  own,  and  we  recognize  that  she  was 
Rembrandt’s  true  affinity.  It  would  be 
fanciful,  perhaps,  to  connect  the  freer 
method  of  his  last  years  with  her  char¬ 
acter,  but  the  curious  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  her  looks  and  the  abandon  with 
which  Rembrandt  worked  with  her  for 
his  model  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Rembrandt’s  son  Titus  died  in  1668, 
and  the  old  painter  was  left  with  two 
children,  his  grand* daughter  Titia,  the 
daughter  of  Titus,  and  Hendrickje’s 
daughter  Cornelia,  to  form  his  only 
links  with  the  past.  His  own  death 
took  place  about  thirteen  months  later. 
So  far  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found 
in  any  contemporary  document,  except 
the  death-register  of  the  Werter-kerk 
of  Amsterdam,  in  which  this  entry  oc¬ 
curs  :  “  Tuesday,  October  8th,  1669  ; 
Rembrandt  von  Rhijn,  painter,  on  the 
Roozegraft,  opposite  the  Doolhof. 
Leaves  two  children.” 

The  English  version  of  M.  Michel’s 
biography  deserves  nothing  but  the 
warmest  praise.  The  omission  of  some 
twenty-nine  illustrations  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  French  original  causes 
a  momentary  regret,  especially  that  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  “  Daniie,”  but  we 
are  consoled  by  finding  some  of  the  gaps 
filled  up  with  first-rate  reproductions 
from  such  fine  things  as  Mr.  S.  Joseph’s 
“Saskia,”  and  the  never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten  ”  Rembrandt  in  a  Yellow  Gaber 
dine”  at  Lord  Ilchester’s.  Miss  Sim- 
monds  has  done  her  work  in  a  way  that 
is,  unhappily,  very  rare  indeed.  Not 
once  in  the  course  of  these  six  hundred 
pages  are  we  reminded  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  translation.  Her  English  is 
simple  and  elegant,  while  her  author’s 
meaning  is  invariably  understood,  and 
not  seldom  conveyed  in  language  clearer 
and  more  terse  than  his  own.  This  is 
high  praise,  but  it  is  thoroughly  well 
deserved.  It  is  more  difficult  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Wedmore’s  share  in  the  work 
because  that  is  not  so  easy  to  follow. 
If  he  is  responsible  for  the  numerous 
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corrections,  in  matters  of  fact,  as  well 
as  for  the  initialled  notes,  then  he  has 
justified  his  selection  as  editor.  The 
division  into  two  volumes  makes  the 
book  much  more  convenient  than  the 
original,  and  the  extra  plates  are  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  wnole  series. 

Before  laying  down  my  pen  I  should 
like  to  say  something  on  certain  aspects 
of  Rembrandt’s  career  which  have  not 
yet,  perhaps,  received  the  attention 
they  deserve.  Original  as  he  was, 
Rembrandt  shared  the  common  lot  in 
being  strictly  the  child  of  his  surround¬ 
ings.  Like  Rubens,  Velasquez,  and 
others  of  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  think 
as  isolated  phenomena,  he  had  his 
devanciers.  In  spite  of  its  extremely 
personal  quality,  his  art  was  closely 
allied,  during  its  early  stages,  to  what 
his  neighbors  were  doing.  For  every 
peculiarity  of  his  youthful  work  you 
will  find  a  precedent  in  Jakob  van 
Swanenburch,  his  first  master  ;  or  in 
Pieter  Lastman,  his  second  ;  or  in  Jan 
Li  evens,  his  precocious  fellow- worker  ; 
or  in  Adam  Elsheimer,  the  German 
Italianizer  for  whom  Dr.  Bode  claims 
the  first  foot  on  the  path  followed  by 
so  many  illustrious  Dutchmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Add  to  these 
names  that  of  his  own  fellow-townsman, 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  you  have  a 
complete  list  of  those  by  whom  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  early  proceedings  were  chiefiy 
affected.  The  tradition  which  includes 
Joris  Verschooten  and  Jakob  Pynas 
among  his  actual  teachers  may,  ap¬ 
parently,  be  disregarded.  No  one  of 
all  these,  with,  of  course,  the  exception 
of  Lucas,  whose  influence  was  posthu¬ 
mous  as  well  as  indirect,  can  be  called 
a  distinguished  artist.  Swanenburch 
excites  some  slight  interest  for  his 
father’s  sake  and  his  pupil’s.  Lastman 
was  a  painter  of  skill  to  whom  all  power 
of  concentration  and  artistic  selection 
had  been  denied.  Lievens  bad  a  touch 
of  genius,  spoiled  by  his  dispersed  way 
of  seeing  things,  and  by  an  essential 
discord  between  his  conceptions  and 
their  execution.  His  paint  was  thin, 
starved,  eked  out ;  his  ideas  often 
strongly  dramatic.  And  yet,  weak  as 
they  were,  we  can  see  that  if  these  men 
had  not  painted  as  they  did,  Rem¬ 
brandt  would  scarcely  have  become  the 
Rembrandt  we  know.  There  is  a  sym- 
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pathy,  a  community  of  aim,  between 
nis  work  and  theirs  which  is  not  to  be 
found  if  we  turn  to  Frans  Hals  and  his 
school  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Haarlem  ;  or  to  Mierevelt,  at  Delft ;  or 
to  Ravesteijn,  at  the  Hague  :  or  to  De 
Keyser,  Amsterdam.  With  the  impres¬ 
sionability  of  all  great  artists,  Rem¬ 
brandt  took  a  bias  from  his  teachers 
which  affected  the  whole  of  his  activity. 
Not  a  few  of  his  most  famous  creations 
are  simply  Lastman,  Elsheimer,  and 
Lievens,  transfigured  by  a  splendor  they 
could  not  themselves  approach. 

Another  condition  which  controlled 
his  development  was  a  peculiarity  of  his 
own  nature  which  at  first  sight  seems 
insignificant  enough.  There  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  to  prove  that  Rembrandt 
was  a  shy  man.  All  through  his  life, 
but  especially  during  that  sojourn  at 
Leyden  which  succeeded  his  time  of 
pupilage  at  Amsterdam,  he  worked 
chiefly  from  himself  and  from  members 
of  his  own  family.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said — M.  Michel  insists  on  the 
point — about  the  difficulty  of  getting 
models  in  the  Amsterdam  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  “  Sitting”  was  not,  of 
course,  the  regular  profession  it  has  now 
become.  A  painter  who  wanted  a 
model  had  mostly  to  break  the  ice  for 
himself,  and  exercise  such  powers  of 
persuasion  as  he  could  muster.  In 
face,  not  only  of  human  nature,  but 
also  of  what  others  were  doing  at  that 
very  moment  in  much  less  populous 
centres  than  Amsterdam,  it  is  absurd, 
however,  to  pretend  that  Rembrandt 
put  up  with  such  a  model  as  the  woman 
who  sat  for  his  “  Diana”  because  he 
could  get  no  better.  From  what  we 
know  of  his  disposition  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  believe  that  he  used  her  because 
she  was  under  his  roof  and  ready  to 
oblige.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
continual  painting  of  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  mistress,  his  son, 
and  “  his  own  self.”  “  II  faut  paraitre” 
was  by  no  means  his  motto.  So  far  as 
we  can  tell,  he  loved  to  sit  by  his  own 
fireside,  poring  over  that  old  Bible 
which  was  practically  his  only  book, 
and  giving  form  to  the  pictures  it  sug¬ 
gested  with  the  help  of  any  model  who 
happened  to  be  within  reach.  The 
vast  majority  of  his  countless  sketches. 


his  studies  of  little  domestic  incidents, 
of  figures  in  movement  or  repose,  even 
of  schemes  of  chiaroscuro,  were  obvi- 
ously  suggested  by  life  in  his  own 
house.  He  depended  on  himself,  on 
his  own  unerring  instincts  for  selection, 
concentration,  illumination,  to  give  the 
required  fitness  and  variety.  In  the 
whole  long  procession  of  his  studies, 
putting  aside  his  “  beggars”  and  his 
landscapes,  you  will  hardly  find  a  score 
which  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  any  going 
abroad  for  materials.  ■  Amsterdam  in 
the  sixteen  hundreds  was  even  more 
picturesque  than  now,  and  yet  how  sel¬ 
dom  he  sketched  the  streets  !  When 
he  did  cross  his  own  threshold  he 
paused  only  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  country  outside  the  walls.  All  this 

Eoints  to  a  retiring,  self-centred,  per- 
aps  even  morose  person,  to  whom  new 
faces  and  other  people’s  ideas  w'ere  un¬ 
welcome,  not  to  say  embarrassing. 
This  shyness,  and  the  impulse  received 
from  his  early  teachers,  acted  and  re¬ 
acted  on  each  other.  To  the  combina¬ 
tion  we  partly  owe  the  marvellous  unity, 
the  never-failing  vivacity,  the  pitiless 
concentration,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
which  came  to  mark  all  he  did. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fables  which  were  current  about  his  life 
until  the  other  day.  His  countrymen 
could  not  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  his 
genius,  even  when  its  strangeness  made 
them  pause  before  investing  their  cher¬ 
ished  gilders  in  its  results.  And  so  in 
the  absence  of  authentic  news  about  his 
private  life,  their  appetite  had  to  be  ap¬ 
peased  by  fairy  tales.  The  interviewer 
of  the  day  had  to  invent  stories  of  the 
greed  and  close  fistedness  of  one  of  the 
most  improvident  of  men,  and  to  spin 
inconsistent  yarns  of  his  wealth  one  day 
and  poverty  the  next.  Fantastic  tales 
were  told  of  how  he  would  break  his 
nails  in  trying  to  pick  up  stivers  slyly 
painted  on  the  studio  floor,  and  yet  it 
was  said  to  be  his  habit  to  make  ex¬ 
travagant  and  uncalled-for  bids  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  any  work  of  art  which  took  his 
fancy.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  inti¬ 
mates  he  was  practically  unknown,  and 
that  to  his  instinctive  reserve  is  to  be 
traced  much  of  what  looks  like  perversity 
or  a  total  insensibility  to  beauty  in  his 
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selection  of  material,  as  well  as  not  a 
little  of  the  unrivalled  homogeneity  of 
his  artistic  expression. 

A  third  curious  point  in  Rembrandt’s 
career  is  the  coincidence  between  the 
fruition  of  his  strictly  artistic  genius 
and  his  loss  of  vogue.  Down  to  about 
1640,  when  he  was  thirty-four  years 
old,  Rembrandt,  like  nearly  every  other 
great  artist,  was  distinguished  by  the 
care  with  which  he  perfected  his  skill 
in  imitation,  and  the  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  he  arranged  his  ma¬ 
terials,  rather  than  by  any  extraordinary 
display  of  power  in  welding  a  pictorial 
scheme  into  an  organic  whole.  The 
typical  work  of  his  early  maturity  is 
“  The  Anatomy  Lesson,”  at  the  Hague. 
Without  subscribing  to  the  strictures 
of  Fromentin,  who  seems  for  once  to 
have  missed  the  strong  points,  while 
laying  his  fingers  rather  too  ruthlessly 
on  the  weak  ones,  of  a  work  of  art,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  picture  suc¬ 
ceeds  rather  by  dint  of  patience,  good 
taste,  and  independence  than  through 
the  fusing  fire  which,  nearly  thirty 
years  afterward,  was  to  make  a  second 
”  regent”  picture,  “  The  Syndics  of  the 
Cloth  Hall,”  such  a  superb  creation. 
All  through  the  years  which  intervened 
between  1627,  the  date  on  his  earliest 
known  work,  and  1640,  the  year  of  the 
great  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Rembrandt  relied  on  presentment  rather 
than  self-expression.  Not  that  his 
manner  was  consecutive  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Far  from  it.  At  one  time  we 
find  him  painting  in  a  thin,  fused  way, 
as  in  the  portrait  just  alluded  to,  or  in 
the  so-called  “Doreur,”  or  in  the 
“  Carpenter’s  Household”  of  the 
Louvre,  which  all  belong  to  1640.  At 
another  time,  and  that  as  early  as  1633, 
he  paints  the  almostover-bold  ‘‘  Por¬ 
trait  of  an  Old  Lady,”  of  the  National 
Gallery.  But  in  spite  of  these  disloca¬ 
tions,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  aim  remains  steady,  or,  rather, 
advances  steadily  on  one  line.  What 
he  strives  for  at  first  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  sort  of  tableau — using  that 
word  in  its  specialized  English  sense — 
with  elaborately  balanced  parts  and  a 
somewhat  tight  linear  rhythm.  This 
slowly  grows  less  rigid  as  he  becomes 
alive  to  the  value  of  a  method  which 
can  express  the  greater  heats  of  pas¬ 


sion,  of  a  method  in  more  immediate 
contact  with  his  frame  of  mind  as  he 
works.  So  his  later  pictures  gain  in 
spontaneity,  in  artistic  sincerity,  what 
they  lose  in  signs  of  antecedent 
thought,  and  as  they  gained  sincerity 
they  lost  popularity.  ‘‘  The  Anatomy 
Lesson”  shows  a  quite  singular  combi¬ 
nation  of  pictorial  balance  with  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  patron.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  among  the  seven 
students  seem  to  be  thinking  more  of 
the  spectator  than  of  either  Tulp  or  his 
tendons,  probability  and  a  rhythmic 
pattern  are  made  to  join  hands,  and 
that  without  allowing  any  one  of  the 
personcB  to  obscure  any  other.  The 
icture  in  which  the  forethought  of 
is  youth  and  the  abandon  of  his  age 
are  most  evenly  balanced  is,  perhaps, 
“The  Night  Watch,”  to  keep  its 
familiar  though  misleading  title.  If 
we  may  accept  the  perhaps  doubtful 
evidence  of  sketches  and  studies,  or 
rather  of  their  absence,  this  picture 
cost  Rembrandt  less  preparation  than 
any  other  among  his  more  important 
w'orks.  And  yet  it  bears  all  over  the 
signs  of  most  elaborate  scheming.  To 
find  a  parallel  to  its  careful  arabesque 
and  variety  of  chiaroscuro  we  must  turn 
to  the  “  Hundred  Gilder  Print,”  which 
holds  a  place  among  his  etchings  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  of  “  The  Night 
Watch”  among  his  pictures.  But  all 
this  care  did  not  reconcile  the  musketeers 
of  Captain  Frans  Banning  Cocq  to  being 
mere  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  a 
painter.  They  all  wanted  to  be  rooks, 
at  least !  And  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  gorgeous  and  audacious  brush 
which  has  at  last  won  Rembrandt  some¬ 
thing  like  the  kingship  of  paint,  ap¬ 
pears  for  the  first  time  in  its  full  vigor 
on  this  famous  canvas,  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  his  prosperity. 
From  this  time  onward  his  trust  in  art 
alone,  in  the  free,  spontaneous  out¬ 
pouring  of  aesthetic  passion,  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Tne  illustrative  and 
dramatic  sides  of  his  personality  become 
steadily  atrophied  as  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  his  brush  and  his  emotions  be¬ 
comes  closer  and  more  absorbing.  Day 
by  day  he  cared  less  to  imitate,  to  con¬ 
trive,  to  marshal  material ;  day  by  day 
his  diction  grew  in  splendor,  day  by  day 
he  shed  all  sorts  of  irrelevance,  until  at 
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last  he  became  the  master  of  the  “  Syn¬ 
dics”  and  the  “  Jewish  Bride,”  of  the 
“  Hendrickje  Bathing”  and  the  “  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Potiphar’s  Wife.”  In  saying 
all  this '  I  am  not  forgetting  that  his 
work  is  strangely  full  of  sudden  ad¬ 
vances  and  as  sudden  retrocessions ; 
that  years  after  a  style  seems  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  laid  aside  it  reappears  just  as  it 
was,  and  that  differences  sufficient  to 
awaken  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of 
some  of  his  most  characteristic  pictures 
are  to  be  found  in  a  single  year.  Some 


of  these  puzzles  are  possibly  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  as  M.  Michel  suggests,  by  a 
habit  of  dating  a  canvas  only  when  he 
put  a  final  touch  upon  it  for  a  tardy 
buyer.  However  this  may  be,  the  gen¬ 
eral  drift  is  clear  to  those  who  look 
upon  his  progress  as  a  whole.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  his  worldly  prosperity  it  was 
one  from  a  style  the  groundlings  could 
understand  to  one  it  has  taken  some¬ 
thing  like  two  centuries  to  win  the  uni¬ 
versal  admiration  it  now  enjoys. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Revieio. 


THE  FOURTH  STATE  OF  MATTER. 


BY  EMMA  MARIE  CAILLARD. 


We  are  familiar  with  three  states  of 
matter,  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the 
gaseous  ;  and  also  with  the  fact  that 
the  same  body  can  change  from  one 
state  into  another.  Thus  we  have  solid 
water  or  ice,  liquid  water,  to  which,  as 
a  rule,  the  name  water  is  alone  applied, 
and  gaseous  water  or  steam  ;  and  this 
substance,  water,  in  common  with  all 
others  which  undergo  the  like  meta¬ 
morphoses,  exhibits  very  different  prop¬ 
erties  under  these  three  different  condi¬ 
tions.  As  ice  it  assumes  a  definite 
shape,  to  any  change  of  which  it  op¬ 
poses  great  resistance ;  as  water  its 
rigidity  entirely  disappears,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  mobile,  and  acquires  the 
property  of  always  maintaining  when  at 
rest  a  perfectly  horizontal,  level  sur¬ 
face  ;  as  steam  it  is  no  longer  possessed 
of  a  surface,  but  expands  so  as  to  fill 
any  vessel  containing  it,  being  only  con¬ 
fined  to  it  if  the  vessel  is  closed  on  every 
side.  To  ordinary  observation  matter 
both  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  continuous — i.e.,  made  in 
one  piece  without  break  or  division  ; 
gases  are  invisible,  so  that  our  sense  of 
eight  alone  would  not  enable  us  to  form 
any  opinion  of  their  internal  formation, 
but  were  there  no  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  should  very  likely  assume  that 
the  gaseous  state  was  also  continuous, 
only  that  in  it  matter  had  become  so 
thin  and  tenuous  as  to  be  transparent. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  modern 
science,  however,  we  should  be  wrong 


in  all  three  cases,  for  after  long  and 
careful  study  physicists  and  chemists 
have  alike  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
matter  is  not  continuous,  but  possessed 
of  definite  structure  which,  though  not 
capable  of  direct  observation  by  the 
senses,  can  nevertheless  be  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  investigated  and  under¬ 
stood.  The  theory  regarding  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  matter  which  scientific  men 
have  been  led  to  adopt,  and  which, 
originally  suggested  by  the  phenomena 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,  is  being 
continually  placed  on  a  stronger  and 
stronger  basis  by  its  capability  of  in¬ 
cluding  and  explaining  freshly  discov¬ 
ered  facts,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
molecular  theory.  According  to  its 
teaching  all  matter  is  made  up  of  invisi¬ 
ble  and  infinitesimally  small  particles 
called  molecules,*  which  are  separated 
by  infinitesimally  small  spaces,  and  held 
together  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states 
by  a  form  of  the  force  of  attraction 
known  as  cohesion,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong  in  solids  and  weak  in 


*  Chemists  sabdivide  the  molecules  into 
atoms,  two  or  more  atoms  going  to  form  one 
molecule.  The  difference  between  molecules 
and  atoms  is  that  the  former  can  by  appro¬ 
priate  means  be  broken  up  into  their  constitu¬ 
ent  atoms  which  may  be  of  different  nature ; 
but  the  atoms  themselves  are  indivisible, 
at  all  events  by  any  operation  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered.  Each  molecule  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  is  always  made  up  of  the  same  number 
and  the  same  kind  of  atoms. 
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liquids  ;  while  in  gases  it  is  absent,  so 
that  if  they  are  not  confined  in  a  closed 
vessel  the  force  of  gravitation  alone  pre¬ 
vents  their  constituent  molecules  from 
flying  asunder  into  space. 

In  no  one  of  the  three  states  of  mat¬ 
ter  are  these  molecules  at  rest ;  but  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
kind  of  motion  peculiar  to  them  either 
in  solids  or  in  liquids.  In  gases,  where 
cohesion  is  absent,  the  molecules  are 
conceived  as  darting  about  in  every  im¬ 
aginable  direction,  and  constantly  com¬ 
ing  into  collision,  each  collision  occa¬ 
sioning  a  change  of  path  ;  and  the  prop¬ 
erties  which  are  observed  in  the  ordinary 
gaseous  state  of  matter  are  compatible 
with  and  explicable  by  this  condition  of 
things,  just  as  the  properties  of  solids 
or  of  liquids  are  compatible  with  and 
explicable  by  the  respective  motions 
peculiar  to  their  molecules.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  easy  to  see  that  if  a  liquid  body 
becomes  a  gas,  that  must  be  because 
the  molecular  motion  which  belongs  to 
the  liquid  state  has  been  changed  into 
that  other  molecular  motion  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  gaseous  state,  and  we  know 
this  transformation  is  effected  by  suffi¬ 
ciently  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  body  which  it  is  desired  to  vapor¬ 
ize.  In  the  case  of  water  this  tempera¬ 
ture  under  ordinary  conditions  is  212° 
Fahr.,  at  which  point  the  water  begins 
to  turn  bodily  into  steam.  When  it 
has  all  become  steam,  however,  we  are 
not  able  by  means  of  raising  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  effeci  any  further  change 
of  state  in  it.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
make  it  hotter  and  thus  increase  its  ex¬ 
pansive  power  (t.e.,  the  tendency  of  its 
constituent  molecules  to  fly  asunder), 
and  this  we  may  continue  to  do  until 
the  boiler  or  other  vessel  containing  the 
steam  bursts  ;  but  it  will  not  cease  to  be 
steam  for  all  that.  In  the  same  manner 
we  may  heat  air,  or  any  other  gaseous 
body  to  any  known  extent,  but  it  will 
still  retain  the  properties  peculiar  to 
the  gaseous  state.  There  is,  however, 
as  was  pointed  out  to  readers  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article  (“  Boiling  Points”) — an¬ 
other  way  of  changing  or  assisting  to 
change  a  liquid  into  a  gas  or  a  gas  into 
a  liquid  besides  alteration  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  that  is  alteration  of  pressure. 
By  reducing  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  we  help  a  liquid  to  vaporize. 


and  this  reduction  of  pressure  is 
brought  about  by  pumping  out  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  closed  receptacle  in  which  the 
vessel  of  liquid  is  placed.  A  partial 
vacuum  is  thus  produced,  and  instead 
of  the  air  pressing  on  the  liquid  with 
the  normal  force  of  the  atmosphere 
(about  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch),  it 
resses  with  a  force  equivalent  to  the 
undredth  of  a  pound  or  less  to  the 
square  inch.  This  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  great  achievement,  and 
a  vacuum  in  which  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  had  been  reduced  one  thou¬ 
sand  times  (jf  jj^  lb.  to  the  square  inch) 
was  supposed  to  be  perfect.  The  great 
error  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  and 
even  of  a  much  later  one,  that  a  press¬ 
ure  one  hundred  thousand  times  less 
than  that  of  ordinary  air  meant  no  press¬ 
ure,  or  the  absence  of  all  air,  has  been 
very  conclusively  shown,  for  with  the 
extraordinarily  delicate  appliances  and 
tests  obtainable  in  modern  days,  it  is 
ossible  to  reduce  the  pressure  to  the 
undred-millioiith  part  of  its  normal 
value,  and  even  then  the  vacuum  is  not 
perfect,  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
produced  still  contains  a  residue  of  air 
or  of  whatever  gas  has  been  experi¬ 
mented  with. 

It  must  be  “  almost  none”  then,  the 
reader  will  think  ;  perhaps  compara¬ 
tively  speaking  we  may  say  almost 
none,  for  according  to  calculation  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centi¬ 
metre  (.06102  c.  inch)  of  air  at  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  is 
“  probably  something  like  one  thousand 
trillions”  (a  number  which  written  in 
figures  would  baffle  most  people  to  de¬ 
cipher  *),  and  at  this  high  point  of  ex¬ 
haustion  it  is  reduced  to  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  billions  to  the  cubic  cen¬ 
timetre,  an  amount  which,  though  a 
million  times  less,  does  not  approach 
very  near  nothing.  This  residual  gas, 
however,  this  “  almost  none,”  if  we 
choose  so  to  consider  it,  exhibits  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  most  absorbing  interest 
to  scientific  investigators,  and  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  these  of  gas  under  ordinary 
conditions,  that  its  discoverer,  Mr. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.,  has  bestowed  upon 
it  the  dignified  appellation  of  the 
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“  Fourth  State  of  Matter.  ”  It  is  called 
also  “  Radiant  Matter,”  for  a  reason 
which  shall  presently  be  given. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  ordinary 
properties  of  a  gas  depend  on  the  state 
of  constant  collision  of  its  molecules  and 
their  consequent  continual  change  of 
path.  Therefore  if  we  reduce  their 
number  within  a  given  enclosed  space 
to  the  very  great  extent  which  has  just 
been  mentioned,  it  follows  that  those 
ordinary  properties  must  change,  be¬ 
cause  the  number  of  collisions  will  be 
much  smaller  and  the  change  of  path 
much  rarer.  The  average  distance 
traversed  by  molecules  of  air  at  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  without 
a  collision,  called  their  “  mean  free 
path,”  is  an  almost  inconceivably  small 
traction  of  an  inch.  At  the  exhaus¬ 
tions  employed  in  Mr.  Crookes’  experi¬ 
ments,  the  mean  free  path  is  extended 
to  several  feet,  and  being  consequently 
relieved  from  the  interference  with 
their  motion  caused  by  the  enormous 
number  of  collisions  they  generally  have 
to  encounter,  the  molecules  are  able  to 
move  in  straight  lines  (hence  the  ap¬ 
pellation  radiant),  which  though  always 
their  tendency,  is  rendered  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  them  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  What  is  studied  therefore  in 
these  researches  into  the  ultra-gaseous 
state  is  (so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  ])ortions  of  matter  too  small  to  be 
brought  under  the  direct  cognizance  of 
our  senses  by  any  artificial  means  what¬ 
soever),  the  behavior  of  the  average  in¬ 
dividual  molecule,  instead  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  whole  mass  of  molecules  ; 
and  these  difficult  investigations  are  car¬ 
ried.  on  by  the  aid  of  that  mysterious 
agent  which  has  been  compelled  in  so 
many  ways  to  do  man’s  work,  and  of 
whose  nature  he  is  nevertheless  still  so 
ignorant — electricity. 

In  order  to  understand  the  means 
employed,  we  must  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  consideration  of  matter  still  re¬ 
taining  the  ordinary  properties  of  the 
gaseous  state,  though  it  is  rarefied  to 
some  extent ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  pre¬ 
cision,  Idt  us  take  the  case  of  air,  and 
follow  it  through  its  experiences  in  a 
vacuum  tube.  A  vacuum  tube  is  a 
glass  tube  or  vessel  of  any  shape,  from 
which  the  air  with  which  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  filled  has  been  pumped  out,  until 
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the  required  stage  of  exhaustion  is 
reached.  Metal  terminals  connected 
with  an  induction-coil  for  producing  a 
powerful  electric  spark,  are  introduced 
into  each  end  of  the  tube,*  and  when 
the  electric  current  is  set  up  and  while 
it  continues,  the  spark  passes  through 
the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
flickering  light,  opalescent  in  the  case 
of  air,  but  varying  in  color  with  the 
nature  of  the  gas  employed  and  with 
the  degree  of  exhaustion.  In  air  at  the 
ordinary  density,  the  spark  would  either 
not  pass  at  all  (for  air  is  a  non-conduct¬ 
or),  or  if  it  were  very  powerful  indeed, 
it  would  burst  through  with  an  explo¬ 
sive  discharge  like  a  miniature  Hash  of 
lightning,  very  probably  shattering  the 
tube  on  its  road.  In  moderately  ex¬ 
hausted  tubes  then,  the  discharge  is 
seen  as  a  dickering  line  of  light.  In 
tubes  exhausted  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
about  two  and  a  half  millionths  of  an 
atmosphere,  the  discharge  becomes 
stratified,  luminous  layers  alternating 
with  dark  layers,  and  the  glow  from  the 
positive  pole  is  separated  from  that  df 
the  negative  pole  by  a  dark  space  known 
as  “  Faraday’s,”  because  he  was  the 
first  to  observe  it,  while  a  second  very 
much  smaller  dark  space  surrounds  the 
negative  pole  itself.  With  increasing 
exhaustion  this  second  dark  space  grows 
larger  and  larger  till  at  length  it  fills 
the  whole  tube,  and  it  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  residual  gas  loses  the  properties 
which  ordinarily  distinguish  gaseous 
matter,  and  enters  upon  the  Fourth  or 
“  Radiant”  state.  The  meaning  of  the 
stratified  discharge  is  thus  explained  by 
Mr.  Crookes  : — 

f  "  If  at  some  time  when  the  stream  of  traffic 
[in  a  frequented  thoroughfare]  runs  almost 
equally  in  both  directions,  we  take  our  stand 
at  a  window  from  which  we  can  overlook  the 
passing  crowd,  we  shall  notice  that  the  throng 
on  the  footway  is  not  uniformly  distributed, 
but  is  made  up  of  knots — we  might  almost  say 


*  In  some  of  Mr.  Crookes’  experiments  in 
high  vacua,  the  electrodes  (poles)  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass  tube  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  enter  it,  a  modification  introduced 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  effects  observed 
were  not  due  to  minute  metallic  particles  torn 
off  the  electrodes  by  the  passage  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  discharge,  but  to  the  residual  gas  itself. 

f  Presidential  Address  to  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  reported  in  the  Elec¬ 
trician,  January  16th,  1891. 

"  Instead  of  observing  moving  men  and 
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blocks — intermpted  by  spaces  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  open.  We  may  easily  conceive  in 
what  manner  these  knots  or  groups  are 
formed.  Some  few  persons  walking  rather 
more  slowly  than  the  average  rate,  slightly  re¬ 
tard  the  movements  of  others,  whether  trav¬ 
elling  in  the  same  or  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Thus  a  temporary  obstruction  is  created.  The 
passengers  behind  catch  up  to  the  block  and 
increase  it,  and  those  in  front  passing  on  un¬ 
checked  at  their  former  rate,  leave  a  com¬ 
paratively  vacant  space.  If  a  crowd  is  moving 
all  in  the  same  direction,  the  formation  of 
these  groups  becomes  more  distinct.  With 
vehicles  in  crowded  streets,  the  result,  as 
every  one  may  have  remarked,  will  be  the 
same.  Hence  mere  differences  of  speed  suffice 
to  resolve  a  multitude  of  passengers  into 
alternating  gaps  and  knots. 

The  effect  of  the  electric  influence  on 
the  molecules  is  therefore  directive,  and 
the  dark  spaces  are  indicative  of  those 
parts  of  their  path  where  the  fewest 
collisions  take  place.  This  enables  us 
to  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  dark  space  round  the  nega¬ 
tive  electrode.  It  represents  the  in¬ 
creasing  mean  free  path  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  with  increasing  degrees  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  when  it  fills  the  whole  tube 
then  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube 
there  are  practically  no  collisions  be¬ 
tween  the  molecules  at  all ;  they  travel 
iu  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  negative  electrode.  It 
may  well  be  asked,  however,  how  can 
this  or  indeed  the  presence  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  be  known  if  their  luminous  track 
is  wiped  out  ?  And  the  reply  is  that 
by  artificial  means  they  can  be  made  to 
discover  themselves,  and  that  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.  All  readers  are  to 


women,  suppose  we  experiment  on  little  par¬ 
ticles  of  some  substance  such  as  sand,  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  in  size.  If  we  mix  the 
paiticles  with  water  in  n  horizontal  tube  and 
set  them  in  rhythmical  agitation,  we  shall  see 
very  similar  results,  the  powder  sorting  itself 
with  regularity  into  alternate  heaps  and  blank 
spaces.  If  we  pass  to  yet  more  minute  sub¬ 
stances,  we  observe  the  behavior  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  a  rarefied  gas  when  submitted  to  an 
induction  current.  The  molecules  here  are 
free  of  course  from  any  caprice,  and  simply 
follow  the  law  I  seek  to  illustrate,  and  though 
originally  in  a  state  of  rampant  disorder,  yet 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  rhythm 
they  arrange  themselves  into  well-defined 
groups  or  stratifications ;  the  luminosities 
show  where  arrested  motion  with  concomitant 
friction  occurs,  and  the  dark  intervals  indicate 
where  the  molecules  travel  with  comparatively 
few  collisions.” 


some  extent  familiar  with  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  phosphorescence,  and  are  aware 
that  the  peculiarity  of  phosphorescent 
substances  lies  in  their  capability  of 
shining  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Crookes  has 
found  that  some  bodies  which  are  not 
phosphorescent  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  diamond,  ruby,  certain 
kinds  of  glass,  and  a  rare  earth  called 
yttria,  become  so  when  placed  in  the 
very  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tubes 
which  he  uses  in  his  experiments.  By 
placing  within  the  tube  a  phosphores¬ 
cent  screen,  or  rather  one  which  be¬ 
comes  phosphorescent  under  the  impact 
of  the  electrified  molecules,  their  line  of 
march  is  illuminated.  It  is  so  because 
the  highly  rarefied  gas,  instead  of  press¬ 
ing  equally  in  all  directions  as  does 
dense,  or  only  slightly  rarefied  gas, 
presses  with  greatly  increased  force  in 
one  direction — viz.,  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface  of  the  negative  electrode  ; 
and  therefore  if  a  screen  made  of  appro¬ 
priate  material  be  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  procession  of  molecules,  it  is  so 
vehemently  bombarded  by  these  ener¬ 
getic  little  travellers  that  they  set  up  in 
it  an  intense  and  rapid  vibration  which 
makes  it  for  the  time  self  -luminous,  the 
color  with  which  it  phosphoresces  being 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  used,  and  being  at  a  certain  stage 
of  exhaustion  (different  for  different 
substances)  exceedingly  brilliant  and 
beautiful.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in 
which  the  presence  and  action  of  “  radi¬ 
ant  matter”  can  be  detected.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  Crookes  invented  a  won¬ 
derful  little  instrument,  which  he  called 
a  radiometer,  in  appearance  much  like 
a  miniature  windmill,  the  vanes  of 
which  are  enclosed  in  a  bulb  exhausted 
of  air.  It  was  at  first  sometimes  called 
the  “  light-mill,”  because  it  acts  as 
though  the  light  repelled  its  little 
vanes,  but  a  more  accurate  name  would 
be  the  heat-mill,  for  the  phenomenon  is 
a  thermal  one,  and  as  in  all  heat-engines 
is  due  to  inequality  of  temperature. 
The  vanes  of  the  radiometer  are  black 
on  one  side  and  bright  on  the  other. 
The  light  passing  through  the  glass  bulb 
without  sensibly  warming  it,  falls  on 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  blackened  surface 
of  the  vane.  The  black  surface  is  thus 
slightly  warmed,  causing  the  molecules 
of  the  residual  air  to  leave  the  surface 
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with  a  greater  velocity  than  they  fell 
upon  it ;  the  blackened  face  is  thus 
kicked  back  by  the  molecules’  rebound, 
and  the  motion  is  kept  up  owing  to  the 
dissipation  of  this  increased  molecular 
activity  by  the  cooler  surface  of  the 
glass  bulb.  A  modification  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  instrument,  the  electrical  radiome¬ 
ter,  has  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  investigation  into  some  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  radiant  matter,  which  also  by 
appropriate  adjustments  causes  sharp 
shadows  to  be  cast  by  objects  placed  in 
its  path. 

I’hese  wonderful  researches,  of  which 
a  slight  outline  has  been  given,  reveal 
to  us  in  fact  a  new  world,  where  matter 
exists  under  conditions  totally  different 
from  any  with  which  we  were  cognizant 
before  ;  but  it  is  a  “  world  which  we  can 
never  enter,  and  in  which  we  must  be 
content  to  observe  and  experiment  from 
the  outside.”  Not  a  few  of  the  so- 
called  “  practical”  members  of  society 
would  immediately  rejoin,  “  And  what, 
then,  is  the  use  of  knowing  anything 
about  it  ?”  To  these  it  may  be  re¬ 
plied  that,  though  the  direct  result  of 
scientific  investigation  is  not  always 


“practical,”  indirect  practical  results 
are  nearly  sure  to  ensue.  Mr.  Crookes’ 
researches  in  high  vacua  have  been  of 
the  very  greatest  incidental  use  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  for  it  is  owing  to 
them  that  the  means  of  procuring  more 
perfect  vacua  have  been  so  extraordi¬ 
narily  improved  ;  and  without  this  pos¬ 
sibility  not  one  of  the  many  competing 
“  incandescent”  electric  light  bulbs, 
each  excellent  in  its  own  way,  could 
have  been  successful.  This  may,  per¬ 
haps,  to  some  extent  satisfy  the  utilita¬ 
rian  cravings  of  those  to  whom  science 
is  nothing  more  nor  better  than  an  in¬ 
genious  purveyor  to  material  needs. 
But  there  are  others  to  whom  knowledge 
is  an  end  in  itself,  to  whom  a  little 
clearer  and  better  understanding  of  the 
universe  to  which  they  belong,  a  little 
deeper  insight  into  the  “  many-colored 
wisdom”  of  the  Creator,  is  reward  suffi¬ 
cient  for  much  labor.  It  is  to  such  as 
these  that  the  present  short  record  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
of  modern  days,  the  fruit  of  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  of  years  of  the  patient  in¬ 
vestigation  of  genius,  will  appeal.— 
Good  Words. 
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When  the  decease  of  Professor  Tyndall  was 
announced  no  fewer  than  six  editors  of  maga¬ 
zines  telegraphed  to  Professor  Hnxley  for  an 
article.  Mr.  Knowles  was  slightly  quicker 
than  the  rest,  and  secured  the  prize. 

The  January  number  of  Poel-Lore  (Boston, 
Mass.)  contains  extracts — to  be  continued  in 
future  numbers— from  a  series  of  unpublished 
letters  of  George  Eliot.  They  are  written  be¬ 
tween  1840  and  1842,  and  addressed  to  a  Miss 
Lewis.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  them  ; 

“  Have  you,  dear  Patty,  read  any  of  T. 
Carlyle’s  works?  He  is  a  great  farorite  of 
mine,  and  I  venture  to  recommend  to  you  his 
‘  Sartor  Resartus.’  His  soul  is  the  shrine  of 
the  brightest  and  purest  philanthropy,  kindled 
by  the  live  coal  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to 
the  Author  of  all  things.  I  should  observe 
that  he  is  not  orthodox.” 

The  last  number  of  the  3igle,  a  magazine 
supported  by  members  of  St.  John’s  College, 


Cambridge,  contains  some  further  details 
about  Wordsworth’s  room,  recently  demol¬ 
ished  in  the  course  of  alterations  made  in  the 
kitchen.  It  appears  that  the  window  is  still 
preserved,  and  that  two  fellows  of  the  college 
have  filled  it  with  stained  glass,  bearing  a 
memorial  inscription.  As  usual,  the  obituary 
notices  are  prominent,  among  those  here  com- 
memorated  being  C.  E.  Haskins,  H.  D.  Darbi- 
shire,  C.  A.  M.  Pond,  and  L.  Blomefield 
(Jenyns).  A  playful  paper,  which  was  found 
among  Darbishire’s  mss.,  entitled  “Why  We 
Talk,”  is  also  printed.  A  large  number  of 
his  classical  and  philological  books  have  been 
presented  to  the  college  library.  Dr.  Donald 
MacAlister  contributes  a  German  rendering 
of  ”  Grossing  the  Bar,’’  from  which  we  quote 
the  first  stanza  : 

”  Die  Sonne  sinkt,  die  Abendsterne  glunn, 
Ein  heller  Anruf  fordert  mich  ins  Meer  ; 

Sei  mir  gewahrt  es  branse  kein  Gestohn 
Am  Hafenausgang  wenn  ich  seewfirts 
kehr’.” 
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Publishers’  Circular  has  issued  its  usual 
analytical  table  of  books  published  in  1893. 
The  total  number,  adding  together  new  books 
and  new  editions,  is  6382,  being  128  more  than 
last  year.  It  wonld  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  totals  in  the  several  classes,  if  one  could 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  principle  of  clas¬ 
sification.  Novels  appear  to  have  largely  de¬ 
creased — which  is  opposed  to  our  personal  ex¬ 
perience  ;  while  juvenile  books  have  increased 
more  than  twofold.  These  two  classes  to¬ 
gether  make  up  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Taking  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  we  find 
that  theology  has  been  declining  steadily  ;  in 
1881,  it  was  represented  by  945  books,  or  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  ;  last  year  by  533,  or 
8  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  notable  decline  in 
political  and  social  economy  (226  in  1880  and 
only  85  last  year) ;  and  in  scientific  and  illus¬ 
trated  works  (452  in  1880  and  only  123  last 
year).  On  the  other  hand,  poetry  is  looking 
up,  having  increased  from  93  in  1886  to  234 
last  year  ;  while  the  fall  in  other  classes  is 
made  up  for  by  an  enormous  rise  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  (from  232  In  1881  to  1430  last  year). 

Bt  the  death  of  Mr.  George  C.  Foulk  toward 
the  end  of  last  year,  at  Miyanoshita  in  Japan, 
the  Americans  lose  their  best  authority  on 
Corea.  He  was  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  being  on  the  Japan  station  learned  Japan¬ 
ese  and  Corean.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
be  Naval  Attache  to  the  United  States  Corean 
Legation.  In  the  outbreak  of  1884  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  losing  his  life  in  Corea.  His 
observations  on  Corea  are  contained  in  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  United  States  For¬ 
eign  Relations  for  1885.”  Abandoning  the 
navy,  he  married  a  Japanese  wife  and  settled 
in  Kioto,  becoming  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Doshisha  University. 

Tbe  deaths  are  announced  of  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  the  widow  of  the  great  novelist, 
and  of  Mrs.  VV,  W.  Story,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  sculptor  and  author. 

We  hear  that  Miss  Marie  Corelli’s  “  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Two  Worlds”  has  been  translated 
into  Hindustani,  under  the  title  of  “  Fisanai 
do-Jeh^,’*  and  will  be  published  early  next 
month  at  Lucknow,  which  city  still  maintains 
its  old  reputation  as  a  literary  centre.  The 
translator,  whose  work  is  a  labor  of  love,  is 
now  engaged  upon  ”  Barabbas.”  This  latter 
novel,  we  may  add,  has  been  very  popular  on 
the  continent  in  its  Tauchnitz  edition  ;  and 
versions  of  it  will  shortly  appear  simultane¬ 


ously  in  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Swed¬ 
ish. 

The  first  work  of  the  late  Professor  Jowett’s 
to  appear  after  his  death  will  be  a  reissue  of 
his  Notes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.  Galatians,  and  Romans, 
together  with  the  essay  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  originally  appeared  in 
Essays  and  Beviews.  It  will  be  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  edited  and  condensed  by  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell,  and  will  be  published  by 
Mr.  John  Murray. 

Mb  Josiah  Flynt,  a  young  American,  who 
has  already  published  some  articles  in  the 
magazines  upon  the  causes,  career,  and  cure 
of  the  Tramp,  is  now  engaged  on  a  book  treat¬ 
ing  the  same  subject  at  length,  and  giving  in¬ 
dividual  instances  of  tramp  life  and  adven¬ 
ture. 

Mbs.  Newton  Cbosland  has  written  a  pleas¬ 
ant  volume  of  reminiscences  in  ”  Landmarks 
of  a  Literary  Life”  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  put 
together  with  remarkable  clearness  for  an  old 
lady  of  eighty,  who  can  dimly  remember  the 
Sunday  of  Waterloo.  Her  recollections  are  of 
many  kinds.  In  the  drama  she  can  just  say 
she  saw  Miss  O’Neill  on  the  stage  ;  but  when 
seventeen  or  eighteen  she  beheld  from  the 
third  row  of  the  pit  (then  the  favorite  place 
of  middle-class  playgoers)  the  Shylock  and 
Othello  of  Edmund  Kean.  At  the  opera  she 
heard  Malibran.  She  was  acquainted  with 
Lady  Blessington,  and  dined  at  Gore  House 
with  Louis  Napoleon  when  he  had  escaped 
from  Ham.  Of  authors  she  has  known  Leigh 
Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold,  tbe  Brownings,  Mrs. 
Loudon,  the  Howitts,  Miss  -  Mitford,  and 
others.  As  Mrs.  Crosland  is  a  believer  in 
spiritualism,  she  naturally  enough  encouraged 
Mrs.  Browning’s  strong  leanings  to  a  like 
faith,  which  her  husband  as  naturally  op¬ 
posed  : 

”  The  last  time  I  had  seen  the  Brownings 
in  England  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
subject  of  the  then  recent  spiritual  manifesta¬ 
tions  which  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Mrs.  Browning  was  deeply  interested  in  many 
things  I  had  to  tell  her,  her  husband  joining 
at  first  but  little  in  the  conversation  between 
us.  When,  however,  I  offered  to  lend  her  a 
certain  book  on  the  subject,  which  she  wished 
to  see,  he  broke  in,  somewhat  vehemently, 
begging  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  he 
did  not  wish  her  mind  to  dwell  on  such 
things.  I  remember  Mrs.  Browning  exclaim- 
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log  rather  warmly,  ‘  Eobert,  my  sonl  is  my 
own,’  thoagh,  with  wife-like  obedience,  she 
yielded.  Bat  in  Florence,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  Eobert  Browning  asked  me  if  I 
chanced  to  have  that  book  with  me,  as  now 
he  had  no  objection  to  his  wife  reading  it ! 
I  did  chance  to  have  it  with  me,  and  promptly 
fetched  it  from  an  adjoining  room,  and  in  two 
minntes,  without  being  at  all  examined,  it  was 
slipped  into  the  borrower’s  deep  coat-pocket.” 

Mrs.  Grosland  has  creditably  tried  to  avoid 
being  prejudiced  by  her  strong  beliefs  in 
spiritual  phenomena,  but  probably  she  would 
not  have  thought  so  well  of  S.  G.  Hall  had  he 
not  been  an  adherent ;  and  the  following  is  a 
naive  specimen  of  a  lady’s  logic.  She  dis¬ 
coursed  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Skinner,  of 
Cambridge  (who  was  never,  as  she  thinks, 
Professor  of  Hebrew),  and  remarks :  “  He 
must  have  been  a  man  accustomed  to  weigh 
evidence,  for  he  listened  attentively  to  all  I 
said.” 


MISCELLANY. 

Taken  fbom  Life. — Fiction  is  such  an  es¬ 
sential  element  in  modem  life  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  recall  the  time  when  the  read¬ 
ing  of  novels  was  regarded  as  a  very  reprehen¬ 
sible  business.  It  is  to  the  novelist  we  turn 
now  for  our  philosophy,  our  code  of  manners, 
and  even  our  religion,  and  we  must  be  exact¬ 
ing  indeed  if  we  cannot  find  an  author  to  suit 
our  taste  among  the  embarrassment  of  riches 
at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  can  subscribe 
to  a  circulating  library.  The  immense  gen¬ 
eral  interest  that  is  taken  in  novels  is  mark¬ 
edly  apparent  in  the  eager  fashion  in  which 
any  information  concerning  their  making  is 
received.  One  odd  result  of  this  enthusiasm 
is  that  certain  persons  have  acquired  an  act¬ 
ual  celebrity  as  having  been  the  “  originals” 
of  famous  heroes,  heroines,  or  villains  that 
have  thrilled  us  with  their  reality  in  this  or 
that  work  of  pure  imagination. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  novel,  when  Mile, 
de  Bendery  was  hailed  a  tenth  muse  on  the 
strength  of  “  Le  Grand  Cyras,”  that  belauded 
romance  owed  its  chief  success  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  but  a  thinly  veiled  study  of  Louis 
Treize  and  his  brilliant  court.  Caps  were 
fitted  so  incessantly  that  at  last  the  enter¬ 
prising  authoress  published  a  key,  which  was 
as  fortunate  as  the  original  work.  Less  lucky 
was  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  when  she  tried  the 
same  experiment  with  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
probably  because  Americans  were  better 
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pleased  to  label  their  individual  and  personal 
enemies  as  the  wicked  torturers  of  the  poor 
slave.  With  the  notorious  exception  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Qneensberry,  Thackeray  sel¬ 
dom  found  his  creations  ticketed  with  living 
persons.  Disraeli,  on  the  contrary,  took  de¬ 
light  in  sketching  from  nature,  and  if  he  did 
not  see  himself  precisely  as  others  saw  him 
when  he  assumed  the  mantle  of  Vivian  Grey 
or  Endymion,  his  encounter  with  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  showed  that  he  was  able 
enough  to  mirror  other  folks.  Of  the  orig¬ 
inals  of  Jane  Austen’s  clear-cut  studies  we 
know  and  care  to  know  nothing.  The  after¬ 
thought  that  she  intended  the  silly  Marianne 
of  “  Sense  and  Sensibility”  for  her  sparkling 
self  obtained  credence  beeause  the  prudent 
Elinor  was  assuredly  a  loving  study  of  her 
sister  Cassandra.  Matters  were  quite  other¬ 
wise  when  George  Eliot  convinced  the  literary 
world  that  a  great  star  had  risen  upon  the  hori¬ 
zon.  A  forgotten  cleric  acquired  quite  a  pub¬ 
lic  reputation  as  the  prototype  of  that  Eev. 
Amos  Barton,  whose  ”  sad  fortune”  we  have 
all  compassionated.  Nay,  enthusiasts  carried 
things  so  far  as  actually  to  raise  a  tablet  above 
the  ashes  of  an  obscure  sleeper  to  record  the 
fact  that  here  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  her 
who  inspired  the  fadeless  picture  of  that 
saintly  woman,  Dinah  Morris.  What  greater 
tribute  can  the  world  pay  a  novelist  than  to 
remember  an  actual  man  or  woman  merely 
because  his  or  her  shadow  has  crossed  the 
path  irradiated  by  a  potent  imagination  ? 

There  is  futile  talk  that  Dickens  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  that  he  is  not  read.  Publish¬ 
ers’  statistics,  however,  bear  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  The  great  masses 
laugh  over  their  “  Pickwick”  as  heartily  as 
did  their  grandparents  when  they  watched 
greedily  for  the  green  numbers  that  came  with 
every  month.  Perhaps  these  readers  trouble 
themselves  less  as  to  whether  Dickens  drew 
Micawber  from  his  own  shiftless,  happy-go- 
lucky  parent,  than  readers  did  when  he  first 
stepped  upon  the  stage.  Yet  a  beautifully 
printed  gift-book  just  issued  under  the  title 
of  ”  The  Country  and  Church  of  the  Cheeryble 
Brothers,’  ’  by  the  Eev.  Hume  Elliot,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  that  the  old  curiosity  is  far  from 
extinct.  Until  the  glorious  old  twins  entered 
”  Nicholas  Nickleby,”  the  merchant  had 
usually  been  a  shady  person  in  fiction,  over¬ 
given  to  fraud  and  embezzlement,  and  prone 
to  oppression  of  the  orphan.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  two  excellent  men  rejoiced  in  the 
distinction  of  being  cited  as  the  models  for 
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Bucb  amiable  portraits,  or  that  those  ^rho 
knew  them  shonld  endeavor  to  keep  their 
memories  green  ?  As  long  as  the  novel  main¬ 
tains  its  asoendencj,  so  long  will  the  onrions 
seek  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  history 
of  its  evolntion.  This  kind  of  thing  draws  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  fiction  and  its  first 
consin,  romance.  Romance  will  have  none 
of  these  minglings  of  reality  and  fact  with 
faiiy  fancy.  A  Scott,  a  Stevenson,  goes  into 
a  far  country  to  bring  back  his  spoil. — Notting¬ 
ham  Daily  Express. 

Hebe  is  his  account  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
and  a  Rugbean  of  a  year’s  standing,  of  his 
winning  the  prize  for  an  essay  on  “  Sicily  and 
its  Revolutions”  : 

”  Dear  Mary,  dear  good  people  at  home. 
...  I  have  got  the  prize.  I  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  it  while  I  tell  yon  !  Now  for  the  account 
of  it.  .  .  .  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  my 
study,  half  through  my  first  cup  of  tea.  The 
door  burst  open,  and  a  friend  of  mine  ap¬ 
peared  breathless  with  haste.  I  trembled, 
and  after  talking  about  one  who  was  likely  to 
get  it,  he  said  ;  ‘  You  have  got  it.’  I  did  not 
eat  very  much  more.  ...  I  was  very,  very 
glad,  but  still  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a 
mistake.  .  .  .  On  the  same  afternoon,  as  I 
was  running  home  from  school,  a  cry  of 
*  Stanley  to  Dr.  Arnold  ’  reached  my  ears.  I 
turned,  and  bursting  through  the  outstretched 
arms,  and  ‘  Yon  have  got  it,’  stood  before  Dr. 
Arnold.  He  said  he  congratulated  me  on  hav¬ 
ing  gained  the  prize.  Oh  !  what  a  moment ! 
and  when  I  came  out,  such  a  shaking  of  hands, 
such  congratulations.  There  is  a  German 
sentence  which  we  had  in  our  lesson  the  other 
day,  which  is  :  *  My  heart  laughs  in  my  body.’ 
That  is  just  my  feeling.” 

His  Rugby  life  was  a  series  of  extraordinary 
triumphs.  He  was,  moreover,  what  a  success¬ 
ful  student  is  not  always,  extremely  popular. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  considering  his 
total  inaptitude  for  games.  His  character 
and  pluck,  however,  made  him  as  popular 
with  the  boys  as  he  was  with  the  masters, 
and  one  cannot  resist  a  glow  of  sympathy, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  one  reads  his 
account  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  words  on  his  last 
great  day  at  school,  after  he  had  won  the 
Balliol  Scholarship  ; 

“When  I  went  up  for  the  last  of  my  six 
prizes.  Dr.  Arnold  stood  up  and  said  :  ’  Stan¬ 
ley,  I  have  now  given  yon  from  this  place 
every  prize  that  can  be  given,  and  I  cannot 
let  it  pass  without  thanking  you  thus  pub¬ 


licly  for  the  honor  yon  have  reflected  upon 
the  school,  not  only  within  these  walls,  but 
even  already  at  the  University.’  The  ap¬ 
plause  was  great,  and  so  ended  my  Rugby 
career  with  the  most  glorious  hour  I  have 
ever  had.  Life  of  Dean  Stanley. 

The  Ovebchaboed  Bbaik.  —  I  remember 
watching  a  young  man  who  had  been  prepar¬ 
ing  for  graduation  in  honors  for  one  of  our 
universites  ;  I  remember  watching  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  competing  for  a  first  place 
in  the  high-class  university  examinations.  I 
looked  at  the  lessons  these  pupils  had  been 
forced  to  learn,  at  the  charges  of  knowledge 
they  had  been  obliged,  in  a  given  time  of 
short  duration,  to  stow  away  in  their  brain, 
which  charges  must,  when  the  examiner 
pulled  the  trigger,  be  exploded  on  the  exami¬ 
nation  paper  ;  I  looked  at  one  particular  sub¬ 
ject  of  examination,  with  which  I  was  best 
acquainted — for  it  included  some  researches 
of  my  own — and  I  asked  myself,  ”  How  long 
would  it  take  me,  who  am  a  fair  hand  at  learn¬ 
ing  anything  I  may  apply  myself  to,  to  get  up 
sufficient  information  to  answer  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  set  for  these  young  minds  to 
answer?”  The  conclusion  I  was  forced  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  was  that  the  task  on  the  one  subject 
on  which  I  was  best  able  to  form  a  judgment, 
because  it  has  been  a  pursuit  of  my  life, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  properly 
all  the  time  that  was  given  to  learn  the  whole 
examination  programme.  I  saw,  in  short,  a 
trained  specialist  in  one  department  of  learn¬ 
ing  putting  forth  his  strength  to  wrestle,  on 
his  own  ground  and  on  his  own  conditions, 
with  a  young  brain  that  had  been  straining 
to  get  up  a  similar  contest  with  a  number  of 
other  trained  specialists,  not  one  of  whom 
could  wrestle  with  bis  colleagues  off  his  own 
ground.  The  process  amounted  to  an  inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  it  were  better  for  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  if  there  were  no  competitions 
at  all  than  that  such  a  pressure  should  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  their  children.  To  have  sent  a 
Faraday,  a  George  Stephenson,  a  Fergusson, 
a  John  Hunter,  a  Newton,  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Bacon,  through  any  such  ordeal,  would  have 
been  either  to  have  whipped  them  entirely 
off  the  stage  of  the  literary  world  or  to  have 
made  them  the  merest  pedants. — Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson,  in  the  ”  Asclepiad.” 

Mtstebies  of  the  Body. — Some  days  ago  a 
person  remarked  in  my  hearing  that,  while 
science  dealt  with  both  the  big  things  and  the 
little  things  of  life  and  nature,  it  had  in  real- 
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ity  thrown  very  little  light  indeed  on  the  more 
intricate  bodily  processes  in  virtue  of  which 
life  is  carried  on.  The  plaint  of  my  friend 
was  that  science  knew  about  things  '  *  in  the 
rough,”  but  could  not  descend  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  in  the  same  degree  of  things  of  mi¬ 
nute  estate.  “  So  much  the  worse  for  science 
and  mankind  at  large,”  I  replied,  ”  were  your 
assertion  true.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  field  of  int][niry  which  has  yielded  such  a 
large  harvest  to  the  truth-seeker  of  late  years 
as  that  of  microscopic  research.  There  is 
scarcely  a  great  discovery  which  has  been 
made  within  the  past  decade  in  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  infinitely  little,  as  shown 
forth  by  the  microscope,  has  not  figured  most 
prominently.  Disease  germs  and  countless 
other  lower  forms  of  life  have  been  traced  out 
in  their  development  and  tracked  to  their 
origin.  Living  things  whose  dimensions  are 
to  be  estimated  by  the  thousandth  parts  of 
inches  are  as  well  known  to  ns  to-day  as  is 
the  ostrich  or  the  elephant.  So  far  from  the 
”  little  things”  of  the  universe  escaping  our 
attention,  I  should  be  inclined  to  maintain 
that  they  largely  monopolize  science  to  the 
exclusion  of  big  things. 

The  remark  of  my  friend  suggested  that 
writhin  the  compass  even  of  human  structures 
(and  that  strictly  following  out  Pope’s  aphor¬ 
ism)  one  may  find  many  phases  of  life  such 
as  will  warrant  the  declaration  that  to  the 
microscope  we  owe  a  vast  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ourselves.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  man  is  a  microcosm — a  world  within 
himself  ;  and  this  is  highly  true  if  we  apply 
the  saying  to  the  microscopic  structures  of  his 
frame.  No  sooner  do  we  begin  to  investigate 
the  composition  of  man’s  tissues  than  we  dis¬ 
cover  that,  so  far  from  a  human  being  having 
any  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  entity,  he 
might  claim  a  title  to  be  considered  a  com¬ 
pound  or  colonial  organism.  One  man  in  his 
time  is  said  to  play  many  parts,  according  to 
the  Bard  of  Avon  ;  physiologically,  it  may  be 
said,  one  man  is  very  many  parts  or  entities 
working  together  to  form  and  to  maintain  an 
harmonious  whole.  This  statement  is  easily 
proved.  We  do  not  speak  without  knowing 
when  we  make  such  an  assertion.  Glance 
through  the  body's  [constitution,  and  you  will 
find,  first  of  all,  that,  wherever  you  have  life 
and  vital  activity,  it  resides  in  a  particular 
kind  of  living  jelly  which  everybody  knows 
(by  name,  at  least)  as  “protoplasm.”'  This 
is  the  ”  matter  of  life" — it  is  life  stuff,  in  the 
truest  sense  ;  since  no  other  matter  on  the 
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face  of  this  earth,  save  protoplasm,  shows  the 
phenomena  or  actions  of  life.  Now,  what  is 
true  of  a  man's  body  in  this  respect  is  equally 
true  of  the  body  of  every  other  living  thing— 
animal  or  plant.  When  we  come  to  investi¬ 
gate  how  this  protoplasm  (or  a  speck  of  which 
the  whole  body  in  its  germ  state  once  con¬ 
sisted)  is  disposed  in  our  frames,  we  discover 
that  it  is  represented  in  its  most  active  state 
by  microscopic  bodies  to  which  the  name  of 
“  cells”  is  given. 

These  cells,  then,  are  the  workers  of  the 
body.  They  are  the  population  of  the  vital 
kingdom.  The  democrats  are  the  cells— use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  and  respectable  members  of 
society — which  toil  and  labor  to  build  up 
bones,  to  form  muscles  and  to  make  the  vari¬ 
ous  secretions.  The  aristocrats  are  the  nerve 
cells,  which  are  by  no  means  an  idle  plutoc¬ 
racy,  however,  but  which  work  hard  enough 
in  the  ruling,  direction,  and  governance  of 
the  frame.  One  group  of  cells  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  work  of  another  group.  Each 
piece  of  labor,  from  the  building  of  bone  to 
the  making  of  gastric  juice,  is  carried  out  in¬ 
dependently  and  thoroughly  by  workers  set 
apart  for  the  given  purpose.  The  economy 
of  a  bee’s  hive  is  not  more  rigidly  ordered 
than  is  the  work  of  our  own  body  in  respect 
to  its  labors  and  their  specific  duties  ;  and  in 
the  vast  proportion  of  their  affairs  these  work¬ 
ers  of  ours  are  self-directive,  even  while  they 
own  the  supremacy  of  brain  and  nerves  as 
their  controlling  power.  If  we  think  of  the 
countless  operations  which  have  to  be  under¬ 
taken  from  hour  to  hour  to  maintain  our 
bodies  in  action,  we  may  begin  to  realize  what 
perfect  co-operation  really  means,  and  what 
this  colonial  constitution  of  ours  implies.— 
Dr.  AndreiD  Wilson,  in  the  ”  Illustrated  London 
News.” 

A  Peksian  Dinkee-Pabtt.— When  the  host 
thinks  that  the  entertainment  has  lasted  long 
enough,  he  gives  the  signal  for  supper,  which 
is  served  either  in  the  same  or  in  another 
room.  A  cloth  is  laid  on  the  floor,  round 
which  are  arranged  the  long  flat  cakes  of 
*  pebble-bread’  which  do  double  duty  as  food 
and  plates.  The  meats,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  pilaws  and  childws  of  different 
sorts,  are  placed  in  the  centre,  together  with 
bowls  of  sherbet,  each  of  which  is  supplied 
with  a  delicately-carved  wooden  spoon,  with 
deep  boat-shaped  bowl,  whereof  the  sides 
slope  down  to  form  a  sort  of  keel  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  guests  squat  down  on  their  knees 
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and  heels  round  the  cloth,  the  host  placing 
bim  whom  he  desires  most  to  honor  on  his 
right  side  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  (i.e., 
opposite  the  door).  At  the  lower  end  the 
musicians  and  minstrels  take  their  places,  and 
all,  without  further  delay,  commence  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  viands.  The  consumption  of  food 
progresses  rapidly,  with  but  little  conversa¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  not  usual  in  Persia  to  linger  over 
meals,  or  to  prolong  them  by  talk,  which  is 
better  conducted  while  the  mouth  is  not  other¬ 
wise  employed.  If  the  host  wishes  to  pay 
special  honor  to  a  guest,  he  picks  out  and 
places  in  his  mouth  some  particularly  delicate 
morsel.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  commencement  of  the  banquet  most  of 
the  guests  have  finished  and  washed  their 
hands  by  poirring  water  over  them  from  a 
metal  ewer  into  a  plate  of  the  same  material, 
brought  round  by  the  servants  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  then  rinse  out  their  months,  roll 
down  their  sleeves  again,  partake  of  a  final 
pipe,  and,  unless  they  mean  to  stay  for  the 
night,  depart  homeward,  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  preceded  by  a  servant  bearing  [a 
lantern.  Such  is  the  usual  course  of  a  Per¬ 
sian  dinner  party  ;  and  the  mid-day  meal 
(nahdr),  to  which  guests  are  sometimes  in¬ 
vited,  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  it  is 
shorter  and  less  boisterous.  Although  I  have 
described  the  general  features  of  such  an  en¬ 
tertainment  in  some  detail,  I  fear  that  I  have 
failed  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  charm  which 
it  really  possesses.  This  charm  results  partly 
from  the  lack  of  constraint  and  the  freedom 
of  the  guests  ;  partly  from  the  cordial  wel¬ 
come  which  a  Persian  host  so  well  knows  how 
to  give  ;  partly  from  the  exhilarating  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  wine  and  music  (which,  though  so 
different  from  that  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  produces,  in  such  as  are  susceptible 
to  its  influence,  an  indescribable  sense  of 
subdued  ecstasy) ;  but  more  than  all  from  the 
vigor,  variety,  and  brilliancy  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  satiety  produces 
somnolence  and  apathy,  as  is  so  often  seen  at 
English  dinner  parties.  Hence  the>  Persians 
wisely  defer  the  meal  till  the  very  end  of  the 
evening,  when  sleep  is  to  be  sought.  During 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  entertainment  their 
minds  are  stimulated  by  wine,  music,  and 
mirth,  without  being  dulled  by  the  heaviness 
resulting  from  repletion.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
one  reason  why  the  conversation  is,  as  a  rule, 
so  brilliant ;  but  beyond  this  the  quick,  ver¬ 
satile,  subtle  mind  of  the  Persian,  stored,  as 
it  usually  is,  with  anecdotes,  historical,  liter¬ 


ary,  and  incidental,  and  freed  for  the  time 
being  from  the  restraint  which  custom  ordi¬ 
narily  imposes  on  it,  flashes  forth  on  these 
occasions  in  coruscations  of  wit  and  humor, 
interspersed  with  pungent  criticisms  and  phil¬ 
osophical  reflections  which  display  a  wonder¬ 
ful  insight.  Hence  it  is  that  one  rarely  fails 
to  enjoy  thoroughly  an  evening  spent  ac  a 
Persian  banquet,  and  that  the  five  or  six 
hours  during  which  it  lasts  hardly  ever  hang 
heavily  on  one’s  hands. — A  Year  Among  the 
Persians, 

The  Anabchists. —Anarchists  may  be  di¬ 
vided,  broadly,  into  two  great  classes,  the 
ideal  and  the  real.  One  has  created,  or  is 
distinctly  responsible  for,  the  other.  The 
far-fetched  preposterous  theories  propounded 
with  impassioned  recklessness  by  the  first- 
named  has  encouraged  the  second  to  the  trucu¬ 
lent  practices,  to  those  overt  acts  of  violence 
which,  strangely  enough,  have  not  filled  the 
world  with  indignation,  even  stronger  than 
the  first  roused  apprehension  and  dismay. 

It  is  such  visionaries  as  Elisee  B4clns,  such 
fanatics  as  Prince  Krapotkine,  who  really  in¬ 
spired  Ravachol  and  Pallas.  Some  ten  years 
ago  the  former  wrote  denouncing  “  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization  as  an  endless  series  of  ca¬ 
lamities,”  a  dictum  which  his  pupils  have  car¬ 
ried  further — witness  the  words  of  Mr.  John 
Murdoch  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Common¬ 
weal,  where  he  speak  of  that  “  Hell,  misnamed 
civilization.”  M.  Reclns's  earnest  desire  was 
that  “  the  world  should  live  without  govern¬ 
ment  and  without  law.”  Now  the  organ  of 
Anarchy  boldly  proclaims  the  fact  that  ‘  ‘  gov. 
emment  is  murder,  that  laws  are  by  necessity 
an  obstacle  to  progress,  that  laws  should  be 
abolished,  not  by  being  cancelled  and  abro¬ 
gated,  but  by  being  boldly  transgressed  or  de¬ 
fied.”  M  Beclus  was  convinced  that  when 
all  the  existing  safeguards  were  swept  away, 
a  new  order  of  things  would  be  established, 
”  in  which  every  citizen  was  assured  bread, 
work,  instruction,  and  the  free  development 
of  his  being  hence  his  followers  now  cry, 
”  Away  with  all  this  talk  about  law,  police, 
lawyers,  and  judges  ;  their  mere  existence  is 
enough  to  explain  crime.”  ”  So  soon  as  the 
police,  both  political  and  civil,  cease  their 
functions,  and  the  masses  become  masters  of 
the  streets,”  says  M.  Beclus,  “  the  moral  at¬ 
mosphere  changes,  each  feels  himself  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  all,  ” 
which  the  ”  working”  or  practical  Anarchist 
interprets  as  the  right  to  use  bullet  and  bomb. 
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to  wreck  cities,  spread  devastation,  destroy 
life,  and  go  in  for  universal  loot.  This  is  to 
be  the  triumph  of  Anarchy — when  there  is  no 
majority  rule,  no  representation  rule,  no  laws 
to  interfere  with  “  personal  and  local  auton¬ 
omy,”  when  “individualism”  prevails  and 
every  one  acts  according  to  his  own  sweet 
will,  or  as  opportunities  offer.  •.  The  doctrine 
has  already  been  adopted,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
some  of  our  real  Anarchists  among  themselves. 
Another  apostle  of  anarchy  who  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  propagation  of  truculent 
ideas  is  Prince  Krapotkine,  “  Peter”  Krapot- 
kine,  as  he  is  familiarly  and  affectionately 
known  among  his  followers,  a  leader  all  look 
up  to  with  respect  and  admiration,  not,  of 
course,  because  he  was  born  a  prince.  Krapot¬ 
kine  has,  undoubtedly,  paid  in  bis  person  for 
bis  extravagance,  and  can  claim  to  have  borne 
much  in  his  unstinting  support  of  the  cause. 
He  is  also  an  ideal  Anarchist ;  one  with  a  kink 
in  his  mind,  bom  under  a  despotism  which 
he  confounds  with  all  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  From  his  birth,  the  position  he  once 
held,  and  his  readiness  to  face  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  cult,  he  has  given  great  impetus 
to  the  movement.  His  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  Anarchy  is  the  hand¬ 
book  of  anarchic  morality  of  which  he  is  the 
author.  Some  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the 
movement  appear  to  have  been  both  shocked 
and  surprised  that  the  tenets  they  inculcated 
should  have  borne  such  malignant  fmit.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  the  persist¬ 
ent  preaching  of  murder  and  revolution  had 
not  developed  the  criminal  instincts  of  the 
worst  of  their  followers,  to  many  of  whom  the 
prospect  of  cataclysm  and  chaos  is  the  most 
attractive  part  of  his  anarchic  programme. 
Prince  Krapotkine  was  called  in  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancy  between  teaching  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  he  has  ingeniously  pointed  out  how 
morality  (of  a  kind)  might  be  maintained 
while  no  laws  were  obeyed.  An  Anarchist 
must,  of  course,  be  prepared,  he  says,  to  treat 
others  as  he  would  wish  himself  to  be  treated  ; 
but  as  accepting  this  is  submitting  to  a  rule 
of  law — the  thing  of  all  others  most  abhor¬ 
rent  to  anarchic  ideas — “  Peter”  Krapotkine 
has  to  offer  some  compromise.  He  does  this 
by  declaring  that  an  Anarchist  may,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  plunder  or  kill  any  one  who 
offends  against  the  anarchic  code,  provided 
he  admits  that  he  is  equally  liable  to  such 
treatment  if  he  himself  so  offends.  We  may 
kill  vipers  or  tyrants,  because  every  man  of 
worth  expects  to  be  killed  if  he  degenerates 


into  either  of  these  despicable  forms  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

There  is  little  cohesion,  too  little,  indeed 
among  the  Anarchists  themselves.  They  have 
no  fidelity  to  each  other,  their  society  is  al¬ 
ways  undermined  and  honeycombed  with 
treachery  ;  spies,  indicators,  dog  their  foot¬ 
steps,  reveal  their  counsels.  The  want  of 
definite  organization  is  somewhat  of  a  danger 
to  the  State.  The  public  safety  would  be  bet- 
ter  assured  if  there  was  more  of  a  close  brother¬ 
hood  among  its  foes.  A  body— a  collective 
united  party— can  be  better  watched,  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  better  known,  than  the  schemes  and 
contemplated  acts  of  isolated  individuals. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  the  more 
desperate  Anarchists  to  work  single-handed, 
and  this,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  worst  danger 
to  anticipate.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
what  a  single  individual  may  be  at.  Modern 
science,  modem  commerce,  offers  readiest 
and  most  dangerous  facilities  to  the  reckless 
irreconcilable  bent  on  murderous  destruction. 
Very  little  time,  the  very  simplest  materials, 
purchasable  almost  at  any  comer,  and  for 
small  sums,  will  suffice  to  equip  the  social 
wreckers  with  effective  weapons  of  offence. 
The  case  of  Yaillant,  the  latest  operator  in 
explosion,  clearly  proves  all  this.  He  planned 
his  attack  upon  the  French  Chamber  upon 
the  “  accursed  bounjeois  deputies”  alone.  A 
common  saucepan,  a  handful  of  nails,  a  few 
pennyworths  of  chemicals,  and  his  murderous, 
death  dealing  weapon  was  complete.  As  has 
since  been  said  by  an  eminent  chemist,  a 
bomb  the  size  of  an  orange  will  suffice  ;  an 
empty  sardine  box  will  make  an  infernal  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  no  difficulty,  no  mystery 
about  the  manufacture  of  these  modem  ex¬ 
plosives.  The  lesson  is  easily  learned  ;  it  has 
been  frequently  inculcated  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  The  dangerous  knowledge  has  been 
spread  broadcast  by  pernicious  teachers, 
whose  implacable  animosity  against  society 
inspires  them  to  extend  the  science  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  Of  these  Herr  Host’s  work  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerously  complete.  It  is  entitled 
‘‘Scientific  Revolutionary  Warfare,”  and  is 
published  in  New  York,  where  it  was  first 
printed  in  German,  English  translations  hav¬ 
ing  since  been  made.  This  noxious  hand¬ 
book— which  should  be  forthwith  suppressed, 
burned  wholesale,  its  mere  possession  deemed 
a  felony— sets  forth  explicitly  the  proper 
method  of  using  and  preparing  nitro-glycerine, 
dynamite,  gun-cotton,  mercury  fulminates, 
and  bombs  of  all  descriptions,  with  further 
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instrnction  in  the  making  of  “  carcano  com¬ 
posite  poison.” — New  Review. 

The  Devil  Plant  of  Mississippi. —There 
has  recently  appeared  in  this  vicinity  a  most 
peculiar  growth  known  as  the  “  devil  plant,” 
which  is  so  deadly  as  to  render  all  insect  life 
and  vegetation  in  its  neighborhood  lifeless, 
it  is  most  innocent  in  appearance,  being  of  a 
tender  green,  clinging  close  to  the  earth,  and 
sprinkled  with  small  red  blossoms,  cnp-shaped, 
and  holding  in  their  hearts  a  single  drop  of 
moisture.  It  is  in  this  singular  dew.  which 
the  sun  has  no  power  to  dispel,  that  the 
plant’s  most  blighting  influence  is  said  to  lie. 
Bees  by  the  hundreds  have  been  found  dead 
in  the  blossoms.  Indeed,  the  hives  of  the 
neighborhood  are  nearly  depopulated  by  the 
noxious  flowers.  A  gentleman  who  is  noted 
as  a  botanist  in  these  parts  tasted  this  dew, 
and  declared  that  it  was  of  a  sickening  sweet¬ 
ness,  without  odor,  and  viscid  like  liquid 
gum.  It  was  allowed  to  dwell  on  his  tongue, 
which  soon  began  to  burn  him  so  as  to  raise 
a  blister,  and  the  member  swelled  up  and  be¬ 
came  discolored  and  very  painful.  The  bees 
have  not  been  the  only  sufferers  by  this 
growth,  but  every  insect  approaching  it  seems 
to  become  paralyzed,  and  after  a  beat  or  two 
of  the  wings  above  this  creeping  upas  drops 
dying  among  its  cruel  leaves.  Cattle  which 
have  eaten  of  it  die  in  a  few  hours  in  the  great¬ 
est  agony,  with  a  sort  of  exaggerated  tetanus, 
the  skin  drawn  tense  and  the  eyes  protruding 
from  the  head.  All  ordinary  remedies  fail  to 
restore  one  in  these  attacks.  Vegetation  also 
seems  to  shun  the  “devil  plant,”  and  whole 
tracts  of  meadow  are  now  lying  scorched  and 
dead  from  the  insidious  approach  of  this  un¬ 
known  growth.  Under  the  microscope  the 
leaves  exhibit  innumerable  little  mouths,  or 
suckers,  of  such  tenacity  as  to  sting  the  hand 
on  which  the  leaf  is  laid,  leaving  a  dull,  red 
mark,  like  the  wound  of  a  scorpion.  The 
people  of  the  vicinity  say  this  plant  is  the 
forerunner  of  disaster,  it  having  made  previ¬ 
ous  appearances  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  on  each  occasion  of  the  coming 
of  yellow  fever.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
bum  it  out,  but,  protected  by  its  singular  dew, 
this  has  failed.  The  dead  bodies  of  cattle 
which  have  died  of  eating  it  on  being  exam¬ 
ined  show  that  the  digestive  organs  are  swollen 
to  four  times  their  natural  size,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  been  burned  ;  the  heart  is  congested, 
and  the  blood  of  a  dark,  unusual  tinge,  with 
an  odor  like  benzoin.  The  plant  is  of  rapid 


growth,  covering  acres  in  a  few  days,  requir¬ 
ing  little  hold,  and  going  over  every  obstacle 
in  its  way,  the  roots  being  of  thread  like  fine* 
ness,  and  extending  only  an  inch  or  two  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  exhibiting 
extraordinary  tenacity  once  they  seize  hold  of 
a  spot,  enwrapping  pebbles,  old  roots,  etc., 
like  clinging  fingers. — Philadelphia  Times. 

The  New  Clock  at  St.  Paul’s  Gathedbal 
was  made  by  Smith  &  Son,  of  Derby,  and  is 
fitted  with  the  double  three-leg  gravity  escape¬ 
ment  designed  by  Lord  Grimthorpe,  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  choice  of  the  kind 
for  large  clocks.  The  pendulum  is  15  feet 
long,  and  weighs  7  cwt  The  old  bell,  known 
from  the  name  of  the  maker  ns  the  Phelps 
bell,  is  again  used  for  striking,  and  the  old 
bells  for  the  quarters,  but  they  have  been 
raised  higher  in  the  lantern.  The  Phelps  bell 
weighs  5  tons  4  cwt.  The  hammer  weighs  2 
cwt.  There  are  now  three  faces  to  the  clock, 
a  new  one  having  been  inserted  to  look  down 
Cannon  Street.  The  full  diameter  of  the  dials 
is  17  feet,  and  the  central  part— that  is,  the 
space  within  the  figure  ring — is  10  feet.  The 
figures  are  2  feet  9  inches  long,  and  the  hands 
are  of  copper,  specially  shaped  to  resist  wind 
and  snow.  The  minute  hand  is  9  feet  6  inches 
long,  and  the  hour  hand  5  feet  long.  The 
weights  are  carried  on  steel  ropes,  and  weigh 
half  a  ton  each.  The  clock  requires  winding 
every  day,  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
the  clock  itself  stops  the  winding  when  about 
to  strike. — English  Mechanic. 

India’s  Hoabd  of  Gold.— The  latest  testi¬ 
mony  to  India’s  inveterate  propensity  to  hoard 
gold,  remarks  the  Mexican  Financier,  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  American  lecturer.  Dr.  Eudisill, 
who  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  that 
conntiy,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  customs.  “  No  Hin¬ 
doo,”  says  the  doctor,  ”  ever  dreams  of  de¬ 
positing  his  gold  in  a  bank.”  He  can  never 
be  persuaded  to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  bank 
directors,  particularly  if  they  are  of  his  own 
race.  When  the  native  agriculturist  is  paid 
for  his  produce  in  gold,  he  either  buries  it  or 
takes  it  to  the  jeweller  to  be  worked  into  orna¬ 
ments,  which  are  only  displayed  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions.  A  gold  coin  is  never  seen  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  gold  sent  to  India  year  by 
year  in  settlement  of  her  handsome  trade  bal¬ 
ances  never  again  enters  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce.  It  becomes  as  unavailable  for  currency 
purposes  as  if  it  had  never  been  taken  from 
the  mines.  When  treasure  is  buried  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  hiding-place  is  committed  to  a 
piece  of  parchment,  which  the  possessor 
always  carries  on  his  person.  Sometimes  the 
wearer  of  one  of  these  records  is  lost  or  de- 
Tonred  by  tigers,  and  when  this  occors  his 
wealth  is  often  never  found  again. 

Elxctbic  Cookimq. — The  advent  of  electric 
cooking  apparatus  seems  likely  to  evolve  a 
highly  scientific  species  of  cook,  with,  we  may 
be  sure,  highly  np-to-date  notions  about  the 
“  living  wage.”  “  Cookery,”  we  are  told  by  a 
daily  contemporary  in  a  description  of  the 
electric  process,  “  is  raised  from  the  rule-of- 
thumb  level  to  that  of  an  exact  science  by  the 
use  of  a  graduated  thermometer.  For  bread 
or  puff  pastry  a  temperature  of  370°  F.  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  for  pork,  veal,  or  ordinary  pastry, 
350°  ;  for  beef,  340° ;”  and  so  on.  All  this 
must  mean  a  table  of  constants  in  the  kitchen, 
with  possible  formulte  with  different  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  jam  tarts,  mince  pies,  and  Christ¬ 
mas  puddings.  Perhaps  some  method  of  in¬ 
tegrating  the  specific  heats,  latent  heats,  and 
density  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  to  be 
cooked  will  be  found  necessary  before  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  finally  determined.  This 
will  mean  Boyal  Society  Papers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Besides  all  this,  the  cooking  appliances 
are  depicted  as  being  fitted  with  a  whole  bat¬ 
tery  of  switches,  various  combinations  of 
which,  like  the  stops  of  an  organ,  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  various  effects.  “  After¬ 
ward,”  says  our  contemporary,  in  an  account 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  a  joint,  “  four 
of  these  switches  are  turned  off,  and  the  heat 
is  applied  from  one  side  only.”  Just  think  of 
the  high  scientific  knowledge  required  in  order 
to  be  able  to  manipulate  these  cookery  stops 
so  as  to  produce  any  given  thermal  distribu¬ 
tion  on  the  three  Cartesian  axes  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  oven  \ —Electrician. 

The  Compbehension  of  Bcddhisu. — What 
is  Buddhism?  Buddhism  is  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Buddha  Sbakyamuni.  The  word 
"  Buddha”  is  Sanscrit  and  the  Japanese 
Satori,  which  means  understanding.  Indeed, 
it  has  three  meanings— self  comprehension, 
to  let  others  comprehend,  and  perfect  compre¬ 
hension.  Self-comprehension  is  to  awaken 
one’s  self  and  to  attain  to  the  realm  of  truth 
by  one’s  own  effort.  To  let  others  compre¬ 
hend  means  the  work  of  transition — that  is, 
to  let  others  understand  by  one’s  own  wisdom 
— that  is  humanity.  When  wisdom  and  hu¬ 
manity  are  developed  thoroughly  by  one  he 


may  be  called  Buddha,  or  perfect  comprehen¬ 
sion.  In  Buddhism  we  have  Buddha  as  our 
Saviour,  the  spirit  incarnate  of  absolute  self- 
sacrifice  and  divine  compassion,  and  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  that  is  pure  and  good. 
Buddha  was  a  man  as  we  are,  but  he,  unlike 
us,  knew  the  truth  of  the  universe  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  higher  elements  of  his  nature. 
Buddha  was  one  who  was  developed  from  a 
lower  being.  So  when  we  attain  the  ultimate 
point  by  gradual  development  there  should 
be  no  place  that  is  not  lightened  by  the  light 
of  our  mind,  and  we  can  save  the  world  using 
our  power  freely.  That  being  who  has  human¬ 
ity  and  wisdom  in  perfection  is  Buddha  — 
Brooklyn  Times. 

Women  Doctobs  in  Russia.— In  all  there  are 
about  seven  hundred  women  doctors  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  many  of  these  occupy  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  hospitals  and  workhouses,  in  educa¬ 
tional  establishments,  in  factories  and  works 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  Government  institu¬ 
tions,  while  others  hold  appointments  in  the 
service  of  municipal  bodies.  The  remunera¬ 
tion  for  these  different  posts  varies  from  about 
£200  downward.  So  far  as  private  practice  is 
concerned,  there  is  one  woman  doctor  who 
makes  an  income  of  £1800  per  annum— a  phe¬ 
nomenally  good  record.  But  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  the  woman  medical  practitioner  in 
private  practice  is  something  under  £300  a 
year. 

A  CuBious  Recovebt. — Canon  MacColl 
quotes,  in  the  Spectator,  a  remarkable  case 
related  to  him  by  a  physician  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  eminent  author 
of  “  The  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand.” 
Sir  Charles  used  to  tell  the  following  story  to 
his  class  :  A  surgeon  who  went  over  the  field 
of  Waterloo  after  the  battle  found  a  man  lying 
with  his  scalp  cut  off  by  a  sabre  stroke.  He 
picked  up  the  scalp,  and  finding  the  man 
breathing,  though  unconscious,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  placed  among  the  wounded,  clap¬ 
ping  at  the  same  time  the  severed  scalp  on  his 
head,  in  order  that  it  might  be  buried  with 
him,  for  he  did  not  expect  that  the  poor  man 
would  recover.  The  following  day,  however, 
he  found  the  man  conscious,  and  his  scalp  ad¬ 
hering  to  his  head,  but  with  the  ends  re¬ 
versed  ;  for  the  surgeon,  thinking  the  man 
was  dying,  took  no  pains  to  fix  the  scalp  prop¬ 
erly.  The  man  recovered,  but  had  to  wear 
his  scalp  the  wrong  end  forward. 


